









Just in Time to See the Curtain Rise 


How did the girls accomplish it? They spent the afternoon at the 
Aviation Field and hurried home with barely time to dress for dinner 
and the theatre, yet their hair is as wavy and well-dressed as if they 
had spent the afternoon with the hairdresser. 


The answer is simple. While dressing they slipped on their 
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WEST ELECT. HAIR © 
PAT. 3-20-05 


—which is just as good asatriptothe | heat, they cannot injure the hair. They 


hairdresser’s. | are made of one piece of electrified 


Leading hairdressers themselves admit | steel, and have no sharp edges. 


that West Electric Curlersarethe most | There are fifty million West Electric 
perfect device for waving the hair ever Hair Curlers in daily use. The curlers 
invented. In fifteen or twenty minutes are always clean and sanitary. Each 
they will impart a beautiful, soft and one is guaranteed to last a lifetime. If 
lasting wave to the hair, and because you break one, mail it to us and re- 
they work without the application of ceive a new one free. 


Card of 5—25c Card of 2—10c 


For sale everywhere at all good stores, or we will supply you direct if you send us your 
dealer’s name, enclosing the price in either stamps pr money. ~ Guide to Hairdressing 
at Home””’ sent free with every order for a card of curlers. 


4 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 146 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4lso manufacturers of the West Stocking Shield, which prevents “‘runs’’, cut threads and drop stitches in your stockings 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES 
CLOCKS AND STATIONERY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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BROADWAY 
AT 24th STREET 


Flosiery 


For Spring 


and Summer 


T is our modest 

ambition to have 
everyone wear 
“Onyx.” 

It looks like a 
big contract, but 
“Onyx” can fill it. 
There is a quality, 
price and style for 
every member of 
the family from the 
finest silk for spe- 
cial evening wear, 
to the more sturdy 
fabrics for daily 
use. All specially 
reinforced and 
every pair of the 
well known “Onyx” 
standard. 





Reg. V.S.Pat. Office 


This trade mark identifies 
them at shops where good 
hosiery is sold. 


‘ 


Emery-Beers Company, inc 


SOLE OWNERS OF “ONYX NEW YORK 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
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No. 301—Wool Jersey Sport 
| Suit in blue, brown, green or 
Oxford heather mixtures; belted 
jacket has inverted pleat at back; 
belt has self-covered buckle back 
and front; four patch pockets; 


traightli kirt 
ihirsed at back. = SOO 


No. 309—Sleeveless Wool 
Jersey Sport Coat in gold, rose, 
green, purple, navy, Copenhagen, 
Pekin blue, white or black; roll 
collar, detachable belt with self- 


d buckle; patch 
ie 


Jranklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts.. New York 


Prompt Delivery 
Free 
Anywhere 
in the 
United States 


Correct Ready-to-wear 


RIDING HABITS 
and SPORT APPAREL 


WOMEN’S sizes, 34 to 44 
MISSES’, 14 to 20 years 


No. 303—Black Velveteen Sleeveless Sport Coat; lined 
throughout with white satin. Tuxedo collar and large patch pockets 
embroidered in contrasting color wool; narrow tailored belt. 


No. 305—Riding Coat and Breeches of tan Cossack linen or 
crash; fitted flare coat, belted model; notch collar and revers; 
new shaped patch pockets; breeches self-reinforced. 


No. 307—Black and white Checked Worsted Riding Habit; 
pleated coat; smart new patch pockets; self belt with suede- 
covered buckle, silk serge lined, rubber-faced; breeches with 
chamois seat and buckskin reinforced. 




















29.50 
18.50 


39.50 
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More Fruhauf Clothes oa 








Service Men to Serve You! 


HE first week of February saw an- 
other step in our nation-wide clothes 


service idea. 


Clothing store owners and their salesmen 
from all parts of the country studied with 
us a week. We taught them the essentials 
of selecting the right model suit and over- 
coat, and fabric. In many ways it was 


the most interesting 


“short Course” ever 


given for clothes service men. 


You can visit almost any store listed below 
and find one or more men trained by a 


Fruhauf himself. 


You pay $30 or as 


much as $60 for a suit or top coat, and 
know that it was designed for your figure 
—for a man of your physical type. 


You will save time and not a little money. 
Fruhauf designs are masculine — and 


Akron, Ohio 

THE M. O’NEIL CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 
W. E. WALSH & SONS 
Baltimore 

H. J. CAHN, The Quality Shop 
Beaumont, Texas 

ROOS BROS. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cc. A. W ae & CO. 
Birmingham, 

COVEMAN. OSEPH & LOEB 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

i. 2 W EED & CO. 
Chicago 

THE HUB, —* edt 

rhage & SON 


ae 
TH 


“thee 

THE. MAY COMPANY 
Danville, Ill. 

DEUTSCH BROTHERS 


E BURKHARDT BROS. CO. 


Dallas, Texas 
senna & SON 


Dav oer. 
R.  NEUSTADT & SONS 


Denison, Iow 
GEO. ME NAGH Co. 
Donora, Pa. 
WACHTEL BROTHERS 
6 4% Mich. 
S. L. BIRD & SONS 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
ae MITCHELL DEPT. STORE 


E! Paso, , eens 


SOL. ERG 


Based 39 
THE WM. B. SCHLEISNER 
STORES 


Holyoke, Mass. 
MEANY ’S 


Houston, Texas 
SHOTWELL’S INC. 








cover every style now accepted by the 
smartest dressed men in New York, and 
in our other great cities and smaller 
centers. 


The difference in the Fruhauf Service 
man and the average salesman who you 
have known, is just as marked as the dif- 
ference in the raw recruit and the sea- 
soned West Pointer now in Service. 


You can have this Service if your town 
is not listed below by simply writing us. 
We will see that you are supplied soon. 
Remember the price, $30 to $60. Every 
garment is tailored to a Fifth Avenue 
standard which is the highest. Hand tai- 
loring—stitches sewn with fingers, make 
Fruhauf Clothes the standard by which 
all ready-to-wear garments are judged. 


Kansas City, San Antonio, Texas 
EMERY, ‘BIRD & THAYER H. H. OSBORNE CO. 
Kingston, N Seguin, Texas 
S. COHEN 3 ‘SONS BLUMBERG BROTHERS 
i- wiik ei Steubenville, O. 
u 
Fe Ree ee GEO. P. MILLER & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
STEWART. D. G. CO. St. Joseph, 
Wicedville (Pa. DERGE- BODENHAUSER 
SMITH BROTHERS Pin 
Nashville, Tenn. FAMOUS & BARR CO. 
JOE MORSE & CO. Ww. 
New Orlea TarEWiS BROTHERS 
D. H. HOLMES CO., LID. 
Peoria, Ill. Washington, D. C. 
BLOCK & KUHL CO. SIDNEY WEST, INC. 
Portland, Ore. Waterloo, Ta. 


BEN SELLING 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
BEY ELTING © THE ig 
Pittsburg, Wilmington, 


C. 
JOSEPH FHORNE co. SHRIER & NSOLOMON 


Fruhauf Brothers—Men’s Tailors 
53 West 14th Street 


New York City 


DOTSON-KERWIN & CO. 
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Fashionable Lowness 


Fashionable lowness. 'That’s one thing about 
ee the Jordan Sport Marine that compels ad- 
miration. 


The straight line, keenly beveled aluminum 
body is long and low with 32 x 4 Silvertown 
cord tires and wire wheels, and an extra wheel 
and Silvertown tire on the rear as regular 
equipment. 


The military tailored top and rakish sport 
windshield with “Macbeth green visor lenses 
are all suggestive of the open road. 


Here—at last—is the complete car—a woman’s 





Sport 



























car—including among its exclusive features a 
chassis of finished mechanical excellence, new 
Continental motor, all aluminum body, two 
optional colors—Briarcliff Green and Liberty 
Blue, interior panelling in Honduras mahog- 
any, rim-wind sport clock, tonneau light, traf- 
fic bumper, special speed gear ratio, seventy- 
five mile speedometer, curtains that open with 
the doors, motometer—all regular equipment. 


It’s a custom made car at a stock car price. 
Our dealers will gladly demonstrate. 


Price $2375 f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


PT 





Marine 
JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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GOWNS 
HATS 


TAILORED 
COSTUMES 


SPORTS 
CLOTHES 


FURS 


LINGERIE 


15 EAST 52np STREET 
NEW YORK 


214 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
NEWPORT 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
Sympathy 


By GerorcE S. CHAPPELL 


I 


| MET a crape-clad friend one day, 
Bereaved of whom I knew not 
Whereat, upon the public way, 
I paused, as who would do not? 
And asI pressed his hand in mine 
His grief to learn, its kind and cause, 
A solemn radiance seemed to shine 
From him to me, which gave me pause. 


II 


“WN \’ wife,” he murmured. Ah! the woe 
Those simple heart-felt words unfolded! 
I knew her well, and knew also 
The way she nearly always scolded. 
“My friend,” I said, “bear up; the cost 
Vou pay in time will seera but small,— 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have lost at all!” 


What the Well-Dressed Soldier Will Wear 


By CHARLES DIVINE 


OR early morning wear at camp, when the beauty of dawn is about to burst 

over the hill and the bugle call breathes its sweet-toned, delicate summons, 
a soldier should exercise the nicest discrimination in dress. 

First impressions are the best. So the soldier will make certain that his 
initial appearance in the morning, at reveille, is immaculate. Trig is the word, 
voila! To this neatness of attire at reveille will his whole day conform. There- 
fore, slipping out of his silk pajamas, which will be exquisitely patterned yet 
not so ornate as to be rococo, he will select his garments with the utmost care. 

Even though reveille has sounded, and the assembly and roll-call in the 
company street, outside his tent, will take place in ten minutes, yet le soldat 
will debate painstakingly before making a decision about a single article of 
apparel which he will don. Army regulations demand his prompt response to 
the roll-call, of course. But how much better is it to appear late, but impeccably 
garbed, than to fall in on time looking even the least bit slipshod! Better 
ten minutes late than two shoe strings improperly adjusted. Better a_ half 
hour’s tardiness than only a half crease in one’s trousers. 

Your captain will be much more pleased by the perfection of the debonair, 
soft roll of your collar, than he will by your answering to your name without 
that neatness of attire which marks the well-dressed soldier. N’est-ce-pas? 
Mais certainment ! 

Of course, in camp the first assembly after reveille often takes place before 
the sun is up and when the world out-of-doors is still as dark as night. From 
this one might argue that one’s disarray would not be observed, but then, your 
true soldier takes no liberties with Dame Fashion. He dresses as smartly 
for the darkness as the light. He insists upon being trés piquant. 

He makes it a point of honor to fasten each legging string securely at 
every loop and lace, to see that each legging fits the conformation of the leg 
and ankle gracefully, and that the breeches hang smartly from the waist—ail 
with that exquisite air of beau monde! 

And now a word about the pajamas which have been mentioned. They 
will be silk, of course. For privates, called in French simples soldats, the silk 
wal naturally be of simple shade,—pink or lavender preferred. For corporals 
and sergeants, the patterns will be striped. Two stripes for corporals, three for 
sergeants; thus, in the event of a fire call during the night, and the guests are 
suddenly called out—pardonez moi, I should say and les soldats are suddenly 
called out.—the officers will then be recognizable from the privates with whom 
they will be thrown in contact heterogeneously. 

For the afternoon, those soldiers who have been accustomed to spend the 
Spring months at some of the more réchérché resorts along the Southern coasts, 
will wear coatings and trouserings of a chic heliotrope, with mother-of-pearl 
(Continued on page 8) 
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“SOUTHAMPTON” SEAMLESS RUGS 


The demand for a high-grade Floor-Covering in a decorative but 
unobtrusive design is fully met by the “Southampton” Seamless 


Chenille Rugs. 


The pattern illustrated, which is a private design obtainable exclu- 
sively from us, is produced in three distinctive color-effects—in dark blue 
or soft green on a rich tan ground, and in black on a beautiful taupe 
ground. Made in three regular sizes—6 ft. x 9 ft., 8 ft. 3 in. x 10 ft. 
6 in., 9 ft. x 12 ft. Also woven to order in any width without seams up 
to 30 feet, any length, and in a combination of any two colors selected 
to harmonize with the decorative scheme in view. Also in a wide 
range of lustrous Solid Colors, with or without self-color borders, and 
Two-tone Effects. Inquiries invited. 
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Our “‘Bar Harbor’ (made in blocks 18 in. square) and “Narragansett” (oval) 
Woven Rush Rugs, imported from the Orient, are without equal for Porches, Loggias and 
Sun Parlors. Various sizes, in Plain Natural Color and Contrasting Colors. _ Illustrated 
circular sent upon request. 


VV. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SINCE 1832 


Grandmother's Wedding Silver 
is perhaps the only usable, 
lasting heirloom that has been 


“handed down.” 


Silver is distinctive —never 
outlives its usefulness and 
is always prized. 


Wedding Silver 


Reproductions of Old English 
and Colonial, French and Italian 
Renaissance in Sterling Silver 
Table Furnishings. Dinner and 
Tea Services — Complete or in 
part. 


Photographs upon request 


THE HAND Box 1918 


Mailed upon Re guest 


Philcdelphia. 
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Domestic Products 


(Continued from page 6) 


buttons. Corporals and sergeants will adopt the same uniform with a baby-blue 
edging, while lieutenants will supplement their costumes with a dainty lace frill, 
For what is known as bunk fatigue in the army, or lounging in civil life, 
there will be worn a dressing gown of some soft, fleecy material, with gold cords, 
For trench duty, russet dancing pumps will be much in vogue, especially 
when worn with cream-colored spats, which are so well adapted to the ex- 
hilarating sport of going “over the top.” Ah, trés risqué! 
For inspection: This quaint ceremony takes place every Saturday morning, 
It is the time for the soldier to display his originality—to endeavor to get atten- 
tion directed to him by an exhibition of individual taste in dress, to compel 
the captain to mark him out and, if possible, to comment upon his appearance. 
There are many ways, which will be sanctioned by the Beau Brummels, to 
achieve that dash of individuality, that je me sais quoi. For some, a plain 
straw hat with a fancy band. For others, a parasol, olive drab in color, as 
that is the army’s favorite shade this season. Everything must be practical, 
That is the touchstone of to-day’s modes. The parasol can be carried on 
guard duty, for it has a very practical clasp by which it may be attached to 
the bayonet lug of the rifle and thus be carried above the muzzle of the gun. 


Shrapnel 


A Modernist Poem—a la Amy Lowell 
By D. JeENNy Racy 


I WALKED along the pale macadam, 

Half crawling, half leaping, in my pure loneliness; 
Listening to the quaint singing of numberless wild beasts 
And the vague roaring of unmentionable birds, 

Little guessing the imminence of my grim uplift 

In the heavy painted air. 


Suddenly, knowing not whence, 

I realized the torment of something perilously fragrant, 

Something luring me to the most immaculate agony; 

Then I paused and said, “Whence art thou and why, oh Unattainable Spirit, 
Why cannot I crush thy pervading sinuousness 

With these hot passions that pulse and pound?” 


And only the silence shouted 
“Because,—because I am ‘It.’” 


And I turned, in the completeness of flamboyant delight, 
And, lifting my gilded elbows 

To the dark glitter of the sulphur-scented sky, 

I smote to stillness the beating of my unquenchable heart, 
And strangled myself in the warp 

Of my pale, erotic hair. 


Infant Infuriators 


Remarks Which Evidence the Incurable 
Tactlessness of Parents 


By AN INDIGNANT LITTLE ONE, aT LENOX 


HERE'S no use in arguing; I have said NO, and that’s all there is to it. 
When I was young, I didn’t have to be told twice to do a thing for my 
mother. 
You don’t deserve to have nice things. 
Some day, when you have children of your own, you will realize 
You know, just as well as I do that 
You never got that habit anywhere but from those awful Jones children. 
I don’t care to discuss the subject any further. 
BECAUSE!!! 
After all, I am your mother. 
There are some things that it’s just as well for children of your age not 
to ask questions about. 
How often have I told you not to—— 
You never heard your cousin Rupert talk that way to his mother. 
Leave the room, this minute! 
Cry baby! 
It’s all for your own good, dear. 
How am I to know whether you’re telling the truth or not? 
You must be hungry, dear. You’re always cross when you're hungry. 
Run along now. 
How often do you have to be asked to do Mother a favor? 
Will you sit up! 
At your age, you oughtn’t to be thinking of such things. 
Wait ’till you’re a little older, dear. 
If you had only listened to me 
Why do you look so yellow, this morning? 
Well, why don’t you know? 
That was good enough for me when I was a child. 
here’s no use in your looking for it, you’d never find it. I'll go myself. 
When did we last wash our hands? . 
Is that the way to answer me? 
What are you doing now? 
I'll see; it all depends on how you behave. 
Have you lost your tongue? 
Don’t gulp your food. 
Yes, dear, Mother knows best; you’ve had a long and tiring day, and the 
best place for you is your little bed. 
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For daughter or wife, the Mercer is the passenger car for 
personal driving with perfect safety. 


Though powered for speed to make the owner independ- 
ent of railway service, its wonderful response to control 
keeps it wholly in hand every instant. 


The dignity and refinement of its lines set the Mercer 
apart as a car of distinction. Its outward beauty is but an 
index to its inbuilt quality. 


MERCER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
150 WHITEHEAD ROAD, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


It’s a good car to have meet 
you at the office or club. 
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= Write for booklet-- 

ee | the world over “the story of pearls” a 
mit | A a 
2 LA TA! PEARLS - 
malt OF ALL JEWELS, THE MOST SOUGHT FOR a 
~ Whatever the character of your attire—trichly ornate, delicately evanescent, severely simple—the necklace of eo 
—q pearls is its appropriate and most lovely accompaniment. = 
= This is the charm of the pearl La Tausca—its universal appropriateness, at all times. And this, too, explains a 
= |} its perennial vogue with all women. ai 
~ Differing ever so widely in their choice of other things, women unite enthusiastically in admiration of the pearl. a 
i And in La Tausca pearls, you are presented with the pearl beauty found in necklaces costing thousands of dollars. e 
— Various reproductions are shown by your jeweler, priced up to $300 a necklace, yet a beautiful La Tausca pearl | _ 
mai necklace is our Diamond Opera, 24 inches long, with a diamond white goid clasp, for $20.00, encased as illustrated below. » 
fe Panama Pacific, same oriental pearl, 16 inches long with gold clasp for $8.00 encased. | 4 
: : 
I THE LOW-TAUSSIG-KARPELES Co. = 
= PROVIDENCE PARIS NEW YORK ' Be 
Lal Address all communications to Providence a 
— _| 
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cased in cabinet of 
white, grey and gold. 








Diamond Opera : 
Necklace ses 

A eogelllane of radiant — 
pearls, richly orient. is agli 
Sie dee af odd a maid ote 
white gold set with tints. The necklace 
small genuine dia- with clasp of solid 
mond; attractively gold appropriately 





cased in grey-velvet 
cabinet. 


$8.00 








$20.00 
[L 
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ie This Pierce-Arrow Touring Car seats comfortably five or seven 
passengers including the driver. It is 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power 
and 142 inches wheel-base. There is a passage between the two 


front seats, and the auxiliary seats are the disappearing kind. 
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a 
IZ The initial service rendered by a Pierce- 
= 6 . ‘ * » 
e Arrow Car is great; the upkeep low as 
= measured by the service rendered, and the 
: service long. It is the car of ultimate 
= economy. 
= THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
a BUFFALO, N. Y. 
\ 
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No one type of tire can fill all needs. 


There are rough roads, hard roads, soft 
roads, level roads, hilly roads. 


There are big cars, small cars, light 
cars, heavy cars. 


It is to meet these varying conditions 
that we make five different United 
States ‘Tires, 


—the only complete line of tires pro- 
duced by any manufacturer. 


No matter what your needs, there is a 
type of United States Tire exactly suited 
to your requirements. 





Each is of the supremely high quality 
that has kept the demand for United 
States Tires growing far faster than the 
number of cars produced. 

Put your cost of motoring on the thrift 
basis demanded by war times. 

Get more tire mileage—the extreme 
service hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists are finding in United States Tires. 

Study the conditions under which you 
drive. 

Then ask the United States Tire dealer 
for the type best suited to your indi- 
vidual needs. He can supply you. 


United States Tires 
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| THE ANSWER TO OUR WASTE 7 
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_ We must not only feed our soldiers at 
~ the front, but the millions of women 
ited and children behind the lines” | 
the General John J. Pershing | 
: ; 
* a 8 “ 
rift Saving—and Serving | 
The present national and international conditions demand 
>me that we all, individually and collectively, save as we have 
tor- never saved before. 
6 Taking out a life insurance policy means not only saving 
you and serving yourself—but serving your dependents in 
providing for their future welfare and happiness—and 
aler indirectly serving your country. 
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For Rent FurNISHED—AT GREENWICH For SALE—AT GREENWICH For Rent FuRNISHED—AT GREENWICH 


PR ca ony nage enti © appx eae ag pert me oo This attractive stucco house with its two acres of gardens, View of the Sound. Beautiful lawns, broad, spreading 
be rented furnished for the season. Its 2% acres contain trees and shrubbery is conveniently situated in exclusive shade trees, great variety of shrubbery and vegetable garden 
Rock Ridge, near the fashionable girls’ school ‘Rosemary add to the attractiveness of this commodious stucco house, 


flow d vegetable gardens, ornamental shrubbery and 5 - 4 
irait trons. : ” (No. 240) Hall”. (No. 1663) situated in the Belle Haven section. (No. 115) 
House contains 5 master’s bedrooms, 3 baths; 3 maids’ House contains 6 master’s bedrooms, 3 baths; 2 maids’ House contains 6 master’s bedrooms, 3 baths; 4 maids’ 


rooms and bath. Garage for 2 cars, with chauffeur’s room. rooms and bath. Steam heat. Garage with chauffeur’s room. rooms and bath. Garage for 3 cars. Rental, furnished for — 
Rental, furnished for the season, $3,200. Asking price, $45,000. the season, $4,000. 
LADD & NICHOLS LADD & NICHOLS LADD & NICHOLS 
TELEPHONE 1717 GREENWICH, CONN. TELEPHONE 1717 GREENWICH, CONN. TELEPHONE 1717 GREENWICH, CONN. 
Branch Offices: Palm Beach and Miami, Florida Branch Offices: Palm Beach and Miami, Florida Branch Offices: Palm Beach and Miami, Florida 


























COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOMES || MASSACHUSETTS STOCK and DAIRY FARM || i NEw ROCHELLE 


Along the Hudson Six 

generations in family. Imposing Colonial house, eighteen 
Along the Sound rooms, all conveniences, shade trees, Electric lighted barn and Vicinity 
Among the Hills 125 feet, Silo. Poultry, ice and carriage houses, perfect Cottages, Estates, Shore Properties 


repair, 150 acres, near station, cut sixty tons hay, choice 


Kenneth Ives & Co. fruit, medicinal spring, orchard, fish and ice pond, timber. Mrs. E. W. Bodine 


Real Eetate Brokers See page three spring catalog. Postpaid. 
7 East 42nd Street New York CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, 294 Washington St., Boston 198 Main St. New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


UUUEEUAUSCLOQUCUREEORIELSLORGAGRUOROLESEORGUTUDRERSCOCRERLGCEAIUUIACEROGUIEIERIERURRODEUEOEUEI BERKSHIRE HIL 


Farms Country Homes Estates 

7 10 Dp ARK AV ; Furnished Rentals 
BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mas 

HOUSENREEPING APDPARTTIENTS R. C. Robertson, Suceso 

47to 48 Sts. Park to Madison Aves. 


Ritz-Carlton Restaurant BUZZARDS BAY 


jOr ol rd Rooms Tempest Knob, Wareham 


«} to @) Baths Directly on the shore with out- 


$100 to*L 000 look South embracing both sides of 
the Bay, having full benefit of pre- 


Douglas L.Elliman E Co. vailing southwest winds from off the 


At Rud Satie & lasewence Murray Hill water. About five acres of natural 
’ 48th Street 414 MADISON AVE. 5600 forest. Cottage of nine bedrooms, 
two baths and lavatory. Stable- 


garage. Bath house. In neighbor- 
hood of summer homes of the well 
to do and refined. For sale or for 
rent furnished. 


HORACE S. CROWELL 
60 STATE STREET BOSTON 
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A Beautiful Estate at St. David’ 1S Radtoed 7a hem Phiciuie 


Now Offered For Sale- In the Elizabethean style 
—stone and timber—with a 74% acrelawn. Good auto 
roads—a 40 minute easy run to Philadelphia. A kitchen 

" garden—garage and stable— 40 year-old trees—Springfield 
water—gas, electricity—open fire places—heating by in- 
direct vapor vacuum. Modern in every particular, and 
ina neighborhood noted for the dwelling places. of high clacs 
Philadelphia suburbanites. 


a The Fabel, "Half. Sunken Italian Garden 


A half-mile from the property, and included in ple: are two green houses. 120 x 18 feet 
a @ gardener: s lodge containing \4s Farms and bath—and a stable. 


A Show Le oe ae se) Only 5 
Place of iy, : , “i Minutes 

Delaware SRS i rn Mi ed | walk from 
County fe e ; ee me J 4) gi ey i. # St. David's 
vase s sae 7 = a Lier a ‘ ‘ . . = . i 5 | a | Gina 
first and 3 < z f | SN ee eee and with 
foremost oN ta eS 18 ee SI 2S Bes ef 2 je i fast and 
a Home Be iF : : : . : bi pies oa frequent 
in every 4 % is - a cae Bae Mig) oe 8 a ey Train 


sense. ——= = © Service. 


The House Stands at the Head of a Valley, Commanding a Wonderful View. 
It reflects exquisite taste, 1s in splendid condition and is ready for you to move into tomorrow. 
Gorgeous hangings on the first floor.r may also be. purchased. 


In the entire history of Philadelphia real estate it may 
be questioned if a more beautiful, more artistic or more 
commodious home was ever offered in so ideal a location, 
The floors are as follows: 


FIRST FLOOR _ 
8 Rooms and Lavatory. 
SECOND FLOOR 


4 Master Rooms—3 Baths. 
5 Servant Rooms and Bath, i In wing. 


THIRD FLOOR 


5 Rooms—2 Baths—with Elevator from 
. Basement to Storage Room. 











Fe 
: 


For Ground Plans, Details of Rooms, etc., Apply to Z mh, . 
The Hall Suggests Dignity and Star Beauty. 


se! & McMEELIN, Realtors, West End Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ea vv EE ase 
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ENGLAND 


THE FAMOUS 


Mansion and Hstate 


KNOWN AS 


“LILLESHALL HALL” 


in the Beautiful County of Shropshtre 


Birmingham, 30 miles: gee and Manchester, 50 miles 








FOR MANY YEARS T Y HOME OF THE 


Dukes of Guthettend 


COMPRISING 


EXQUISITE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
Area 414 Acres 


GARDENS - FISHING - POLO GROUND 


WOULD MAKE A SPLENDID 


Convalescent Home for American Officers 


OF THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


Price, $225,000 _xs» 
\v 
UNIQUE 


OPPORTUNITY 


ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED —" THE ESTATE AGENTS, 
FRANK MATTHEWS 


ost 
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$2,000.00 per annum (including garage). 
of Queens Borough (elevation of porch 140 feet above sea level), 25 minutes by 
motor from the Plaza Hotel, Manhattan. For plans and further particulars address 


| H. C.,McNULTY, No. 28 West 82nd Street, Manhattan 





| HIS sixteen-room mansion, with five baths, hardwood floors, well-kept lawns is 
| offered for sale at a sacrifice price on moderate terms, or for lease at a rental of 


Located in the developed hill section 


*Phone Schuyler 9834 
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“KNOLLANDS” 
ON CROTON LAKE 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Only 38 Miles from New York 
14 Miles to Croton Lake Station. 4 Miles to Mt. Kisco 
FOR SALE 

or Residence may be rented furnished for Summer. 
150 Acres. Fully developed by Cornell expert, producing 6,700 = 
bushels corn, oats, hay, potatoes; 30 bushels beans; 400 bushels 
mangels. Orchard with all variety fruit. Cows and horses. 
500 poultry. Valuable timber. Two wells and two springs with = 
large, new reservoir. Beautiful brook. 15 room house. 40 ft. = 

living room. 4 baths and large porches. Electricity. 

Price Right. A Most Remarkable Opportunity 
ADDRESS MRS. 0. E. BUTTERFIELD 
em 
























ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


This splendid new 
Elizabethan house 
of brick, stucco 
and adzed timbers 
consisting of 12 
rooms, 3 baths, 
= and 2 extra lava- 
tories. Quartered 
oak panelled living 
room; maid’s din- 
ing room; break- 
fast, living and 
sleeping porches. Flower and vegetable gardens. Ex- 
tended views over the Sound. Near Clubs and Stam- 
ford station. Bathing. F. L. Field, 18 East 4ist St., 
New York. 















XCEPTION- 
aie AL _oppor- 
tunities to purchase several 
special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


= GREENWICH, CONN. : 
: Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding & 
























This property is located in the most desir- 
able part of Scarsdale 1 mile east of the 
Hartsdale Station, 20 miles from Grand 


Central Terminal. There are 12 rooms, 4 
baths, stable and garage, with living quar- 
ters. Formal gardens and well landscaped grounds. 
The view is unexcelled. The property may be bought 
in whole or in part, at a greatly reduced price. Full par- 
ticulars and inspection permit will be sent on request. 


GRIFFEN, PRINCE & RIPLEY. INc. 
18 EAST 41ST STREET, N, Y.C. 














AT MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. 


In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT 


FF TEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore 

of lake with three acres of carefully laid out 
garden and lawn, 400 feet back from boulevard 
—superb view over lake and mountains. Ideal 
community—fifty minutes by train from New 
York city — wonderful motor roads. House 
located twelve minutes walk from D. L. & W. 
station—train service excellent. 


House is of stucco construction, splendidly 
furnished throughout. Beautiful library, large 
main entrance hall and living room, dining room 
of choice finish, sun parlor, kitchen and butler’s 
pantry; three master’s bedrooms, two baths and 
boudoir on second floor; two maid’s rooms with 
bath and one master’s bedroom on third floor. 
Furnishings of entire house remarkably tasteful 
and complete. Electric light, steam heated 
throughout. To rent fully furnished from Oct. 
15th. Address, 


Box 202, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York 


























Near Great South 


Bay Shore Home “"“s:; 


10 rooms: large dining room, with bay window, porch, library, 
4 master and 3 servant bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, butler’s pan- 
try, parquet floors—house contains every conceivable modern 
imp! t an i hot water system, vacuum out- 
fit, open fireplaces, &c., and 2-story combination stable and 
GARAGE, with space for 3 autos. 


TERRY & BREWSTER, Bay Shore, L. I. 
Phone 302 

















REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


From $1300 to $100,000 SENT FREE POST PAID 











Rorth Hbhore Residence 


3 * y 


a + Winters | 


Send for booklet of this and other homes 


47 W. 34th St. N. Y.C. 
BAKER CROWELL, Ic. (G,cnt Neck L. 1 














Country PROPERTY 






Albert B.Ashforth, Inc: 


ELVE E. FORTY-FOURTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A 











THE BEST 
Long Island and Westchester 
COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
Sale or Rent 


WORTHINGTON WHITEHOUSE, Inc. 
Tel. 1000 Murray Hill 9 E. 46th St., New York 

















**Greenacres’”’ For Sale 
At Rye, exceedingly attractive, highest class property, 
4% acres with large, modern dwelling containing 13 
bedrooms and 4 baths; all conveniences. Exceptionally 
fine outlook; beautifully parked grounds; convenient 
to station and country club. Stable and gardener’s 
cottage. Price moderate. 


WILLIAM F. DAY, 500 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
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WHY NOT 
FIELDSTON 





242d St. & Broadway 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 


healthy, accessible location for 
YOUR HOME than Fieldston, 
which offers every convenience of the 
city and has four well known schools. 
The cost of building is not as high as 
is generally believed. We will be glad 
to assist you with. estimates and archi- 
tectural suggestions. Let us send you an 
illustrated brochure describing the prop- 
erty. 


Dies cannot find a more picturesque, 


Ask for Brochure ‘‘F” 


ELAFIELD ESTAT 
27 Cedar St., New York 




















Would you be interested in 

a summer or all-year home 

in a colony an hour from 

New York, possessing more 

advantages than any other 

property the same distance 
out? 


L THE Saar age oF, A LARGH ESTATE, WITH THE 
ACCESSIBILITY OF A VILLAGE HOME—DIRECTLY ON 
od Wa’ On pines BATHING, BOATING, FISH- 

G ON PROPERTY—IN THE FALL, GOOD 
SHOOTING IN THE WINTER, ICE BOATING, SKATING 

WINTER SPORTS. 

er sale, two houses containing everything known to mod- 
em consiruction; one with 5, the other with 7 baths; both 
with large living room, open fireplaces, excellent pantries, 
combination coal and gas range, servants’ dining room. Plots 
4 acres each; grounds well planted, with shrubbery and trees. 
Three blocks from chure! h, ‘‘movies’’ and markets; short walk 
from station; very attrac: ‘ive surroundings. For further par- 
ticulars apply 


ReO-BBolNS: 


ABYLON LONG ISLAND 











One of Westchester’s Fine Estates 





tn the famous Quaker Any section, 20 miles from Grand 
$' 


Centra! Terminal, the Jarvi tate, with Its Georgian Colonial 
house of concrete and brick. is now offered for sale. 


There are 23 rooms and 6 baths, ample accommodations for 
servants, and outbuildings of all charac‘er required for a 
complete estate. The house could not be built today for less 
than $150,000. Over $50,000 was spent on outbuildings, formal 
gardens, jake drives, fruit, hedges, e‘c. Price according to 
amount of land taken. Minimum 16 acres, maximum 90 
acres. Possession April Ist. War-time price and terms. Send 
for handsome descriptive booklet. 


Griffen, Prince & Ripley 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 
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of charming houses awaiting your selection. 
there is ample acreage for that purpose. 











| pete every point of view, there is no more delightful spot for 
your Year-round or Summer Home than Tokeneke—conveniently 
located within 63 minutes of Grand Central Station. 
Amidst its several hundred well-wooded acres directly on the beau- 
tiful Connecticut Shore of Long Island Sound, there are any number 
If you wish to build, 


State your requirements to MRS. GERRIT SMITH, 31 East 48th Street, New 
York, and she will send you complete information and photographs. 


Correspondence with Brokers having a high-class clientele welcomed. 

















water; Sectris light. _ Estat it 
wabets c light. s ndonr diy lags 22 acres 960 feet waterfront 





Tel. Jamaica 6: 376 Fulton Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 














Lakes in the Adirondacks; 


=... 5]|[ADIRONDACKS CAMP 
iB AND TIMBER 
WITH LARGE LAKE 


3,500 acres with Virgin Timber alone worth 
more than price of property. Entirely surrounds one of finest 
mile long and half mile wide; 
shores all wooded, rocky or white sand; no marsh; is entirely 
spring fed, and very deep and cold; 
Trout fishing in state; 
to fly until late in summer; 
Two miles Trout stream over boulder strewn course. 
house, 8 rooms, stable and barn. 20 acres tillable. 


This accessible property is matchless as game preserve, and 
JAMESPORT, L. 1. 2% ON _PECONIO BAY--high 1 bena-—tyze an absolute opportunity bargain. $17.50 per acre. ‘ 


gee SEETH-MURRAY CO.” ALLABOUGH & SON Wee!north Building 















A Beautiful Private Home—ExtensiveGrounds 


Néw York City. Tel. 4570 Plaza. 


Terms to Suit Responsible 
Purchaser. 


Select Montclair - Morris- 
town Section. 


The Most PicturesqueLocal- 
ity near New York. 


Easy Communication to 
New York City 


A picturesque country year 
round home, high in the 
health hills, overlooking 
large lake. House is modern, 
has every convenience, newly 
built, complete in every detail 
and ready for immediate oc- 
cupancy. Contains immense 
living room with open fire- 
place, sun room, dining room, 
solarium, butler’s pantry and 
kitchen, seven master bed 


chambers, three baths; servants’ quarters and bath, with separate stairway from kitchen. 
Pool and billiard room and sleeping porch. Splendid boating and bathing. Golf course, 
country club, churches, schools, &c., near by. Pure water from artesian wells; exclusive 
refined surroundings. See drawing. Address for details R. L. KILBY, 18 E. 60th Street, 


consequently greatest 
speckled Trout up to 4 pounds rise 
also plenty small mouth Bass. 
Camp 





















































Don’t Lose the War at Home! 


If you can’t fight—don’t gloom. 


VANITY FAIR 


No coal—no wheat—no meat; Zeppelins—sub- 
marines—spies; Calories; Plebiscites; Bolsheviki. 
Ever since dinner, Lieut. Hasembad (of the Home 
Guard) and Mr. Sertin Blooruin (of anywhere 
behind the lines) have canvassed the situation. 
And there’s no hope for the Allies. None what- 
ever . . . Unless somebody has the presence of 
mind to ring for a copy of Vanity Fair. 








The most cheerful and stimulating 
keep you in touch with everything 
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of all the magazines. 
in the war and out of it that tends towards 


Read 





VANITY FAIR 








A season of it will 


a cheerful viewpoint—the high lights of camp life, the humours of the trenches, 
the social, literary, dramatic and artistic skirmishes of the non-combatant. 


You won’t save anything for the Allies by declaring a Hopeless Day. Face the 


facts—all of them. But be sure you have the right sort of face to do it with. 


That’s right—Cheero! 


The men at the front l:znow the value of cheerfulness, of gaiety, 
of good humour. They know that a man’s mind can’t stay in- 
definitely in the trenches without leave. It needs a rest, a laugh, 
a holiday. You needa holiday. But McAdoo has the trains, 


Daniels won’t let you take a boat. What then? 


Vanity Fair! 


Why, then— 


and 


Vanity Fair can’t smuggle you out of the country. But it can 
take you out of yourself. It deals with unusual and interesting 
aspects of the war. It also publishes news of everything amus- 
ing and entertaining in civilian life, and reflects the elevations of 
war-time life, not its depressions. 


Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over the top with an Enfield. 
But it can dispel gloom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women 
who stay. It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be dark—its unquenchable 
humour, its unconscious heroism, its outstanding figures; and mirror—cheerfully—the swift 


current of war-time life at home. 


Not only should ae have on your library table those publications which treat only the most 


serious aspects o 


the war in the most serious way. 


ut with them, you should also have 


Vanity Fair, which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, and does its bit 


to maintain the cheero spirit at home. 


12 Issues of Vanity Fair for $3 


If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would like to know it better, 
you may have the next twelve issues for $3 


Now, more than ever, there is need 
for what the English call “the 
cheero spirit.” Need for keeping a 
stiff upper lip. Need for hiding a 
long face, for a full measure of 


So & . 
wD Ys 0 Me pluck, and for great good humor. 
Fy ae >. Get the cheero spirit. Read 
- Poe re we Vanity Fair yourself. Send 
L. ONN 2 it to your soldier. Mail the 
we (oS Ge coupon now. 
Coe 
° wv) o% e% ~~ 
z 7 » 
> & % i 
% oO S. . 
ie 
See ee 
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‘s ‘. 3% Vs 
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Attention! 
Forward march! 
Tear off that coupon! 


EVERY ISSUE CONTAINS: 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits and 
revelations of the best known fight- 
ers, over there and over here, not to 
mention the writers, wits and work 
ers who are giving of their best to 
win the war. 

ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graphic 
treatment of the more_unconven- 
tional sides of the war, by enliven- 
ing and enlivened essayists, critics 
and authors. 


THE ARTS: Criticisms and illus- 
trations of the latest and most dis- 
cussed happenings in painting, lit- 
erature, sculpture and architecture, 
especially where these arts have 
been greatly influenced by the war. 


HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The 
sunniest spots in the bright side of 
the war; soldiers, near-soldiers, offi- 
cers and near-officers; workers and 
near-workers as seen by young and 
daring artists and writers. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: The 
war has not stopped operatic per- 
formances in New York and so 
Vanity Fair tells of the opera’s un- 
German comets, composers and con- 
ductors and publishes their por- 


traits, plans, predicaments and per- 
sonalities. 

SPORTS: The war has affected in 
many notable ways the building of 
automobiles, airships, motorboats, 
Its effects upon them are regularly 
treated in the pages of Vanity Fair. 
THE STAGE: A panorama of New 
York’s theatre of war; reviews of all 
the best things that are going on 
behind the footlights— the most 
dauntless comedies, the most stimu- 
lating plays, the tensest dramas. 


FASHIONS: The last word on the 
new clothes for men and women; 
where to get a good uniform; the 
feminine side of war-time fashions. 


POLITICS: Accurate, informative 
and inspiriting articles dealing with 
American politics and policies in the 
great War—and not a yawn in any 
of them. 

OTHER TOPICS: The heart of met- 
ropolitan life is mirrored, month by 
month, its dancers—outdoor and in- 
door; its shops; the growth of its 
women’s work; notes from Paris and 
London; dogs; moving pictures—all 
these slices of life are recorded 
Vanity Fair. 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St., New York City 


Get the Cheero Spirit—It Will Help Win the War! 
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WILL YOU SANCTION THIS? 


By REX BEACH 


PRESIDENT AUTHORS’ LEAGUE 


CONGRESS—or a sufficient majority of it—has voted to destroy maga- 
zine reading. 

It has accomplished this by passing a simple law reestablishing a postal 
“zone” system for all publications—a zone system and postal principte that 
was abolished by President Lincoln in 1863, and by establishing through 
a complicated system postal rates that mean increases of from 50 to 900 
per cent postage increases to all periodical readers. 

By this “zone” system American readers of periodicals—home, educa- 
tional, scientific, business, or religious—are to be penalized by enormous 
postage increases on the weekly or monthly papers they read, and the 
greater their accidental remoteness from the city of publication the greater 
is the penalty that is placed upon them. 


she has known current events, has guided her children by the educational 
influences offered, and has been able to keep herself in harmony with the 
world from which she was separated. Periodicals and newspapers are as 
essential as food to the country home. 

“Then again the attractive magazines in every city home means keeping 
together the family circle. To make the magazine prohibitive by excess 
postal rates would be to take away from mothers one of the means whereby 
they have battled against outside attractions. 

“Now just because a woman lives in a Western State remote from 
publishing centers—and: of course home interests affect the woman 
most—is she to be made to pay a penalty in order to bring oppor- 
tunities to her door? To enforce the 50 to 
900 per cent periodical postage law would 





Magazines have been a slow growth. In 














the process of their development and evolution 
it has happened that publishing is chiefly con- 
centrated in the East. The large magazine 


WILL YOU HELP? 


increase in postage, therefore, discriminates Write to your Congressman, protest 


ig be causing mental starvation to many who 
have only this means of keeping abreast of 
the times. 

“Every thinking Eastern woman should 








unfairly but with great force against the 
entire West—beginning even with western 
New York and Ohio and increasing rapidly 
until such States as Washington, Oregon, 
New Mexico and California are to pay nine 
times the amount of postage formerly paid 
on the advertising pages alone of their maga- 
zine. What this increase means in cost to 
readers is incalculable. 

It means that hundreds of thousands of 
readers will be compelled to give up their 
periodicals owing to the terrific increase in 
their postage cost. 

I could do no better than quote the fine 
words of a Western woman, Miss Arminda 











against this destructive law, and de- 
mand its repeal. 
Get your club or association to adopt 
resolutions demanding its repeal. 
Will you enroll to help repeal this law 
that penalizes periodical readers with 
heavy penalties? 
If so, send your name and address—and 
a copy of any resolutions adopted—to 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 





























put her full strength into a drive which will 
give her Western sister the same advantages 
which she enjoys.” 

And to this may be added the splen- 
did report of the United States Postal 
Commission appointed in 1844 to determine 
the functions and purposes of the Post 
Office in relation to the people of our 
nation. The function of the Post Office was, 
it said: 

“To diffuse throughout all parts of the land 
enlightenment, social improvement, and na- 
tional affinities, elevating our people in the 
scale of civilization and bringing them to- 
gether in patriotic affection.” 





























Wood, president of the Woman’s Club of Racine, Wis.: 

“The many splendid magazines published to-day,” she wrote in an ap- 
peal to Eastern women from the women of the West, “are a means of edu- 
cation to many a home where other opportunities are lacking. And many 
of these homes are remote from publishing centers—many even remote from 
city life. It is the magazine combined with rural delivery that has brought 
to the door of the countrywoman material which helps her solve problems 
needing advice more easily obtained by her city sister. Through this medium 


I 


This was the purpose of the Post Office. 

This 50 to 900 per cent postage increase on magazines is not a war tax. 
Publishers were already taxed by excess profits and income taxes. It is 
not a war tax; Postmaster General Burleson has so stated in his annual 
report when he declared it is permanent postal legislation—unless repealed 
through your protests to Congress and Congressmen. Will you write—tele- 
rer urge the passage of resolutions of protest against this destructive 
aw? 
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CH. WIN SUM MIN T’SING 


‘SUM CHOWS” 


Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


DARK RED PUPPIES SIRED BY THE 
ABOVE CHAMPION FOR DISPOSAL 


Beaufort Ave. & Irvington Street 
Hollis, L.1., N.Y. “Phone 6406 Hollis 











PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
ages, colors, large number importe 
Many ‘sleeve ”’ specimens. All 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe ana 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
—_ Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue. New York City —Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 














I am obliged to sell my little 


MALE .PEKINGESE 


This little fellow is the most dignified little person, 
bred of Champion stock, is housebroken and has been 
raised as my companion. Will sell only to one who 
will give him a GOOD HOME. 


MRS. G. R. MITCHELL 


25 Euston St. Brookline, Mass. 














SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and armless as a kitten. Always fuli 
of ma Oe My puppies are not raised in: 

= or crowded penmele, but on 

farm. They are full of vigor 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
prov: ater Tes} onsible parties. Safe Safe delivery 
re 

a oO ee 


Brock ways Kennels 





Baldwin, Kansas 




















BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 























HE puppy’s question 
is a serious one. 


“How can I get into a good 
home with lots of love anda 
kind cook?” 


But because he /S a puppy, 
and lacks really mature judg- 
ment, the problem must be 
solved by his owner. 


And most owners pass the 
question on to The Dog Mart 
of Vanity Fair. The Dog 
Mart, they know, comes di- 
rect to YOU. They know 
that you will give their dog- 
gies lots of love—and that 
you have a kind cook. 


Look over these pages now. 
Pick out a dog, and solve for 
him the problem of his seri- 
ous life—make him a real 
home. You'll be mfghty glad 
you did. 


The Dog Mart 


19 West 44th Street, NewYork City 








The Best Collection of ss 


Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 











THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


is always told about our stock. 


The correspondent 
and prospective pur- 
chaser — no matter ° 
where located—is al- 
ways assured of best 
attention, that same 
good stock and ser- 
vice as we would fur- 
nish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputa- 

tion of long standing, 

ours is a_ stock of 

proven merit—and a 

service of unquestioned difference. 

THIS IS ALL FOR YOU TO COMMAND! 
DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 

We are located out of the high rent section. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


aaPane af Reuben Clarke, National and oa aaa 


ge—‘‘in your service 26 years. 


Jud 
113 E. 9th St. ( Hypifbleck from’) New York City 


Wanamaker’s 





AP! 

















Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, ae Ti-Sing, 
a “~ red, fee $10. 

A. M._ Chadurjian 

26 eters Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 














The ARGENT KENNELS 


OMERANIANS 
Breeders of ERSIAN CATS 
EKINGESE 
We raise wonderful specimens of these 
eS .. breeds—various ages and colors. Prices 
° * ss. 4* from $25.00 up. 

Argent Kennel THE MISSES CHAMPION, Northcote 
Winners House, Staten Is. Tel. Tompkinsville 1281 

















PAH KOW ~ ES deta 


Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
ways for 
sale 


Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave.,N. Y. 





Lowa of Pah Kew, Best Rmaslees Bred 
6/2 Lbs., Red 

















Teleph 8757 Schuyler 
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city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


served by a registered stud. 


ALIA MARL 






EDA 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
Safe delivery. 

Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, oy 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 


~ Z 








Prompt shipment. 


ALIN anor rT 
HUAI Ath wel A 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Weston, N. J 
Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 


FART 























SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES 
BRAVE AND LOYAL COMPANIONS 


Some wonderful puppies scientifically bred from 
well-known imported show specimens. From $35 up. 
GLENMANOR KENNELS 
Member Scottish Terrier Club of America 
22 Glen Road Winchester, Mass. 


L. H. POWERS Box 293 


IRISH TERRIERS 


“BEST O’ THE BREED” 
AT the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York 


Kennel won the John P. Morrow cup for the best 
Irish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 


Nothing under $40.00 in price. 
HOULTON, MAINE 






// 

















Champion-Bred 


WEST HIGHLAND 
WHITE TERRIER PUPPIES 


4 months old, $35 up 


MRS. W. STRONG CUSHING 
Simsbury, Conn. 





DOG BOOKS FoR. THE HOLIDAYS 


Send for our special list also extra inducement 
for clubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 


C. S. R. Co. P. O. Box 1028 New York City 

















Irish Terriers 
By Champion Reprieve 
The best puppies of the year. 
Oldtown Pioneer. Winner of 12 
first prizes at the large 
BROWS occ cc vcccccnccccnsces 
Oldtown Patricia. Winner of 
firsts at recent large shows .$200 
Others bred by champions at reason- 
able prices. > 
WILMOT_R. EVANS, JR. 
35 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


















AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the 
house, country or farm. 


1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 
To Responsible Parties. 


PRONG 424 wesTFristo 4 


BuavientKenneis MESTee ORS. | 


























“These canny little dogs 
make brave and _ loyal 
companions” 


BOGLEBRAE 
KENNELS 


Huntington, L. I. 

































RRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions, 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 

Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville. N. J. 





















OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century i 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale 
Terriers in the Wor 


Dept. O La Rue, Ohio 











COLLIES 


The dogs I win with are 
the ones I breed from! 
Puppies out of Sarsfield Wishaw Queen 
FOR SALE 
Others of equally good 
breeding from $25 up 
Phone Farragut 4133 
Patrick Tully, Owner, Kennels, 


loster, N. J. 
N.Y. Address, 1°5 W. 31st St. 

















WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 
TERRIERS 


FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 
8 


Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 191 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
jDog Medicines}118 West 31st Street, New York 




















THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 574, Monticello, lowa 








of the home and farm 


children to healthful exercise, and guard them with their 


are a great comfort for old people, or nervous women whose 
















answered. 
















Dept. ¥. F. 


A USEFUL, PROFITABLE DOG 


A White Collie will pay for its keep many times as a faithful shepherd and dauntless guard 

, pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. No farm or city 
home is complete without a big, brave White Scotch Collie. The Collie is a tireless playmate 
for children, a partner for the boys, and a sleepless and fearless protector for girls on all oc- 
casions. They will earn their keep in saving doctor bills and nurse hire: because they attract 
i . A_ sensitive companion for 
adults and the most aristocratic dog for a young lady desiring a beautiful, graceful pet. They 
husbands are away much of the 
time. Ours are handy, strong, brave, en- 
pedigree, country-raised 
stock, suitable for any climate from Alaska 
to Mexico. They more than pay for them- 
selves by the work they do, the property 
they protect, or the young puppies they 
raise. Price reasonable. Letters cheerfully 
We will appreciate your telling 
us for what use the dog is intended. 


Island White Collie Kennels, 


during, active, 





Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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BERO OF ELMVIEW 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE ARMY SCOUT DOGS 
ELMHURST, PA. The a of MR. and MRS. B. H. THROOP 


The home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
I-hrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and 
show standpoint ever seen in America. 

At the recent Specialty Show of the breed—their progeny accounted for the 
following prizes: 


il NE 


First Open Dogs First American Bred Bitches 

Winners Dogs First Limit Bitches 

Second American Bred Dogs First Open Bitches 

Second Limit Dogs Winners Bitches : 
Third Open Dogs First Bred By Exhibitor Dogs = 


and Herta herself was awarded the Special for the best dog or bitch in the show. 


DOGS AT STUD. PUPPIES ANDGROWN DOGS OF OUROWN BREEDING FOR SALE 


For particulars address = 
Elmview Kennels Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Building Scranton, Pa. = 
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GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPPIES 


A number of splendid, high class specimens for sale. 
All ffectionate, alert and ionable. 
are affectionate, alert and companionable MALES 


FEMALES MRS. GENEVIEVE CHANDLER PHIPPS $15. 00 


$50.00 GREYSTONE CAMP, EVERGREEN, COLO. 


A PERMANENT DOG SHOW 


THOROUGHBRED DOGS—ALL BREEDS 





at 

















“Highest Possible Qualities 
Lowest Possible Price’’ 





43 West 46th St. New York Tel. 5135 Bryant 
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POLICE DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 













i Se 
/ iw Ask 
j ; For Illustrated 
4 Booklet 
= *: '¥ Satisfaction Guaranteed ! 


ky 


PALISADE KENNELS, Box 40, East Killingly, Conn. 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 
MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 
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POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOW BROOK 
FARM 


>| Hempstead, Lt Ne 
Lewando Kennels, Reg. 














AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders. Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
F dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection wie By gt —- 


D OGS The Kennels, Woodside. cee Island (near 


Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 














POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 


| ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
“| Males and Females. 5 and 10 Months Old 
3 Pedigreed and Registered 









Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


| Stonyacres Kennels 








a SFE | 
“My Heroes”? NORWALK, CONN. 
E. D. MIELS 
165 Broadway, New York Member G.S.D.C. 











A PAIR OF 


FOR SALE 
One MALE--One FEMALE. Wonderful Imported Specimens 
--\Woif Grey-—both strictly house-broken---have been raised 
with family and are loyal companions. Dealers need not apply. 
MRS. GEORGE LEE 
137 Lexington Avenue Passaic, N. J- 




















~/ HOHELUFT 
, HMENNELS 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG/ 


JOHIN GANZ... 
MEMBER GSDC” A 









STAPLETON STATE ISLAND ne 
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St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels Long Branch, N. J. 
Dept. V. *Phone 855J 
















RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


A limited offering of puppies remarkable for breeding 
and type at $75 and up. 

Borzoi of Gilmorelands will never be ordinary, in price 
or breeding. Nor will the supply equal the demand. 


GILMORELANDS, FREDONIA, KANSAS 
Kennel Division 


















The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hcunds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear arid Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
treating catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin. 














WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS 


PUPPIES—COMPANIONS 
SHOW DOGS— FOUNRATION 


Take a well bred, intelligent pup with 
you when you go to the country. Wires 
make splendid companions and watch dogs. Our winnings at 
Boston and New York should show that we have the BEST 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. H. HARDCASTLE, Manager 


PRIDES HILL TWEAK‘'EM 








A DOG IS THE ONLY FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 





Polk Miller’s Dog Book-F ree 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 
Dept.201 Richmond, Va. 

















SUPERB RED CHOWS 
AT STUD 


Mandarin of Bainbridge, Fee $75 
Fee Cums Boy, Fee $60 
Greenacre Hummer, Fee $30 
Mr. Chang, Fee $25 

Sun Dawn, Fee $20 


Puppies for Disposal 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 


Queens Blvd. & Jefferson St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
"Phone 1236 Bedford 


ee ox 
MANDARIN 














The “Rainier” Open 





for Charter for 
Trips to Alaska 


An opportunity to give one’s friends that unusual 
outing—or for Father to take that month or so off and 
give the family that promised holiday—or for that 
wedding party to stray into the land of adventure. 


LASKA is America’s last frontier—expansive beyond description— 
majestic beyond comparison—a land of defiance, yet of irre- 
sistible charm; a land that has made men and enveloped men. 

To the outside world, the story of Alaska has been served in fragments 
—at times awesome—at times startling—at times overwhelming. To- 
day, Alaska is modern, but so extensive that the cleverest pen cannot 








I ‘ portray it. No one can lay claim to a knowledge of Alaska until he 
sees it; and when he sees it, it enchants him; he never forgets it. The 
coming summer the opportunity is afforded two or three parties of 
eight or nine to travel the rugged shore line of Alaska in a leisurely, 
carefree manner, with the Yacht “Rainier’—linger here and there as 
the fancy dictates—stray inland for a few days and shoot big game, 
for there are still any number of bear, mountain goats, cougars, moun- 
tain lions and other large animals in the Alaska country; and, if one’s 
fancy runs to fishing, a fill of it also can be had, as the waters of Alaska 
teem with sea as well as stream and lake fish, not having been whipped 
bare as have most other places. The trip to Alaska in the Yacht 
“Rainier” is absolutely safe, as this yacht was constructed especially 
for cruising in Alaskan waters. The climatic conditions are perfect— 
neither hot nor cold—just right—and the trip is made through what 
is known as the inside passage—a three-thousand-mile water lane that 








is separated from the ocean proper by hundreds of small islands and narrows, thus preventing the water from ever becoming rougher than that of many 
harbors and rivers of the United States. The Yacht “Rainier” is roomy and comfortable. It is eighty-five feet in length—has a sixteen-foot beam. Its gross 
tonnage is seventy-four tons. Its motive power is gasoline or distillate. It has two masts, rig and fender boom—a canopy cot that breaks the wind and 
makes basking in the sun a kingly sport. It has three staterooms for guests, having one double and one single berth each—running water washstands in 
each room—crew’s quarters are separate. It has a galley, dining room and social hall. The galley is furnished with equipment and the social hall with 
Victrola, card tables, etc. The entire yacht is heated with hot water and is electrically lighted. It is thoroughly seaworthy and speedy, being capable 
of making a trip across the Atlantic or Pacific if necessary. It is. under private register and is used by its owner for cruises around the Puget Sound country, 
to Alaska, California and Mexico. His plans to use it the coming summer have been upset by the present unusual world conditions, so rather than let it 
lay idle he has consented to charter it to an individual or to parties who are in a position to avail themselves of such a rare opportunity. Three different 
parties are the most that possibly can be accommodated, probably only two, so it is advised that those interested avoid disappointment by making reser- 
vation at once. For reservation or further information, address President, Rainier Products Company, Seattle, Washington. 




























“Write me as ~ 
* you would a frien 
Eleanor Gray. 


HATEVER you may | 
| 
| 


vo 





need—Eleanor Gray 

will gladly secure it 
for you at Chicago’s style 
center. Just a line to Elea- 
nor Gray, in charge of Man- | | 
del’s Personal Shopping Ser- 
vice, and your purchase will | 
be carefully chosen by one | 
constantly abreast the ever- 
changing modes :nd expert 
at judging values. 
Whether it be a suit, dress, hosiery, 
underwear, footwear—samples of 
yard goods—anything—just write 
to Eleanor Gray, describing with | | 
intimacy your every need. She'll | 
choose from apparel and merchan- | 
dise approved by critical metropol- 
itan shoppers. 


Mandel’s Book of 


| 
| 
Fashions for Summer | 








Write today for a copy, free. Ad- 
ele dress Department X. © 
in 
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7. Mandel Brothers” 3 
- 2.8 
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| 
| 
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Chicago LA ze 
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The E. Z.GARTER 
delights all who try 
it. The wide web- 
bing rests light- 
ly on muscles 
and veins. 
Physicians 
recom- 
mend it as 
an aid tothe 
feet. You 







ol dozens from us 
— without obligation 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 


Can’t come undone—no buckles or_ adjustments. 
25¢ for lisle, 50c for silk. Also the E. Z. 2 GRIP, 
40c and 60c. If not at dealer’s send his name 
and price to the THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., Dept. V, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














HAVE YOU 
LAME FEET? 


c “Two feet” of trouble 
will destroy a mile of comfort. 
There is a way to have comfortable 
feet and wear a smaller, more snugly 
fitting shoe. | 
If you refuse ready-made eyeglasses, } 
why wear heavy, ready-made arch 
supports? 
Call or send for Booklet F. 


WILBOR LABORATORY || |: 
Correction of the Feet 
Massage X-Ray. 

Suite 3834, Grand Central Terminal. 

Telephone—Murray Hill 538. | 








Take elevator at Track 23. 
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“Hey 
Tom!”’ 


Do you remember when 
Tom Sawyer went swim- 
ming and had everything 
hidden so carefully that 
Aunt Polly couldn’t find 
out ?— 
Aunt Polly had sewed 
up his shirt that morning— 
But Tom had carefully 
re-sewed it, so he thought 
he was safe. But alack and 
alas! he used black thread 
> instead of white! 
' em - Once more you will laugh 
; with Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn—but you will want to 
cry as you laugh. For behind the joy of youth is the reality of 
life—the philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: NOVELS—BOY’S STORIES—HUMOR 


ESSAYS—TRAVEL—HISTORY 

While he lived we loved him. He made us laugh, so that 
we had not time to see that his style was sublime, that he was 
biblical in simplicity, that he was to America another Lincoln 
in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crewds—we hung 
on his every word—we smiled, ready to laugh at his least word. 
But now he is gone we love him—yes—he’s the familiar friend— 
but he has joined the immortals. More than Whitman—than 
Longfellow, than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for 
America—with the great of the earth—the Homer of this land— 
a prince of men—a king among dreamers—a child among children. 





The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America—the 
humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. In this work we find all things, from the ridiculous of 
“Huckleberry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of Arc”—the most 
spiritual book that was ever written in the English language, of 
serene and lovely beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who 
could write two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” and “ Joan 
of Arc” was sublime in power. His youth and his laughter are 
eternal; his genius will never die. 


The Price Goes Up Again 


Mark Twain wanted every one in America to own a set of 
his books. So one of the last things he asked was that we make 
a set at so low a price that every one might own one. He said, 
“Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make editions to sell for $200 
and $300 and $1000. Make good books, books good to look at 
and easy to read and make the price low.” So we have made this 
set. And up to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. 


Rising costs make it impossible to continue this sale of Mark 
Twain at a low price. New editions will cost very much more 
than this Author’s National Edition. A few months ago we had 
to raise the price a little. That raise in price was a very small 


one. It does not matter much if you missed it. But now the HARPER & 
price must go up again. You must act at once. You must JP a. ae 
sign and mail the coupon now. If ycu want a set at a pop- eRe egy hide 
ular price, do not delay. This edition will soon be with- / Pena? peg ay recs 
drawn and then you will pay considerably more for 7 Taala's seaeks in toenh 

. ty-five volumes, illustrat- 


ed, bound in 


your Mark Twain. 
z 


handsome 
ne te gm in gold, 
a and trimmed edges. If not 
Send Coupon No Money To-day ‘4 satisfactory, I will r-turn them 
at your expense. Otherwise 
will send you $1.00 ‘vithin 5 days 
and $2.00 a month for 14 months, 


7 Vanity Fair 4-18 


Remember, never again will a set of Mark 
Twain be offered at such a price as this. When 
this edition is gone there will be no more 
at this price. / 


PO ser wocte unre Cecccccccccccccee 

Send the coupon herewith at once. ” 
/ OIE. He Sess cb sins dea han thou eae 
er ee ee ‘ 


1817-1918 


NEW YORK P For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change abov 
terms to $2.50 after examination and $3.00 a mo. for 20 mos 
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Attention ! 
Shoot ! 


This might have been the title of 
the most entertaining and illumi 
nating book that has been written 
about that vast army of men, wom- 
en and children who make the 
movies. But it isn’t; the actual 
title of the book is FILM FOLK, 
It is by Rob Wagner, who has 
been in sympathetic contact with 
the new art since its early days 
and who knows all its details in- 
timately. 

FILM FOLK is a sort of Los 
Angeles Canterbury Tales where- 
in appear the stories, told in the 
first person, of the handsome film 
actor whose beauty is fatal to his 
comfort; of the lady star; the child 
wonder; the studio mother; the 
camera man, who “shoots the 
films”; the scenario writer; the 
“extra” man and woman, whose 
numbers are as the sands of the 
sea, etc. 

The author contrives to set forth 
in the course of the book the en- 
tire movie-making world. While 
the reader is being entertained 
with breezy stories full of humor 
and go, he is, at the same time, 
getting a clear idea of how the 
films are made, as well as inter- 
esting accounts of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of the 
great movie villages—manners and 
customs unique in many respects. 


Film Folk is published by The Century 
Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


Its many illustrations really do illustrate. 
It is sold at all bookstores for $2.00. 

















“Stop it?” 


Sure it will stop it 


Glover’s Mange Medicine 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it. 


Your barber has it 


H. Clay Glover Company, Inc, 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City 


























Protect the Song Birds! 


IT h 
W Uirds all of gar food 
ie 


your duty E 
aj them and furnish them 
with eafe homes, in 
which to. raise their 
~% young. They will free 
~~ your grounds and gar- 
dens trom insect pests 
and gladden your heart 
4 with their beauty and 
song. Just the right 
kind of a 


Dodson Bird House 

g for every kind of bird 

You canattractany bird 

3} to your home grounds-- 

- Sby ginpty putting up the 

56 Room Colonial Martin House right Dodson House. 

eal y if? FREE Rird Book sent on request, 

Order Now Don t Wait! illustrating Dodson line, giving 
prices. Also beautiful colored Bird picture free. 














JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American Audubon 
Association. 711 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 











on's Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your commur 
nity of these grain eating pests. Price $6. j 
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S° unnecessary to have your 
dresses ruined by perspiration! 
Odorono, used regularly gives you 
charming daintiness, makes protec- 
tion for your dresses unnecessary. 
At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial size 30c. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 
Address The Odorono Co., 215 Blair Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, or if you live in 
Canada, address The Arthur Sales Co., 
29 Colborne Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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A Conservation 
Suggestion : - 


BOHN-IZE YOUR FOOD- 
SAVING ABILITY 


No matter how efficient your own methods of food handling are, 
if your refrigerator does not protect your efforts perfectly, your 
ability is wasted. Choose a refrigerator that has demonstrated 
its real worth. The Bohn Syphon Refrigerator has stood every 
test made in homes or domestic science institutes an“ has, year 
after year, been a leader. It will give you the foc s-saving— 
and ice-saving efficiency you need. 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 


The Bohn Dealer in nearly every city can give you a demonstra- 
tion which is convincing. Let him show you the one-piece 
porcelain lining with full rounded corners; the Syphon which 
assures dry, pure air; the sanitary drain, easy to get at; large 
ice chambers and extremely durable, efficient construction. There 
vic size for your needs and outside icing is afforded if you 
wish it. 






If you wish, we will 
mail you _ interesting 
literature on the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator 
and give you the name 
of the Bohn dealer in 
your city. 


BOHN 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


BOHN SANITOR TABLE 
$6.50 and up, St. Paul. 































1425 University Avenue 
St. Paul, Minn. 


New York, 53 W. 42nd St. 
Newark, 913 Broad St. 
Chicago, 68 E, Washington St. 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co., 
San Francisco 


Parmalee-Dohrmann Co., 
Los Angeles. 
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One year (12 issues)............ 3 0. All advertising must be pai for 
Antiques RATES ;8 months (8 issues)......... 23. with order. Copy must reach us Fruits 
4months (4 issues. minimum order) 19. fortv davs before date of pubiication 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Copper and Bronze. Also an unusually fine collec- 
tion of linens and embroideries. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 


Books and Prints—Cont. 


Costumes and Fancy Dress—Cont. 


H. neg & SON 


Fruit Shop 
Fifth ‘Avenue at 46th ai 


557 
Tel. 1762 Murray Hill. York. 





BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also 
linen and embroidery. Many unique gifts, Be up. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28th St. M. 
THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, 
at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. 





BOOKLOVERS: 


Rare, unexpurgated French novels, 
““Boccaccio’s Decameron,’ $3 ppd. ; 


; ‘‘Manon Les- 


COSTUME RESEARCH 


For photo-plays, (theatres), costumers, designers, 











cant,’’ $2 ppd. ; “‘Madame Bovary. ”* $1.50 ppd. Rich, or writers. Accurate drawings in colors or black 
De Luxe Bindings. Leonard Strickler, Sheridan, Pa. | white. Eliz. E. Case, 330 W. 15 St., N.Y. Far. 5779 
Candies and Delicacies Dancing 





Florists 


MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Flowers and plants for every occasion. Best 
quality, tastily arranged at moderate Po 
Write for price list. Tel. Plaza 7241, 7242. 








PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have several 
small pieces suitable for gifts. Mrs. Ada M. 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th -St. Morningside 6656. 
THE JAPANESE PRINT EXCHANGE 

Rare Examples for Collectors. 

Portfolios Sent for Inspection 
Lucy Brown, 123 E. 57th St. Tel. Plaza 6605. 





LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2,3 & 5 


pound boxes delivered postpaid anywhere in the 


United States, $1 per poun 


I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS. (20th year) 

Interpretive. Ballet, 

ciety or Stage): also Teachers? “Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Catalogue. 


Classic, 
So- 





MAX SCHLING, Charter member of International 
Florists Teleggaph Delivery Association. Place 

your order now_and have flowers delivered in 
two hours in New York or any other city. 





PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 


a with fresh Cream and Nuts. 
nd $1.25 for box of assortment. 
Maple Grove Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


CHALIF ORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING; thor- 
ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 
room Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. 
163-5 W. 57th St.. N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 





Furniture 





“WHAT D’YE oe :—What d’ye lack: sional 


ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. 


“The Aristocrat of 


VESTOFF- SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc 




















d’ye lack tod You can’t help Confections.’’ Original, Gciiclows, pure. Artistical- | Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. 
find it in this List. And Vanity Fair boxed and sealed. $1.25 a lb. Sent ppd. llus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. | Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
recommends each on Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine. | $5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. | 34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 
CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, Dainty ALBERT H. HARRIS FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at all times 
Art Galleri Salads and Entrees can ordered at all Distinctive instruction of the year. Distinctive McHughwillow Furniture, 
r alteries Cushman stores or at Main Office, Sixth Ave., in Modern Dancing. Wabrics, Wall Papers, and Unique Accessories. 
at 53rd Street. Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. | 301 Madi Ave. 1531 Murray Hill. | Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Est. 1878. 9 W. 42d St. 
WANTED —" > gtd hy and_ miniatures | meee CARAMELS ARE WONDERFUL WILMA GILMORE DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
50 yea old. Also rare Prints and garas have a taste that lingers.’”’ Castle House Graduate manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 


other Paintings. Art Salon Universal. 416 
Madison Avenue. Telephone Murray Hill 1480. 











Artists and Art Objects 


with your order send money or stamps. 
Demonets’, Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Modern Dances 


109 West 57th Strect. Circle 4026. 


Complete your rooms now. 


with things you have. 
Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries 








Ceramics 


MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
47 West 72nd St., 555 and 557 West 182nd S8t., 
New York City. Mr. Duryea is an American 
authority on old and modern d 


THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Ww ~—— ee Makers and ——- 
most eo aly whole: 
exhibition an New York. 43-51 West “seth Street. 





yay as ART SHOP 
728 Madison Ave., N. Y. ITllustrates what can be 





THE AFRICAN TILE COMPANY OF TUNIS 
Mantels, Floors, 


Fountains, Panels, Tables, Win- 


COLEMAN & DANIELSON. Classic, Ballet, Inter- 
pretive, Nature & Modern Social dancing in class 


WRITE FOR THE PIECES you want, telling re- 
quirements as definitely as possible. Pictures and 


























done with pure briilant color in nursery furnish- | Gow Boxes, Lamps, etc. ye demonstrate how | 2r private. For children, adults & teachers. 2700 | full descriptions sent. Mary Allen Distinctive 
ings, painted furniture. Embroidered smocks. | these tiles can ~y utilized in ‘nniauerable ways. | Broadway, at 103rd St., N. Y.C. Riverside 354. | Furniture. 77 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Stuyv. 5391, 
el Pte 9 pF taken — ~~ Bardo eae, | = <4 ve MOLLER Li gy nh gl Bag to 
; an rom 0 Mosques an Palaces supervise vy ree ancing in its pures orm. Tivate. class nd 
Automobiles the Architect of ys French Government, The and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. | Furriers 
colors cannot be copied in this country. Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. | 
MONOGRAMS.  Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver THE AFRICAN TILE COMPANY OF TUNIS MARGARET CRAWFORD FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
Se ase seteaan | 28 Bast Sith Street eTimany’s | gietta, MT Ghee ile epattnents | SHE send art nse cai ArH Gre 
a . Telephone—4273 Vanderbilt ookle ircle epartments*‘ | ship. Send forournewillustrated catalog. 4 
Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. ew Seek ity New York City & Son, 37 West 37th St.. Phone Greeley 2210. 
DIMANT. Former principle ‘‘Imperial Russian | ALL REPAIRING is aa under my personal 


Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously ; aad used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 
JOHN POST’S Blackhead Lotion eradicates black- 
heads by absorbing the secretion in the pores; 
contracts large pores, clarifies the skin. $1. Has 
stood thetestfor20yrs. 500 5th Ave., cor. 428t., N.Y. 











Children’s Things 


Ballet.’"” Now teaching all forms of classical, 
Russian and modern dancing. (Descriptive litera- 
ture.) Studio, 438 8_ Madison Ave., nr. 49th, N. Y.C. 








supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old Furs and let me suggest the 
new styles? M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. 





HELEN SPEER 17 East 48th St., N. Y. 
Invites you to visit her new and most, unique 
Shop for the “Child at Play.’ 
Model Playrooms shown in their entirety. 


Chiropody & Massage 








Dramatic Arts 





Carden Things 





THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, 

Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mathison 

General Training for the stage. Teacher of ‘Alice 
Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 





WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. Have 
my permanent six months guaranteed large, 
soft,, flat wave. Mile. Eve Becktel, 
507 Fifth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. 

KEEP YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE —IT PAYS. 

Best face treatment in City at moderate cost. Nose, 

Mouth, Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 

Bedford’s, 25 West 34th St. ‘Tel. 1140 Greeley. 





OR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot 
Ointment for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, Cogs- 
well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 
Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Cigarettes 





V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
for women who demand the best. Exclusive methods; 
only finest French Preparations used. Endorsed by 
royalty. Send for booklet. 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL Complexion Cream, 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, makes 
and keeps ~ skin clear —, smooth. Postpaid $1. 
m Fletcher Co., Los Angeles. 





“BUD’’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 
most distinct ve cigarette made. Selected Turkish 
tobacco, mild fragrant blend. Distinctive box of 10, 
$2delivered Bud CigaretteCo., Inc.,6 RectorSt., N.Y. 
SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 
Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


5 Two dollars. 
Pinkus Brothers, 157 Cedar St., New York City. 








NO MATTER WHERE You ARE, 
the a under these headings 


DURING APRIL ONLY, 250 Turkish cigarettes in- 
iuialed & made to order for $5. 





_—— 


(Usually sold at 





Dry Cleaning 


HOWARD STUDIOS, INC. 
Announce Their New ‘Gallery 
At 7 West 47th Street, New York Cit 
Garden Ornaments. Mantels, Bronzes, ey Cottas 


Beautiful things for Garden & House from simple 
inexpensive vases to magnificent terraces and en- 
trances to estates. Estimates & designs furnished. 
Catalog beautifully illustrated. Post prepaid, 50c. 








KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
Drycleaning. Wepay express or parcel’post one way. 
Branches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 a 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C 








Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





CHRISTINE. Expert and prompt attention to 
Hemstitching Plaiting Ruching. 
Buttons covere Sy eing & cleaning. 
78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. 
HEMSTITCHING, fashionable Plaiting, Buttons 
covered, latest styles, Dry Cleaning, Fancy Dyeing 








Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. 
69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670. 
MME. FURMAN La Macey ya BRYANT 1376 
03 W. 47th Street, N Cc. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 
Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 
WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. bie 





















































ill purchase anything $2.50 a 100.) Also ladies’ perfumed tt i , 
~~ vish. goid, cork or plain tips. : Vitsas, 503 Sears xy : phone teapot ke. Pb tgs gg iy new. Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
Blouses Corsets makers and Tailor supplies. Send for_price list. Gowns Remodeled 
B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 7 
13 West 30th Street GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. ftted by New York, because I have made creations out. of 
Blouses, Neckwear of All” Kinds. a a ae ag x sou Fal = Olmstead Feathers and Boas gowns that seemed hopeless. Homer, 114% West 
All hand work. Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 37th Street, N. Telephone 5265 Greeley. 
‘ MME. ROSE LILEI models which accurate fore- PARADISE SEND us your ere gowns, we will give you 
Books and Prints cast the "Trend of. Fashion.” Custom made only rane ARES, Gove, etka en ee ate ee oe 
at 15 West a ow rg ly <2 2818 Bryant oS en oe price does not meet with your approval we 
BRENTANO’S — Booksellers to. the World All | WME. L. BROWN CORSETIERE NEWEST BOAS AND FANCIES will return gowns prepaid. We are the largest 
Books, all all L formerly fitter for the Peetz Corset Co. made from your old feathers. Cleaning & Dyeing. | remodeling establishment in America. bg os 





delivered to any point on the Globe. 
Brentano’s, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THESE SHOPS ae GIVE 





Patronize them.‘ 

ata’ AND REBELLION, The Book Of Romance, 

Robert DeCamp Leland, Youth written down 

in song. At all bookstores, 75c. 

The Four Seas Company, Publishers, Boston. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE by Wm 
M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic Italian 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated gircalart 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop. 5th Ave. at 38 St. 


THE STERLING bg ae f 





presence in this Guide. 





Front & back_laced corsets & brassieres 
45 West 37th St.. New York. Phone 4786 Greeley. 


rompt Mail Servi 


H. Methot, oo. West 34th Street, ‘New York City. 


Vanderbilt 2771. Mme. 


a good reason, 
New York City. 


Inc., 13 West 39th Street, 








MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of fashion. 
1 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 








- - Flesh Reduction 


Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 





LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSET SPECIALIST 


Copied, Cleaned, Repaired—Made to Order, Ready 


to Wear. Reasonable. Send for ~ pay illustrated 
booklet. 500 5th Ave., 42nd S 








Costumes and Fancy Dress 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercis- 
ing required. Dr. R. Newman, o— physician, 
286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.). N. ¥.C. Mad. Sa., 5758. 


papas ® DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 
Tnusual Remodeling Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11% W. 37th St., N.Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 





WEIGHT REDUCED by reatificalie applied ex- 
ercises. One woman lost 35 lbs. Private Instruc- 
tion. Est. 1899. Booklet. Topel_ Gymnasium. 
Broadway. corner 96th St. Phone Riverside 440. 


KATHERINE CASEY, gowns for all occasions. 
Afternoon frocks. Your material used if desired. 
Remodeling also done. 

112 West 58th Street, New York. 





sedans © ag FANCY ——— 
Hired for all occasion 
Tourees, Beards. Human Hair Goods 
Zauder Bros., 113 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. 





THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 


excellent service, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 





MADAME LISETTE. 15 West 37th St.. New York. 
Tel. Greeley 3639. High class dressmaking; original 
gowns, remodeling, models faithfully copi 

Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 
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Gowns and Waists—Cont. 


Made to Order 


Household Furnishings 


. Literary Work and Authors 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 





SMART GOWNS abd Bits & 
Order 
Distinctive remodeling. 
Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, 
richest, most beautiful wall covering. Durable, 
economical, fadeless. Free samples. H. L. Wig- 
gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J 





VICTORIA GOWNS AND 5 eae 
$73-5th Avenue at 35th Street, N. Y. 
rocks made-to-order for all occasions. Mail or- 
ders given prompt attention, Tel. Murray Hill 7212, 


GENUINE MASON IRONSTONE CHINA, Artistic 
[> emt = interiors. House furnishings 

f every kind. Write to or call at our studio. 
Willow Brook Co., 124 East 25 Street, New Y ‘ork. 











A NEW BOOK INDISPENSABLE TO WRITERS, 
by mail 25c. “The Manual of Song W riting, Com- 
posing & oo ag mp has become “They aa ¥ an 
authority. . M. Bauer, 135 E. v4th St., N. Y. C. 


THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72¢ 

treet. In an atmosphere of London itself you 

get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or pines. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge 








Men's Furnishings 


THESE SHOPS ALL GIV 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them. 

















am G d Waist aot THE REPAIR DEPARTMENT OF THE SHIRT | YE SILHOUETTE SHOP of Greenwich Village. 
;, will restore the worn places of men’s shirts Come dine in the light of the candle an 
owns an : aists Interior Decorators in an invisible and satisfying manner at a low congeniality. Afternoon tea and luncheon. 
READY TO ‘WEAR cost. Shirts that are defective at the neckband, Open from 11:30 A. M. 142 West 4th St. 
“WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New York. | U. S. FLAGS, all wool gy 5 x 9, with | shoulders, yoke or cuffs are repaired to appear FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
Gowns—Blouses—Hats 45 stars, $10.00. Laun & Son, 30 West | like new. trial order will be convincing of 3070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 
Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 12th Street, New York. Established 1850. | the durability, neatness and economy of our 1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th St.) 
Moderately Priced. Antiques & odd pieces of furniture. Repairing. | service. No. 9 West 47th Posi New York City. | Breakfast Lunch inner 
sae i A a ste ARMORED ETO fis Ge Le EUR re 149 W. 57th St.? 


JOHN FORSYTHE & SONS, 3 W. 42nd St., Vand. 
9218. Dine, madeas. habutai silk waists at $2.50- 


LAMP SHADES, CUSHIONS and ote articles 
) 


for interior decoration 


Milliners 











Will you not try THE COZY, 


It is across from Carnegie Hall, and a little 





$2.50-$3 & $5, resp. Send for special mail unusual design and fabric. bel it. We think you will not be disappointed 
wher catalog No, 50. Catalogues on request. | Selnta M. Loeb, 37 East oath Street, New York. at our luncheon, _dinner_or_afternoon_ tea. me 
ar Oc Fa sce a a a ee RI i 
Hair and Scalp Treatment Interior F as a sergs Og ie Toilet Preparations 
(Opposite ter Carlton), New York. 
Loss OF HAIR from waving, dye, etc. Consult B. pnt mig HERTS SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City. | GALLI-CURCI, FARRAR and MURATORE use 
Mme. Fendick, 17 W. 45th St., Exponent Interior decorator The location, out of the high rent district, | Julia. Marlowe Cream. Why not send for a jar 
Huntingford Hot Oil Gealp Weare. Consul- Twenty West Fifty- -seventh Street makes it possible to offer the latest and the today? You won’t regret it, only 
920 New York City best in millinery at very reasonable prices, Conolly, 


tations Free. Bryant 














For the country home, a time 
table holder of tin, painted in 
any desired color. Price $2.50. 
A felt pencil holder with a large 
pencil, both finished in brilliant 
colors, will come in handy if 
hung near ee Price 
$1.00. urchased 
through me ‘rudaey air shop- 
ping service. 


desires to announce that he can sketch, detail 
and execute in his own factory any piece of 
furniture that may be required by a 
No design is too difficult, no carving too elaborate, 


Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 








Perfumes 





no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for 
our workers. 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Parfum BOUQUET EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- 






drous charm and refinement. Sample extract 
and Face Powder by mail 20 cents. Tanty, Par- 
fumeur, 116- 120° West 32nd Street, New York. 





“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES. "3 E. 52d St. 
Illustrating settings. 





Profesbiosaid Services 





Showing every phase of furnishing & decorating, 
rugs, fabrics, furniture, mirrors, etc. 
A NEW flower panel screen—antique finish. | REFINED WOMEN in country towns can earn sev- 


Only the unusual ee EXC HIRLTD. 


Seeing is believing. 
MacBride 3 East < 2nd Street, New York 








Jewelry, Silverware al Dieu 


eral hundred dollars during Spring by recommend- 
ing a much needed article to their friends. Mrs. 
Winslow Herbert, Central Park Sc Cu. h, N. ; Z 











MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Amé- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- 
let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine 











Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





A. S. BORG 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, platinum, 
antiques, old jewelry, and pawn tickets. 
146 W. 23d St . Y. Phone 7085 Chelsea. 
A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an exclu- 
sive clientele pays higher cash prices 

for diamonds, old gold jewelry, etc.; 

M. Goldburgh, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
WYLER pays highest prices for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other precious stones; also Platinum, Gold & 
Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. 7 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 








“SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. 

Fifth Avenue Footwear in ey 84, 9, 9%, 10. 

Widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D, Send for wcata- 
log DS and * iting the Narrow Foot. 








Shopping Cotemissionnrs 





MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything on approval 
Services free. Send for bulletin. 

366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Specialty Shops 


THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Sport skirts with hats to match. New 
style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety. “Garden aprons. 








MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N. Y. 

Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, colored 
Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 
tiques & awn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential 


BERTHALIN OSGOOD. Distinctivepaintedfurniture. 
Italian Antiques and reproductions. Inexpensive bed- 
room sets painted to order after individual on 
which are never AN licated. 343 Lexington Av. NOEs 





HERMAN FEINGOLD 
Established Broadway Jewelry aaa. 
1364 Broadway (Bet. 36th & ¢ 37th St.) 

Buy direct—Save money—No 








Sport Things 





Many cold days ‘come in April — 


and May and a log fire is wel- 
come. To keep the hearth fires 
burning have this wood basket 
of woven rattan beside your 
fireplace. It has the binding in 
black and the handle is wound 
with orange-colored bamboo, 
The price is $4.50. The hearth 
brush is made of cocoanut fibre 
and costs 75c. See purchasing 
instructions on this _page. 











Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 





ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
for pose dy pearls, emeralds, precious stones. 
Full value paid for pawn tickets, old gold, silver 

and platinur 











ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 
sealp, giving faded or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, $1. Directions sent. Henna 
Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, N. oR + 
SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE is_ dis- 
tinctly different—more becoming, more beautifully 
natural—no friz or_ kink. Schaeffer, 54 


Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave_ Specialis 

Originator of the famous Frederics Method; oa 
sults incomparable. Call or write for informa- 
tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. (At 53d St. ) 


Hotels 

















Ladies’ Tailors 


Visit the SPORTS SHOP—Unusual and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Suits, Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, eie. Exclusiveness & utmost value, 
Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 Sth Ave. (42d St.) N.Y. 





Unusual Gifts 








Sports Suits for Women. Unequaled values. ima- 
ported Tweeds, Wool Jerseys, $25 & up, also Man- 
nish Sports Coats, Finest Quality, Ready-to-wear 
dept. Sports Shop, 500 5th Ave., 6th Floor, (42d Si st) 








J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N. Y., makes a 
suit for $55, which cannot be duplicated under 
$90. Quality ‘and material Faultless in make and fit. 
Fur Garments Remodeled. Advance Spring Models. 


FOR EASTER EGGS—AMINE YE 
Egg-ceptional, exg-squisite, egg-conomical. 
Tunique Dresses 
Ye Tunique amepee. 53 West 37th Street, N. p & 





D. VELTRY, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. C. Phone M. H. 
6465. Anunusual collection of fascinating spring mod- 
els now on exhibition. To readers of who men- 
tion this announcement a 15% dis. will be allowed. 


Ti Rooms 





GLANCE THROUG 

these columns before planning 
your shopping. You will save 
time _and save your nerves, 





HOTEL MAJESTIC, Fronting Central Park at 
West 72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic. 
Dancing and entertainment nightly. Rooms $2 
a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. 


Maids’ 


hake 


THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th St., 
Luncheon 

Southern Chicken 
Delicious Southern 

REST ASSURED 
whether you buy from the shops 
in this List by visit or mail, sat- 

isfaction is yours. 


Opp. Altman’s, 
Afternoon Tea 
Dinner 
Cooking. 





MRS. COFFYNS STUDIO 
716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Things unusual—Things antique, 
Painted things Things unique. 


OF COURSE YOU HAVE HEARD OF 
Stevenson’s Shop 

18 East 46th Street. 
It is the place where everything pleases. 


ART KNITTING NEEDLES. Decorated in enamels, 
charming flower designs. Desirable — gifts. 
Soxed and posted for $1 a pa 
Gordon B. Moss, 195 Irving Pl, Rutherford, N. J. 


NOVELTY GIFTS for the boys in camp. 

Prices 15¢ to $1.00. Send for new list. 
The Little Workshop, 

Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th avawes Me hci ASS’N SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. | YOUR SHOP is not making the money it could, 
Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. Much favored th Avenue Iyreakfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea and Dinner. | unless you have bought some of the gifts we 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of va vate Street Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams | are offering. No camouflage—real live sellers. 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. New York and Marmalades. Aye A Rale Scottish Welcome. | Chas, Zinn & Co., 893 B’way, New York Gift Dept. 
HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, and Cafe —— ready made Collars KA LAMA O HAWAII, 11 West 47th Street. OUR BASKET line speaks for itself—and our Dolls 
Lafayette, University Place. Caps and to order Cuffs Mary Wilder Gunn of ‘Honolulu, pas. opened are so Bfe- like —708 might expect them too; they 
The two leading French Hotels Coats Aprons a Hawaiian Center in New don’t talk—but the prices do. “Write for i918 
and Restaurants of New York. Bounets Bibs A Luncheon is served between 12:30 ‘and 2:30. Directory.’”’ Charles Zinn & Co., 893 B’way, » A 
HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B'way at 54 St., N. ¥. wore o Bin ane ASS’N MENU SPRING EASTER GIFTS FOR THE BABY. 
In the center of the theatre, —_ ‘and . Tg Fifth Avenue Hawaiian Curries Something always new. Rattles, bunnies, caerines 
Ping section. Rates, $2.00 wu Every room with ae 38th St. Fruits and Salads, sets, bath toys, plates, agi toys, ete. 
private bath. Chas, P. Zazeall, Man. Director. New York Kona Coffee. bailey & Bailey, 27 E. 22nd St., N. Y. Gram. 860. 
LAND 11 
VERONIN: 
VEST One snowy 
Artist imperial Gradgate , Eupeee 
Russian Ballet and 
jolo Danseur Uiess slassique taught by the Wordsworth te 


B. F. Keith’s 


THE 
LEADING 








BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILL 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 


In the bills 








Ballet, Interpretative, 
Classic, National and 
Folk Dancing. Chil- 
dren’s Courses a Spe- 
cialty. Baby Work 

Nature Dancing and 
Dramatic Pantomime, 


Original Dances 
taught by M.Veronine 
Vestoff and Mlle. So- 
nia Serova personally. 


Booklet “F’’ descrip- 
tive of the methods 
of the School awaits 
your inquiry. 


CLASSES 








VESTOFF-SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF DANCING 





Write, ’phone or Call the Studios 
Twenty-Six East Forty-Sixth Street (Opposite The Ritz), New York City 
Telephone 2399 Vanderbilt 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 1918, JUNE 3rd TO JULY 27th 


BOOKLET ‘‘NORMAL INSTRUCTION" 





The two books “Na- 
ture Dancing” and 
“The Russian Impe- 
rial Method of Train- 
ing a Dancer” have 
been accepttd by the 
dancing public of 
America as textbooks, 
They are authorita- 
tive, comprehensive 
and concise in ex- 
pression. An invalu- 
able aid to all desiring 
to gain proficiency in 
these arts. 

Price, $5.00 per volume. 





PRIVATE LESSONS 








ON REQUEST 
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— “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


X, EP duality, alwal stot 0 ws 
aster's 
cthe € Victor Talking M ads = 


The ae oneness toa 
perfect Victor reproduction 


Victrola VictorRecords Victor System of Changeable Needles 


Because Victor Records and Victor Instruments are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the proc- 
esses of manufacture, their use, one with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


When you want to hear Caruso—or any other of the 
world’s greatest artists—just as he actually sings in 
real life, it is necessary to play his Victor Record on 
the Victrola. That is the instrument for which the 
record was made, and only by their combined use is 
the true tone of the artist faithfully reproduced. 


You will desire, of course, to play your records loud 

or soft according to the acoustic sur- 
roundings, and as mood and occasion dic- 
tate. And this is accomplished by the 
Victor system.of changeable needles— 
with the semi-permanent Victor Tungs- 
tone Stylus—and the modifying doors of 
the Victrola. 


It is the perfection of every Victor part, 
and its perfect combination with all other 
Victor parts, that results in the superior 
Victor tone-quality—that makes neces- 
sary the combined use of the Victrola, 
Victor Records, and Victor Needles. 





There are Victor dealers everywhere and 
they will gladly demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400—and 
play any music you wish to hear. Period styles 
to order from $375 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. pai st ; 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors "4 ee ’ | 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 1st of each month 


Victrola XVII, $268 
< Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
a Mahogany or oak 


a uae remacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. 
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A Maiden’s Undoing 


The Story of an Innocent Girl’s Supreme Sacrifice 


HEN Edward Charles Trevor Fitz- 
hugh Ap Glamis Ap Gwiefys Ap 


Parantliegh Gwyniad, Lord of Lord 
and Taylor, and Duke of Phoenix was being 
christened by the Archbishop of York, that 
worthy asked him what Biblical text he 
wished inscribed on his certificate. The 
young Duke replied, without hesitation, 
“Oh, let my soul delight itself in fatness.” 

Edward Charles had never lost his love 
for fatness, especially for fat ladies. The 
only woman who had been able to quell his 
infantile cries was known all over the coun- 
tryside for her great amplitude and beam. 
At dancing school he created a good deal of 
jealousy by kissing only the fat girls in the 
class. 

Had the Duke lived in America he and 
Al Reeves would have certainly been part- 
ners in the burlesque business. 


* * * 


We next find the Duke on the station 
platform of Tuxedo, surrounded by two 
Gladstone bags, three steamer rugs, a hat 
box and caddy bag. He was travelling light. 

When Henry Henderson, of Henderson, 
Hoozis and Howzat, had told the Duke, at 
the Knickerbocker Club that he owned a 
portrait by Rubens of the fattest model that 
artist had ever immortalized, the Duke gave 
ready ear; and when he learned that though 
decidedly embonpointed, the lady was not 
overupholstered, he became really inter- 
ested. When Mr. Henderson, who would 
have made a good circus press agent, de- 
clared she was a marvellous mountain of 
calorific, cyclopean curvatures, the Duke de- 
cided, then and there, that the air of Tuxedo, 
over the week-end, would do him untold 
benefit. Here he was then, treading the 
station platform with his proud ducal feet 
and waiting to be taken to the Henderson’s 
winter palace where Mr. Rubens’s reducing- 
cure advertisement was hanging. 

Suddenly a sweet small voice broke the 
chilly stillness of the Tuxedo air. 

“Duke—er—Lord—er—Edward—er ?” 

The Duke turned to find a very pretty and 
plump young lady beside him. 

“How d’you do,” she continued hurried- 
ly. “I’m Marjorie—Marjorie Henderson.” 


N the way to the winter palace, the Lord 

of Lord and Taylor became almost fa- 
miliar with Marjorie, and even called her a 
“jolly little butter-ball,” on three separate 
occasions, 

Please don’t think Marjorie was at all 
forward. A more bashful maiden couldn’t 
be found in the entire length of the corridor 
at the Biltmore. Marjorie was as sweet 
and unspoiled as a movie custard pie. She 
was the idol of her parents, the darling of 
Vogue’s fashion editors, and the society 
photographers’ one best bet. 


There were four great things in Marjorie’s 
life: her car, her prize pup, her French 
maid, and her painted ukulele. 


“A rippin’ little butter-ball at the Midnight 
Frolic, who had waved a flag and, in waving 
it, had entranced the fancy of the Duke” 


But now that a fifth passion was about 
to float into her life—Edward, Etcetera and 
So Forth of Phoenix—she had put on all 
the coats and sweaters she possessed and 
gone down to the station to meet her doom. 

Two hours have passed. The Duke is 
still filling his eye with the symmetry of 
Rubens’ Renaissance squab. While he is 
thus engaged let us take a discreet peep at 
Marjorie, who has gone to dress for dinner 
in the sanctity of her own pink and blue 
suite in the west tower. As she peels off 
coat after sweater after coat after sweater, 
a great truth dawns upon us. Marjorie isn’t 
as plump as the Duke first thought she was. 
In fact she isn’t as plump as we first 
thought she was. Putting it baldly, she isn’t 
plump at all! In fact, she once made quite 
a success by posing, at a Red Cross benefit, 
as a knitting needle. 

But when the Duke first saw Marjorie at 
the station, things were very different with 
her. Thanks to the native Irish wit of 
Céléste, her French maid, Marjorie, when 
she bounced on to the platform, was a mas- 
terpiece of camouflage. With the aid of 
sweaters and Lucile ruffles, and jackets, and 
hug-me-tights, Marjorie seemed to be a sure 
enough bouncing baby doll. 

Edward Charles liked fat women, did he? 
Well, she’d show him. As the hours passed 
by, the eye of the Duke found increasing de- 
light in Marjorie’s appearance. It might 


well do so, for the reason that each time he 
saw her, she had on a few more clothes. 


ATE on Monday night, the Duke laid his 

heart, his coronet and his entire schedule 
of liabilities at Marjorie’s feet. And Mar- 
jorie, with a sigh that nearly rended her 
disguise, accepted him—and went to bed. 
In her own room, as a mild celebration of 
her good fortune, she drank copiously from 
a bottle of cod-liver oil emulsion. Then she 
went to bed and dreamed of the Duke’s crest 
—a gwyniad nageant, gules, with a pickaxe, 
argent, in its mouth. This crest—oh! happy 
day—was to be her very own—to engrave 
upon her stationery, héer car, her pup’s 
blanket, and her painted ukulele. 

ie es 

Many fat days sped their way. Like the 
heathen, the Duke was happy in his igno- 
rance. He never saw little Marjorie other 
than she wasn’t. 

Marjorie vowed that she would never tell 
him the truth—never, never, never!—before 
their marriage! When he found it out, 
after they were married—well, he wouldn’t 
forget that he was a gentleman even if he 


was her husband. 
x * x 


CF E night, after Marjorie had gone to 
her room—it was after eleven—the 
Duke, and Mr. and Mrs. Henderson were 
sitting in the library. The Duke’ was gaz- 
ing dreamily through the door at the hall 
lamp. He had been describing a rippin’ lit- 
tle butter-ball he had seen at the Midnight 
Frolic, and how she waved a flag, and en- 
tranced his ducal fancy. Mr. Henderson 
was listening, with avidity. Mrs. Hender- 
son was knitting a beanie—or army helmet. 
Mrs. Henderson looked into the hall, and 
then a cold chill shook her frame. She 
turned to the Duke, whose face was frozen 
with incredulity, amazement and _ horror. 
His stricken eyes were resting on her own 
daughter, Marjorie, who stood in the hall 
clothed, as was painfully apparent, in noth- 
ing more than a filmy negligee, and a rébe 
de nuit of the same material. 

Nobody said a word. 

“May I come in?” chirped Marjorie as 
she advanced into the library in a direct line 
between the Duke and the hall lamp. 

“Good God!” shrieked the Duke, as he 
sank into the merciful anesthesia of a swoon. 

“Marjorie,” moaned poor Mrs. Henderson. 

“T don’t care a darn,” cried Marjorie, as 
she hurled her art-jewelry engagement ring 
at the recumbent form of Edward Charles 
Trevor Fitzhugh Ap Glamis Ap Gwiefys Ap 
Parantliegh Gwyniad, Lord of Lord and 
Taylor, and Duke of Phoenix. 

“Céleste had gone to bed and I just had 
to come down here and get my copy of 
VANITY FAIR!” H. W. H. 
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STERLING SILVERWARE 
ENRICHES BOTH THE 
HOME AND YOU 


At this period of the year 
when womankind, taking her 
cue from Spring, is busy 
rearranging the home and 
finding new opportunities 
to add to its attractiveness 
and to improve its service 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


is both an inspiration and an 
investment, for it enriches 
the home by its utility and 
beauty, and enriches the 
possessor by the lifetime 
length of its service and its 
permanent intrinsic worth. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold by leading jewelers 


everywhere and 
aie trademark GUO 
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Margaret Anglin in “Medea”—Frontispiece - - 
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Lucien Muratore—Photograph - - 
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WARNING 


Every German or Austrian in the United States, 
unless known by years of association to be abso- 
lutely loyal should be treated as a potential spy. 


Be on the alert. Keep your eyes and ears open. 
Take nothing for granted. Energy and alertness 
may save the life of your son, your husband or 
your brother. 

The enemy is engaged in making war in this 
country, in transmitting news to Berlin, and in 
spreading peace propaganda, as well as lies about 
the condition and morale of American military 
forces. 

Whenever any suspicious act, or disloyal word 
comes to your notice, communicate at once with 
the Vigilance Corps of the American Defense 
Society, with the police. department, the local 
office of the Department of Justice, or with the 
national headquarters of the American Defense 
Society, 44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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Margaret Anglin, in “Medea” 


It Was, By Common Consent, In This Great Tragedy by Euripides That Miss Anglin 
Attained the Highest Point of Artistic Achievement In Her Notable Season of Greek Drama 
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Emotion and War 





How Individual Emotions Become General and Nationalized 


AR begins, continues, and ends in 
\V/ emotion. Our emotions are individual 
experiences. Where a large proportion 
of the people of a State are swayed by them 
at the same time they may become nationalized, 
if we may so speak; but they still remain 
experiences of individuals. This is an im- 
portant point; for it means that we cannot deal 
with nationalized emotions as such, but must 
in all cases deal with them as they appear 
in individual men. 


NGER is the emotion involved where in- 

dividuals engage in hostile combat. Where 

it becomes solidified and made persistent, it 
yields hatred. 

War is the expression of anger and hatred 
that have become nationalized. The war emo- 
tion is primarily the anger of individual men, 
which, as they act in common, speedily be- 
comes thus nationalized. Artful leaders may 
indeed force their people to make war, and 
apparently in cold blood; but they can do so 
only by stimulating nationalized hatreds in 
the dominant class they represent. Serfs may 
be used like dumb beasts by the dominant class 
as mere “cannon fodder,” but even they are 
habitually urged on by “(Hymns of Hate,” of 
one sort or other. 

The emotions that are most potent in the in- 
citement of individual anger and hatred, and 
the violence between individuals of which anger 
and hatred are the accompaniments, are fear 
and covetousness. 

Fear is, of course, the very opposite of an- 
ger—the fighting emotion; but fear engenders 
and strengthens suspicion, which is readily 
transformed into hatred. 

Suspicion is a trait that is given to the in- 
dividual by inheritance from those barbaric 
times when all strangers were probable ene- 
mies. Could we all speak the same tongue; 
did we all have the same modes of expressive 
gesture that are described as good manners; 
did we all wear the same cut of clothes, and 
display no distinctive marks of like nature, 
os would find little suspicion of those of alien 

irth. 


N like manner nationalized fear with its 

accompaniment of suspicion, and national- 
ized covetousness, are the most potent incite- 
ments of the hatreds that yield war. 

The present war makes clear how far 
nationalized fear may go to yield nationalized 


By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


hatred; and how far this is fostered by nation- 
alized suspicion, due largely to differences of 
tongue, of manner, and of custom, which has 
led to complete misunderstanding. 

Covetousness, in individual life, was, in bar- 
baric times, one of the most potent incentives 
to aggressive attack. Among modern civilized 
peoples it has been controlled sternly by legal 
enactments; but, as it appears in nationalized 
form, it meets with little restraint, and is likely 
at any time to become a dominant cause of war. 
It is not in Germany and Austria alone among 
the European combatants that nationalized 
covetousness has been powerful to make pre- 
valent a warlike spirit. Nor can we make claim 
that our own people have been guiltless in this 
respect, as is clearly told in the history of our 
war with Mexico in 1846-48. 


ro layman is well aware of the fact that 
emotional excitement often seriously affects 
his digestion or his heart action, for instance; 
but late studies have shown us that the whole 
bodily system is involved when these reactions 
oceur; and that when emotional attitudes are 
strenuous, or long sustained, disturbances of 
physical balance in many unforseen directions 
are liable to occur. 

Equally true is it that the group emotions 
involve the whole social system concerned; and 
that none can tell how far-reaching the effects 
of the accompanying reactions may be. The 
mere spark of hate in the people of Serbia has 
set the world afire. 


| syed the most important characteristic of 
any emotional expression is its immediacy, 
—its relative independence of control by the 
higher brain centres; this corresponding with 
a failure of control of the emotion itself by the 
rational processes of thought. The apprecia- 
tion of imminent personal danger yields an in- 
stant panic of fear involving activities which 
could not be thought out, and which can only 
in small measure be checked in their develop- 
ment by reasoning or its resultant acts of will. 
The most courageous of men loses control of 
himself when he is drowning. He catches at a 
straw, and must often be reduced to uncon- 
sciousness by the life guard if he is to be saved. 

In like manner the most marked character- 
istic of the group emotions lies in the fact that 
they are immediate in reaction, and are not 
subject to rational restraint. Consider the un- 
controllable rapidity with which the emotional 





wave swept through our land when we were 
startled by the wanton destruction of the Lusi- 
tania. Think of the instant response of our 
people when our President, after infinite pa- 
tience, called us to arms. : 

We were wont to argue, four years ago, that 
no great world war could occur, because 
thoughtful people realized the loss and hard- 
ship that would be necessarily attendant upon 
the break of the intricate correlations of modern 
commercial life that such a war would certainly 
bring. But we now see that, once the group 
emotions are aroused, no reasoned argument of 
this nature can serve to check the activities of 
war. We have learned to our cost that so long 
as the warlike emotion is allowed to gain 
strength, it is useless to hope to prevent the 
clash of arms by proving to the intellect of 
man that war is a “great illusion.” 


UR emotions exist only because the modes 

of activity that accompany them have been 
of value to our race in the past, and are of 
value to us today so far as the conditions which 
led to their establishment still obtain. Fear 
tells of instant and effective life-saving flight 
from dangers with which a special man can 
scarcely hope to cope. Anger tells of his in- 
stant and generally effective effort to defend 
himself from imminent peril. And much the 
same must be said of the nationalized emotions 
involved with war. 

If, then, we believe the aim we have in view 
is worth the bitter pains of war, we are surely 
warranted in making effort to arouse emotions 
in our fellows that will lead them to instant 
recourse to combat. If we are once involved in 
what appeals to us as a righteous war, as we 
are at this moment, we are as surely warranted 
in using our best endeavors to sustain those 
emotions that bring courage and resolution. 

In this connection we may note that our emo- 
tions quickly exhaust themselves; the more 
powerful they are the more quickly this exhaus- 
tion is manifested. As a result of this, one 
emotion is often suddenly displaced by another, 
and not infrequently by a quite contradictory 
one. It required but a word to change Othello’s 
passionate love into the anger that expressed 
itself in the murder of Desdemona. You may 
well lie awake of a night planning some hostile 
scheme to thwart a business enemy; yet, if 
your next morning’s newspaper tells of his 
serious injury in an accident, ten o’clock will 
probably find you by (Continued on page 88) 
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Landing Capt. Féquant’s body at the aviation field after the duel above the clouds 


The Fateful Drama of the Saarbriicken Raid 


From Paintings by Lieut. Henri Farre, the French Aviator Artist at Present in America 


P leegried the hundred and fifty canvases of “Sky Fighters in France,” shown 
at the Anderson Galleries, were these three picturing the tragic death of 
Capt. Albert Féquant, one of the most experienced aviators of France. Capt. 
Féquant took part, with many others, in the first French reprisal raid on Saar- 
briicken, in June, 1916. His pilot was Sergeant Niox. Homeward bound, 
after the successful accomplishment of their mission, they were attacked by two 
Boche machines. One turned and fled. The second was flying just ahead and 
just below Féquant. The Frenchman stood up in order to fire more accurately, 


- 


whereupon the German turned his machine gun on him and killed him. Capt. 
Féquant dropped, and would have fallen out of the car if Niox had not seized 
him with one hand. Using the other to operate his controls, Niox dived into 4 
cloud and landed safely, an hour later, at his aviation field. Another French 
airplane, also returning from the raid, had witnessed the combat. It speeded 
toward the Boche, attacked him and drove him to earth in flames. The con- 
quering French aviator was Philippe Féquant, and he did not know, until he 
landed again on the home field, that he had avenged the death of his own brother. 
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SERGT. THOMAS HITCHCOCK, jJR., OF THE LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE 






The youngest American aviator actually participating in air combats at the French front, who has only 


this month celebrated his eighteenth birthday. 
three enemy airplanes, for which service he has received the Croix de Guerre. 
Thomas Hitchcock, at present on duty at the aviation field at Mineola. 


In a brief space of time he has brought down, officially, 
He is the son of Captain 
Captain Hitchcock is, if not 


the oldest, at least one of the oldest, officers in our aviation service, having completed his fifty-sixth 


year. 


He has recently made many successful flights from Mineola to the vicinity of New York. Both 


father and son have been conspicuous polo players and important figures in American sport 


Polo Players and the Army 


The Showing Made by British and American Polo Players in the War 


Chief of the English forces at the front 

in France, in one of his recent reports on 
training operations, said: “I attribute great 
importance to young officers being encouraged 
to hunt and play polo, and I further suggest 
that all interested in the welfare of the army 
should do their part to encourage the partici- 
pation of officers in these sports which have 
real value in training for war.” 

The President, the Secretary of War, many 
officers of the army of the United States, also 
Lord Derby and other high authorities of Great 
Britain, have recommended participation in 
polo, cross country riding and all open air feats 
of skill and endurance as important aids 
toward military efficiency. 


St DOUGLAS HAIG, Commander in 


EVERAL prominent American commanding 

officers, notably General Leonard Wood 
and General Charles G. Treat, have been vital 
factors in the introduction of polo into our 
army. Largely through General Wood’s efforts, 
Congress, a few years ago, passed a bill au- 
thorizing the payment of certain sums to be 
used for the upkeep of a small number of polo 
mounts, the purchase of the necessary polo 
equipment, etc., in order to encourage officers 
to participate in the sport when their means 
would not permit. That this small financial 
encouragement led to our greatly increasing 
our army officers’ efficiency as soldiers, espe- 
cially in the cavalry and light artillery 
branches, there can be no doubt, and that this 
allowance was discontinued shortly before the 
war is greatly to be regretted. 


By H. A. BUCK 


In England conditions are very different. 
There, many army officers are men of wealth, 
and have been able to hunt and play polo from 
their earliest youth, owning their own hunters 
and polo mounts. Such is not the case in this 
country, except in very rare instances. General 
Wood’s viewpoint as to the benefit to be de- 
rived from polo may be gathered from his 
remark to Mr. William A. Hazard, Secretary 
of the Polo Association, at a recent dinner, 
“From a military point of view, I wish sin- 
cerely that there were a million polo players 
in this country.” 

Major-General Treat was personally re- 
sponsible for the introduction of polo into the 
American army engaged in the pacification of 
Cuba in 1908. In Havana the seed then sown 
by the American army and by American ama- 
teur sportsmen interested in polo, has resulted 
in the successful continuation of the sport in 
the Cuban army. 

In the American army the popularity of the 
sport has grown marvelously during the past 
few years, until the Polo Association today, 
with a membership of 49 clubs, as shown by 
the annual repo-t, has a total of 985 players 
now actually in the service, of whom 601 are 
Regular Army Players. 

Splendid showing as this is, the number of 
army players is continually being increased. A 
letter to Mr. H. L. Herbert, Chairman of the 
Polo Association, from Major-General Treat, 
written a short time ago from his headquarters 
at Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Alabama, 
states that officers stationed there were playing 
polo when off duty, and that the 15-hand, 1,050 


to 1,100-pound horses prove the most useful 
type of combination polo and army mount. 


| addition to the fine physical and mental 
training, and the spirit of sportsmanship 
which accompanies the successful playing of 
the game, a type or breed of horse is gradually 
being developed which is a splendid combina- 
tion army and polo mount. In fact, according 
to General Bridges, recently here with the Bal- 
four British Mission, many English army offi- 
cers are now using their former polo mounts 
for active service with most satisfactory results. 

General Treat’s attitude toward the subject 
may be understood when it is stated that he 
presented his son, when about to join General 
Pershing’s forces in Mexico a year ago, with 
his favorite polo pony to be used as his mount 
at the front. 

In fact, the great value to the army of men 
and mounts experienced in polo has been dem- 
onstrated by Englishmen, for the past thirty 
years,—in the war in the Soudan, in the Boer 
war, and in the great war now in progress. 


Pee spirit shown by the English polo play- 
ers, several of ‘them well known to Ameri- 
can sportsmen through their playing in the 
recent International matches, is best illustrated 
by the already large number of names in- 
scribed on the English Roll of Honor. 

Among the poloists who played in the vari- 
ous International matches in this country in 
1911, 1913 and 1914, those killed in action, 
are the two Grenfell brothers, Captain Cheape, 
Captain Noel Ed- (Continued on page 98) 
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An afternoon of song will do any con- 
valescent soldier a world of good. A mas- 
sive prima donna rendering the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah” is the surest way to 
encourage him to a speedy recovery—so 
that he can put on uniform and get back 
to the soothing quiet of the battlefield 


VANITY FAIR 


Those Egyptian dances, now so popular 
with our leading vaudeville and cabaret 
artists, are particularly appropriate for 
bedside entertainment,—they take so little 
room. They take the patient’s mind off 
himself—and on to the property fruit 






A troupe of lady acrobats in a hospital 
will do much to while away the long hours. 
Nothing is quite so stimulating to the 
patient’s nerves as a leaning tower of 
muscular ladies, swaying perilously, just 
over his head. The talented performers, 
too, love to do their act for wounded sol- 
diers; there is the pleasant certainty that 
their audience can’t walk out on them 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


Watching a fashion féte 
is one of the pleasantest 
and most profitable ways 
for wouaded soldiers to 
pass their afternoons. 
Most volunteers for bed- 
side work want to go 
right into the fashion 
féte branch of the ser- 
vice. It is rather diffi- 
cult, however, to be ac- 
cepted as a model in the 
fashion féte corps. All 
aspirants must be under 
25, and yet not over 36 


ul 





Trained animal acts always make a big hit at bedside 
festivals. It’s so soothing for the soldier to have a 
troupe of assorted domestic animals leaping happily over 
his bed. The little pets are so temperamental that 
they’re almost human—you never can know just when 
the next big fight is going to start 






EMGATP lum mea 


The New Art of Bedside Entertaining 


and the Crying Need for Attractive Young Ladies to Learn and Practise It 


THE various war relief committees in Europe have recently sent out an appeal 

for an entirely new kind of volunteer. France, it seems, is simply fed 
up with first-aid-course nurses, and it really doesn’t need any more bazaar organ- 
izers, thank you. But it has a great need of workers—strong, willing, sober, 
industrious, conscientious workers—to do Bedside Entertaining, both over there 
and over here, and help brighten the boredom of the convalescent soldiers. Just 
think what a wonderful field this will open to our feminine war workers! Just 
imagine the rush there will be to volunteer for this new branch of war service! 


The only difficulty about it lies in thinking up new forms of amusement. The 
usual program of entertainment for soldiers consists of a spirited rendering of 
“Over There,” with “The Star-Spangled Banner” as an encore,—as if the poor 
soldiers didn’t get tired of hearing shop-talk! For the benefit of those ladies 
who would like to go in for this brand new branch of war work, but who 
don’t know exactly what to do about it, Vanity Fair shows some of the most 
popular divertissements which can be practised with impunity by our best bed- 
side entertainers to help pass away the time for the poor, convalescent soldiers. 
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La Puissance de la France 


Hippodrome, that I saw 
a cinema called ‘La 
Puissance de la France.” 
It showed the whole war 
effort of the French; the cat- 
tle in the pens, the food- 
stuffs, the factories, the mu- 
nitions, the workmen in 
shop and field, the fighting 
at the front, and the battles 
in the air. The whole film 
gave an excellent idea of the 
work that France is doing. 
It is this same Hippo- 
drome that is the back- 
ground of the picture that 
Dégas painted of the acro- 
bat hanging in midair; and 
it was curious to recognize 
it, and then to think of an- 
other picture, which, recent- 
ly, I had been shown by a 
friend. It was an early 
portrait by Dégas; a man, 
seated, and a woman stand- 
ing with two children by 
her side. The woman and 
the children were all in 
full-skirted dress, with the 
hair brought smoothly back 
from the faces. 
The three figures, seen 6 


[ was in Faris, at the 





and apprehended so largely, 

so calmly, so simply, make one almost regret 
that Dégas—(but I must not run into picture 
criticism)—the three figures had been painted 
so greatly, that suddenly the idea came to me, 
that they might also stand for a vision of La 
Puissance de la France. For that is how the 
French are standing now, calmly facing the 
facts, looking steadfastly at the foe, with their 
children beside them. And one feels that art, 
as always, shows the essential, is the essential; 
and that to her artists as well as to her soldiers, 
France owes the creation of that spirit that has 
made the world stand amazed, with eyes wet 
with tears of pride and gratitude. 

We outsiders never really know much about 
France; a little is all that any of us can ever 
know. She is so self-contained that we do not 
get inside. All we can do is to apprehend, 
from the outside, the things that are within. 


T was strange to be back again; once more 

to slide up the Gironde; to see the buildings, 
the deep yellow of the autumn vine leaves, the 
grey of a church tower—that warm grey, the 
quality of which cannot be conveyed in words 
—to see again (one always sees them newly, 
freshly, they have that quality), the poplar 
trees rising against the grey sky, with a poig- 
nancy that is almost like a cry. 

There it all was; the same, and yet quite 
different, for in the two years that I had not 
seen her, France had won victory after victory, 
from Verdun to Malmaison, had given and 
given of her strength and then had had enough 
to spare, so that she was the first to get her 
troops into Italy. 

In spite of all her victories I had arrived at 
the black moment. Russia collapsed, Italy in 


The Qualities That Will Win the War 


By ALLEN TUCKER 





WAR RAGES IN FRANCE 


A poster by Harry Townsend which the United 
States Food Administration will use in its cam- 
paign for the conservation of foodstuffs. Mr. 
Townsend is one of the American artists chosen 
by the Government to go to the French front and 
make official drawings of our forces in the field 


rout, and France facing it all as calmly, as 
nobly, as the woman in the picture by Dégas. 


yim lot of some of us is to see things, in 
France, with our eyes, and we get our im- 
pressions, not from the talk of generals or 
statesmen, but from finding the roses still 
blooming in the Tuileries, blooming in Decem- 
ber, while the fountain, where as a little boy, I 
sailed boats, is covered with ice, or from seeing 
the plane-trees holding back the setting sun 
with their glittering, glistening leaves, shining 
against the side of the Madeline that shows— 
only a flat, quivering grey—against the light. 

One understands France more easily when 
one sees Petain’s headquarters, “‘Le Grand Q. 
G.”’ Here, with no bustle, no foam-flecked 
horses, with only an occasional motor, only two 
sentries, one realizes that this people has settled 
down into the business of war. When one 
finds in an office of the Ministre de la Guerre, 
one room filled with typewriters and, in the 
next, two women doing embroidery, somehow 
one understands that this nation can accom- 
plish the task, the biggest task in the world, 
with an ease and calmness that is almost dis- 
concerting. 

I think at present one feels the power more, 
the steady power that has replaced or rein- 
forced what I felt in France so strongly two 
years ago, that sense of a leaping spirit, the 


power that will see this 
thing through to the end. 
On a morning, I saw, 
turning by the Obelisk, 
vaguely through the sun- 
colored mist, a little black 
funeral. The hearse and 
the walking people, so very 
black, and the flame of the 
tricolor over the coffin; and 
I thought of Napoleon’s 
phrase, at the battle of the 
Pyramids, ‘‘Forty centuries 
look down on you,” and I 
felt that here again was the 
same people that carried 
Democracy over the face of 
the world, and made the 
thrones of the kings shake 
and fall, until crowns and 
sceptres were only rattles to 
play with, and the doctrine 
of the rights of man was an 
established fact. And I 
knew that the dead boy of 
the so little funeral, gave 
himself, as this people have 
all for so long given them- 
selves—for liberty. 


ARIS, of course, always 

gives visually, to every- 
one, the emanation of her 
spirit. One cannot escape 
it, and now, at night with only dim lights, she 
is more wonderful, more beautiful than ever. 
Frémiet’s Jeanne d’Arc, the light reflected 
from her gold, suggesting rather than defining 
her against the tall dark of the houses, the 
houses entirely deep dark blue, except for a 
line of orange light, where a curtain is not 
tightly drawn, seeming almost like the ghost 
of the glorious Maid, come back from the land 
between the stars, to revisit the city where 
sleeps that other great soldier “‘among the peo- 
ple that he loved so well.” And then the Place 
de la Concorde at night, faintly lit, the Obelisk, 
pinkish, looking like a thin shaft of pale flame, 
rising behind the figure of Strassburg, sitting 
in deepest shadow. 


OX loves old things because of the people 
who have owned them, lived in them, worn 
them, cared for them. Old things have picked 
up and keep alive the souls of the splendid 
dead, and seem to understand one, else why 
should the buttresses of the side of Notre Dame 
all seem to lean toward one, to wish to enfold, to 
comfort us as one passes? Inside, once again, 
with the nave, soaring higher than a sky, and 
there at the altar, near the door, are the Allied 
flags, the quiet, terrible flags, hanging so still, 
our own now with them, its gallant stripes and 
field of shining stars never looking more beau- 
tiful, hanging so still, while, in front, flame the 
tall candles for the repose of the souls of the 
men who have died for—for you and for me. 

It is another experience to go to s 
studio. You hear him fumbling to find the door. 
It opens and he stands there, blind, and re- 
ceives you, and then, in his faded uniform, sit- 
ting in his chair, (Continued on page 98) 
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Elsie Ferguson, to be an Ibsen Star 


Miss Ferguson Is Soon to be Seen in a Moving Picture Version of “A Doll’s House” 
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Further Verses 
from the pen of 
Michael Strange 








During the past year it has 
become public knowledge 
that Michael Strange is the 
pseudonym adopted, in her 
published writings, by a 
young woman conspicuous 
in the fashionable life of 
New York. The poems 
printed on this page repre- 
sent her most recent work 
and have never before been 


published. 


CHARLOTTE 
FAIRCHILD 


A PORTRAIT IMPRESSION OF MICHAEL STRANGE 


Fate 


AM Fate, 
The thrown back noose; 

The lapse into unconsciousness; 

The revitalized echo. 

I peer from the faces of pools, at dusk, 
From the up-flung eyes of praying women, 
From the roar and flux of the eternal tides. 
-My direction speaks 

In the curiosities of children, 

Among the impulses of manhood, 

And in the sympathies of age. 

I drive all caravans 

To their next resting; 

I tune each instrument 

For its latest song; 

Since I comprise the gait 

Of every purpose; 

I, who am Fate, 

The reins upon Time, 

The inevitable way, 

The brow of Destiny. 


Why! 


HY some down-flying bird 
Shakes a slumbering rose; 
Why a poet’s muse—leads on—or goes, 
God knows! 
Why Love, juggling with gleams, 
Should alight on your sill, 
Singing to you—Fulfill, Fulfill, 
*Til you rise, cry out—and find the air still. 
Why Birth is launched amid shrieks and 
cries, 
Why Life is spun from a thread of sighs, 
Until Death sweeps up, on his flight of 
crows— 


God knows: 


rR 


.O summary of Michael Strange’s work can be 
counted complete without a reference to its 
most salient virtues and chief defects. By defects 
is meant, first, the occasional lack of form in her 
poems—perhaps the result of a contempt for tech- 
nical metric formulae—and, second, a somewhat 
too insistent introspection. To the latter defect 
we attribute a feeling, as we read her outpourings 
of witnessing the tortures of an intellect whose 
subtleties have turned back upon itself. Her in- 
trospection is at times so complete that she seems 
as one employing a delphic alphabet, with the 
meaning of which she is, alone among mortals. 
familiar. In this she a little resembles the futurist 
painters, who express themselves in symbols which 
cenvey emotions that are poignant to them, but 
without definite meaning to others. 

The virtues of Michael Strange’s work lie in 
the highly emotional qualities discernible in it: in 
the daring of her metaphors and similes, and in 
her power of evoking the true atmosphere of 
drama. She has, too, a decided gift for satire; a 
wit and cleverness of phrase which challenge 
our interest; an occasional, and charming, whimsi- 
cality; and always something of golden Youth, 
something intangible but none the less appealing. 
So that, notwithstanding the lack of clarity in their 
outline and the morbid introspection often so evi- 
dent in them, her poems are calculated to arrest 
the attention of a public long swamped by the 
ordinary “magazine” verse of our day; verse 
which, though irreproachable in form, is never- 
theless wholly undistinguished in thought, in 
drama, or in emotion. 

When Michael Strange’s dramatic, satirical and 
emotional qualities manifest themselves in her 
work—simply, directly and without confusion—her 
poems invariably awaken in us a hearty and 
sympathetic response. 


Autumnal 


O-NIGHT the inland sea hurls 
through the air 
Her foam. The trees twist, silver-limbed 
and bare! 
A new strength mutters in the wind, 
while I— 
I feel the nails of Time among my hair! 


Solitude 


AM Solitude, 

The master of thought, 
The mood of sorrow, 
The whistler for dreams. 
I dwell in the fixed look 
Of sad eyes, 
And in the questioning smile 
The soul gives strangers. 
I live in the phrase 
That is never answered; 
In the ultimate Why 
Of the cloistered heart. 
I call my éléves 
At the Autumn’s moonrise; 
And, during the Winter’s 
Snow-mad nights, 
I sing to them 
Of the loves of angels, 
And the dying words 
Of the passing Gods. 


For I am Solitude, 

The master of thought, 
The mood of sorrow, 
The whistler for dreams. 


Sunset—An Impression 


Co of golden smoke, 

Floating against aquamarine; 
Ribbed mantles of purple rose, 
Stretching across sapphire-musk; 
Fissures—slate colored— 

Expanding into white, and widening 
Among greens. Reds! 

Then wind-pulled, dust grey snow-fields, 
Hardening to black. 
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To See or Not to See? 


VANITY FAIR 


A Question That Camouflage, Color and Cubism Are Solving in the War 





The Rocky Mountain Goats nearly 
fade from view amid the sun and 
shadow of snow and rocks. Even at 
a short distance it is hard to be sure 
whether there are two or three goats 


OW that camouflage artists are in 
demand, the West Indian negro 
should come into his own. 

“It is hard to tell the difference be- 
tween a nigger and a burnt stump from 
the sea,” said a tourist. ‘Oh,’ said the 
Captain, “that’s easy, watch if it 
moves.” 

“Yes,” said the tourist—“‘of course, 
how stupid of me!” 

‘An’ if it moves—it’s a stump,” said 
the Captain bitterly. 

It was recently announced in the 
newspapers that ingenious camouflage 
men were required by the Chief of En- 
gineers at Washington. Property men, 
photographers, sheet metal workers, 
scene and sign painters, were specified 
among a host of others, but there was 
no notice or mention of color experts, 
or men whose lives are devoted to the 
observation of Nature. 

A really ingenious camouflage man 


The pattern of the mallard duck, although 
highly conspicuous against a plain background, 
blends perfectly with the grasses of her nest 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


At first thought, the python might be considered a 
very highly colored creature. How well his dappled 
skin blends with his environment may be 








That nature’s camouflage extends not 
merely to protective coloration but 
also to the forms of various crea- 
tures, is shown by this picture of 
the horned toad near a favorite cactus 


ought to be able to do quite well with- 
out the simple wiles of the stage deco- 
rator, but it seems odd that the color 
men should be overlooked by such an 
important branch of the Army service 
as the camouflage department. Perhaps, 
at this moment, the most useless pro- 
fessions would seem to be those of the 
picture painter and the naturalist, but 
in these two branches of study are the 
really master camouflagers. The painter, 
because he devotes his life to the science 
of color, and the collecting naturalist 
because he could not possibly find: the 
objects of his search were he not trained 
to notice the slightest variations of color 
and form, in forest and plain. 


HE naturalist can see the screech- 
owl on the stump of an old tree, and 
can find the praying Mantis upon a 
bush, which the rest of humanity will 
pass unno- (Continued on page 108) 











The spotted fawn is well hidden from his ene- 
mies by the pattern and coloring of his beautiful 
coat while he remains quiet in the leaves 
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Afon Squib, Mrs. Olin 
Finney’s fine Pomeranian, 
took the winner’s rosette 





Winners and Near Winners at the Westminster 
Some of the Results of the Most Exciting Dog Show New York Has Seen 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


bit of excitement here and a little heart- second holding of the show, however, which precedents. It ended in what might almost 
break there, but pursuing, in the main, last month filled Madison Square Garden with _ be called a riot of enthusiasm and a demonstra- 

the even tenor of their way. The annual dogs and dog lovers and helped materially to tion never before witnessed at a dog show. 
exhibition of the The innocent 
Westminster Ken- cause of all the ex- 
nel Club at New citement was a 
York is usually diminutive Peking- 
something of an ese, Phantom of 
exception to the Ashcroft, owned by 
tule. It is the big- Elbridge Gerry 
gest and by many Snow Jr., who & 
regarded as the said to have given 
most important the long price of 
show of the year. $6,300 in (Con- 
But there is not apt tinued on page 86) 


\ a rule, dog shows come and go with a__ to be anything tempestuous about it. The forty- swell the coffers of the Red Cross, upset all 
























R. H. Elliott’s Hay- 
market Faultless, the 
best dog in the show 


Louis A. Thebaud’s 
wire haired griffon, 
Marquis de Merlimont 







| E. G. Snow Jr.’s Phantom of 
Ashcroft, the winning Pekingese 








Beechgrove Rodin, the only Clum- 
ber spaniel in the Westminster Show 
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W. R. Brown’s English 
setter, Mallwyd Whirl- 
wind, showed fine type 


Great Island Ringing 
Bells, William Ziegler 
Jr.’s great young pointer 


Miss C. B. Trask’s 
St. Bernard, Champion 
Cragwood Ben Barry 


Valley Farms Kennels’ 
successful Russian wolf- 
hound bitch, Volga V 
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Great Moments in the Drama 
Major Obsessions in the Brains of Our Bright Young Playwrights 


SKETCHES BY FISH 





First of all, the French maid! Celeste, her name is. She must wear a cap, an apron 
and a short dress. But, here is the crux,—a French maid on the stage is not really a 
French maid until she gets her black silk stockings on. A French maid may fill her réle 
indifferently, but not her stockings. There is another acid test, a test that never fails. 
When the master of the house makes love to her—as he always does in Act I—she must 
invariably address him as “‘Messeer”—“seer”, rhyming with “leer.” In like manner, she 
must allude to Messeer’s wife as ‘“‘“Medamn,” “damn,” rhyming with “damn.” Never pro- 
nounce the word “Madaaam,” rhyming with “arm.” And that is all that a maid need 
know to get $45 a week, keep a Pekingese, and get her picture into Vanity Fair 
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And now we come to the great 
LUST motive—the lust for love, 
and the lust for gold; for it is 
from the mingling of these twain 
that we derive true drammer. Note, 
if you will, an outstanding and 
wholly inexplicable fact in regard 
to girls on the stage. The maiden 
is always willing to throw her- 
self into the arms of any man 
who is blond, who is penniless, 
whose shoulders are stuffed, and 
whose sentiments sound like those 
in an address to Congress, but— 
mark ye well—the man must be 
poor. As soon as a man has 
money—like the dark gentleman, 
pictured above—the maiden flies 
from him, screaming. He disgusts 
her. Her whole soul revolts. A 
pistol is none too good for him. 
A blond man, in the world of 
the drama, has no money, but he 
has a way with him; a dark man 
has much money, and so—away 
with him. P. S. Proving a fa- 
vorite contention of ours; namely, 
that women in dramas are, with 
respect to their attitude toward 
men with money, wholly unlike 
the ladies of our own acquaintance 
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The Big Scene in that heart- 
throbbing drama, “Do Children 
Mean Anything in Your Life?” 
Reading from left to right: the 
professional home-wrecker, the 
irate husband, the little innocent, 
and the erring wife. Things were 
just beginning to liven up,—the 
irate husband and the professional 
home-wrecker were in the midst 
of a really good bout, and the 
erring wife was about to take a 
heaping dose of property poison, 
when the little chee-ild appeared 
and spoiled everything. The in- 
fant Bernhardt will now advance 
well into the spot-light and lisp 
in piteous tones, “Oh, Mother, 
you won’t let that gentleman shoot 
my daddy, will you?” Everyone 
will immediately be overcome with 
remorse, the home-wrecker will 
slink away to his dressing-room, 
and the husband and the wife will 
rush into each other’s arms, while 
the chee-ild recites “Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” and the or- 
chestra renders ‘Hearts and 
Flowers.” At least one réle like 
this is always included in the 
repertoire of every infant prodigy. 
There is only one excuse for the 
existence of child actresses—they 
are the most convincing argu- 
ments in favor of birth control 
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A typical first-act scene from 
every musical comedy of this—or 
any other—season. Father—the 
gentleman in the conventional 
checks and the property spats—is 
voicing and dancing his joy at 
having escaped from his wife and 
being back again in the dear old 
Latin Quarter. His joy, however, 
will be short-lived. Just after the 
opening chorus of the second act, 
Mother will come to the inevita- 
ble masked ball, completely dis- 
guised from everybody but the 
audience, and drag Father back 
home again with her, just as he is 
about to do a Spanish dance with 
the six best-selling show girls 
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The Fatal Letter scene; a grip- 
ping moment from the society 
drama, “It Happens in the Best 
Families.” The misunderstood 
heroine is about to take the com- 
promising letter from the German 
silver tray held by the footman 
(his first big part; he was for- 
merly a Winter Garden chorus 
man). When the footman exits, 
she will believe herself to be 
alone, and, perfectly naturally, 
read the letter aloud to the entire 
audience. She does not know of 
the presence of the society re- 
porter hidden behind the curtains 
at the extreme right. In the next 
act, them fatal words will be 
known to all the people in the 
cast, and her stage husband will 
be suing for divorce with the fatal 
letter featured as Exhibit A 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Lucien Muratore 


As Prinzival, the Renaissance Chieftain, In Fevrier’s Opera of “ Monna Vanna” 
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So Great Our Love! 


By IRENE CASTLE 


HERE is no sunshine, dear, for me— 
However fair the day may be— 
With you away. But I know, too, 
Each day will seem a year to you— 
So great our Love! 


When I have climbed Life’s winding way, 
My grateful heart will pause and say— 


“There has not been a day slip by 


Wherein to find a tear or sigh— 
So great our Love”! 


When sleep, at last, shall beckon me— 
That peaceful sleep, Eternity— 

Our souls will wander, hand in hand, 

Throughout the mystic Shadowland— 
So great our Love! 
























American Artists and the War 
The Effort That Is Being Made to Create and Stimulate Propaganda Through Art 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


the number of artists of distinction in the 

country, they have not been brought ‘ade- 
quately into the work of imaginative war 
propaganda. ‘The need has existed, and will 
go on existing, for stirring the minds of the 
people by means of appeals through the eye. 
For some reason or other, good artistic material 
has either not been worked at all in America, 
or has been allowed to go to waste. 

The most obvious comparison of what we 
have not done is with what the French have 
done. Hundreds upon hundreds of French 
artists have served with the colors. But not 
for a single moment, since the invasion of 
Belgian territory in 1914, have the art activi- 
ties of the French nation stopped. The spirit 
that underlies French art, at all times, is the 
very spirit in which the Battle of the Marne 
was fought and won. The detérmination not 
to allow Paris to fall is the spirit that has 
kept the French cheerfully, if indignantly, 
mending their bombarded cathedrals for three 
and a half years. 


[’ must be admitted frankly that, considering 


UR public is familiar with the stirring 

series of posters produced in Paris amid 
the grinding anxieties of the struggle for na- 
tional existence. ‘‘Modernists,” like Duffy, 
have been as active as men of the older school 
—like Forain and Steinlen in making their 
artistic contributions to war service. 

The British Government has announced that 
an official Exhibition of Lithographs, by emi- 
nent British artists, will be held in New York, 
showing Britain’s artistic efforts and ideals in 
the Great War. The authorities have had no 
difficulty about procuring the assistance of men 
like Brangwyn, McBey, Pryse and Bone for 


various sorts of art war-work. Augustus John 
has been made one of the British official war 
painters, and the sculptor Jacob Epstein, 
though a soldier, has been able to keep a strong 
impulse of the war in his work. 


OW the puzzle is that whereas, to take 
only the cases of France and Great Brit- 
ain, the war has produced a direct art impulse, 
it has had no such effect in the case of our own 
artists. For the most part these are going on 
just as usual. To judge from an Academy 
Exhibition, or an Architectural League show, 
or a Penguin show, or an Independent show of 
the free for all variety, or from a visit to most 
of our native one-man shows, there is no evi- 
dence whatever that there is a war, much less 
of the fact that we are in it up to our necks, and 
will have to stay in it until the very end. 

Indeed, it is possible to go further and say 
that our leading artists do not give any sign of 
realizing that this war is one in defence of the 
beautiful things of the world against those who 
delight in their destruction. 

Instead of being quickened by the great 
events of the moment many of our artists are 
actually seeking refuge in the past, as if to 
get away from it all. Go into a sculptor’s 
studio and you will find him at work on a 
Lincoln, if he is not busy with some piece of 
unnecessary allegory. It was proposed recently 
to hold an exhibition of war pictures, by Ameri- 
cans, at one of the big Fifth Avenue galleries. 
The plan had to be abandoned for the reason 
that the exhibits could not be found. They 
did not exist. But is all this the fault of the 


artists or does the blame lie elsewhere? 
After all it is not even necessary that Sar- 
gent, Davies, Weir, Hassam, MacMonnies, and 


the other conspicuous painters and sculptors, 
should individually do war pictures and war 
sculptures. Such men as these would perform 
their full duty if they could only be induced 
by the government to serve on a committee the 
object of which would be to create and stimu- 
late propaganda through art. 

Many of the younger artists, who are hang- 
ing back and sticking to their routine work, 
might be perfectly willing to do posters—for 
which a great need exists—if they knew that 
their compositions would be passed on by per- 
sons whose eminence would afford some guar- 
antee against futility of aims and vulgarity of 
execution. 

In such a case everything would not be sub- 
ordinated to “punch” and popular appeal. We 
might get things like the ‘Exiles from Bel- 
gium,” by Spenser Pryse, which showed imagi- 
nation and power, but which would never have 
been accepted as a poster by certain types of 
judges and persons now in authority at 
Washington. 


UR best available men have not been doing 
war posters. It is a fact that of twenty 
posters recently used by the Government, four 
only were approved by a New York committee 
of artists. The trouble is that there are certain 
so-called practical persons who think that if 
you have art in a poster, you have, to that ex- 
tent, so much the less popular appeal, and, if 
you have popular appeal, it is not necessary to 
bother about art. 

It is no wonder then that we have had Lib- 
erty Loan posters, and Food Saving posters, 
and recruiting posters, that suggested the flam- 
boyant and obvious advertisements in which 
the public is ex- (Continued on page 94) 
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Whippet S. P. 89 is one of the largest patrol boats in service in the auxiliary fleet in the Newport district. She was built for Oliver Gould Jennings 
of New York by the Greenport Basin and Construction Co. Although 72 feet long, she can be driven at 24.47 knots by two 300 h.p. Sterling engines 








| 
Sea Pup II is the fastest boat of her size and power of the year. She is Levick Judy VII is a 46-foot, raised freeboard cruiser of the patrol boat type 
a 32-foot V-bottom runabout built for O. E. Dunlap, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, owned by William Wallace, designed by William Hand, Jr., and built by 
by John L. Hacker. She is equipped with a 100 h.p. four-cylinder Sterling Britt Bros. She makes 27 knots with six-cylinder Duesenberg patrol engine 
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Two boats of this type—the standardized Albany 35-foot fast runabout—have recently been delivered to an Atlantic Naval Torpedo Station for use in 
chasing torpedoes in practice tests. Such boats must be fast, seaworthy and reliable. Equipped with 8-cylinder Van Blerck engines, they make 35 knots 











Motorboats for Fighters and for Pacificists 
Some Mosquito Craft Used to Chase Torpedoes and Others Less Warlike of Purpose 


‘ 


ee and more of the motorboats of the country are going into Government and the men of the Naval Reserve from whose boat the torpedo was launched 
service in some of the manifold auxiliary services of the Navy Department had rather an anxious time of it until, with real heroism, some of their number 
in which they can find their sphere of usefulness. One of the interesting phases captured the derelict and brought it safely over the side. The motorboats which 
of this work is torpedo chasing. Fast boats of the runabout type, of which one follow the torpedoes in these tests must be very seaworthy and also must be 
is illustrated on this page, are used to follow the torpedo when it is fired under ever “on the job,” so that the rate of travel, distance covered and other pef- 
test, minus its warhead, be it said. The story is going about, by the way, that formances of the torpedo can be registered accurately. For patrol work also, 
someone forgot to remove the head in a recent test of this kind near Newport the larger motor craft are rapidly proving themselves of great value to the Navy. 
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COURTESY OF 
SCOTT & FOWLES 
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COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY 
PAUL MANSHIP 


The Paul Manship Kultur Medal 


[* is an extraordinary fact that our sculptors and medalists have seemed to 
derive so little artistic impulse from the War. In Germany the Government 
has, with characteristic energy, struck, catalogued and sold no less than 590 
medals since the war began, showing their great belief in the medal as a method 
of propaganda. It must be admitted that most of the German examples have 
been wholly worthless as art, but that did not prevent the German people from 
buying them with eagerness, whether they celebrated the burning of Paris, the 
sinking of the Lusitania or the, to them, shameful duplicity of Woodrow Wilson. 
It is a fine thing for American art that Paul Manship, one of our most brilliant 


and conspicuous sculptors, should have taken up this much needed task in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Manship has achieved, in past years, a dozen or more notable medals to 
commemorate various events in our national or civic life. He has made the 
present one simply to please himself, in order to find a vent for his own personal 
indignation at the ways and habits of his country’s enemy. Even at the hardly 
popular price of $10, this wonderful bit of sculptured Hate is meeting with a 
large and popular sale. It is to be hoped that our other sculptors will follow 
the example of Mr. Manship, who is making, wholly without remuneration, 
other medals to commemorate America’s outstanding achievements in the war. 





War News I No Longer Read 


The Cable News From Russia 


ERE it is. It can be read by those who 
H still care for it, either by the month or 
by the yard. Personally, I never bother 
with it. 
Petrograd, April 14. Word has reached here 
that the Germans have captured enormous 
quantities of grain on the Ukrainian border. 
April 15. The Germans have captured no 
grain on the Ukrainian border. The country 
is swept bare. 
April 16. Everybody in Petrograd is starving. 
April 17. There is no lack of food in Petro- 
grad. 
April 18. The death of General Korniloff is 
credibly reported this morning. 
April 19. It is credibly reported this morning 
that General Korniloff is alive. 
April 20. It is credibly reported that General 
Korniloff is hovering between life and death. 
April 21. The Bolsheviki are overthrown. 
April 22. The Bolsheviki get up again. 
April 23. The Czar died last night. 
April 24. The Czar did not die last night. 
April 25. General Kaleidescope and his Cos- 
sacks are moving north. 
April 26. General Kaleidescope and his Cos- 
sacks are moving south. 
April 29. It is reported that the Cossacks un- 
der General Kaleidescope have revolted. They 
demand the Maximum. General Kaleidescope 
hasn’t got it. 
April 30. The National Pan Russian Con- 
stituent Universal Duma, which met this morn- 
ing at ten-thirty, was dissolved at twenty-five 
minutes to eleven. 
My own conclusion, reached with deep re- 
gret, is that the Russians are not yet fit for 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


the blessings of the Magna Charta and the 
Oklahoma Constitution of 1907. They ought 
to remain for some years yet under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Special Correspondence 


HE Article of “Our Special Correspond- 

ent,” Mr. O. Howe Lurid, written from 
“Somewhere on Somewhere,” and describing 
the terrific operations of which he has just 
been an eye witness: 

“From the crest where I stood, the whole 
landscape about me was illuminated with the 
fierce glare of the bursting shells, while the 
ground on which I stood quivered with the 
thunderous detonation of the artillery. 

“Nothing in the imagination of a Dante 
could have equalled the lurid and pyrogriffic 
grandeur of the scene. Streams of fire rose 
into the sky falling in bifurcated crystallations 
in all directions. Disregarding all personal 
danger, I opened one eye and looked around. 

“I found myself now to be the very centre 
of the awful conflict. While not stating that 
the whole bombardment was directed at me, 
personally, I am pretty sure that it was.” 

I admit that there was a time, three years 
ago, when I liked this kind of newspaper stuff 
served up with my bacon and eggs every morn- 
ing, in the days when a man could eat bacon 
and eggs without being labelled a pro-German. 
Now I somehow prefer the simple statements 
of Sir Douglas Haig and General Pershing— 
after this fashion: 

“Last night at ten-thirty P. M. our men 
noticed signs of a light bombardment apparent- 
ly coming from the German lines.” 

The familiar despatches from that man on 


the Italian Front, who is such a wonderful 
prophet—after the fact, leave me cold. 

“Tintino, near Trombono. Friday, April 3. 
The Germans, as I foresaw last month they 
would, have crossed the Piave in considerable 
force. Their position, as I said it would be, 
is now very strong. The mountains bordering 
the valley run—just as I foresaw they would 
—from northwest to southeast. The country 
in front is, as I anticipated, flat. Venice is, 
as I assured my readers it would be, about 
thirty miles distant from the Piave, which falls, 
as I expected it would, into the Adriatic.” 


The War Prophecies 


TARTLING Prophecy in Paris. All Paris 

is wildly excited over the extraordinary 
prophecy of Madame Cleo de Clichy that the 
war will be over in four weeks. Madame Cleo, 
who is now as widely known as a diseuse, a 
liseuse, a friseuse and a clairvoyante, leaped 
into sudden prominence last November by her 
startling announcement that the seven letters in 
the Kaiser’s name, W i 1 h e 1 m, represented 
the seven great beasts of the apocalypse; in the 
next month she electrified all Paris by her dis- 
closure that the four letters of the word Czar 
—by substituting the figure 1 for c, 9 for z, 
1 for a, and 7 for r—produced the date 1917, 
and indicated a revolution in Russia. The 
salon of Madame Cleo is besieged by eager 
crowds night and day. She may prophesy 
again at any minute. 

Startling Forecast. A Russian peasant, liv- 
ing in Semipalatinsk, has foretold that the war 
will end in August. The wildest excitement 
prevails not only in Semipalatinsk but in 
the whole of it. (Continued on page 108) 
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iv any more people wander into this office and complain about the low in- 
tellectual standards of our theatregoing public, the whole office force is simply 
We are getting fairly well fed up with this story about the 
tired business man and his degraded and dissolute tastes. My goodness, quite the 
Why, you can’t go into a theatre, nowadays, without seeing Shake- 


going to scream. 


contrary ! 


@RNOLO GENTHE 


Mary Boland,—so long John Drew’s 
leading lady—is now appearing as the 
nurse, in “Sick-A-Bed,” a delectable 
little play in three acts, by Ethel 
Watts Mumford, a novelist of renown 


BARON DE MEYER 


Edith Wynne Matthison has 
been appearing at the Cort The- 
atre, under the direction of the 
Shakespeare Playhouse, in “As 
You Like It” and “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Her success 
in these vehicles has been so 
marked that she will revive 
her Shakespearian repertoire 


Ethel Barrymore has been 
giving life and reality to a 
somewhat unreal London 
comedy—“‘The Off Chance” 
—from the pen of R. C. Car- 
ton. In it she plays the réle 
of the diverced mother and 
manages—it need hardly be 
said—completely to win the 
hearts of most of the people 
on the stage, and all of the 
people in the audience 


Alla Nazimova has begun 
an engagement at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre in “The Wild 
Duck,” the drama by Ibsen. 
She will soon be seen in sev- 
eral other of the Ibsen plays, 
at the same house. Inciden- 
tally, this is the first New 
York presentation, in Eng- 
lish, of “The Wild Duck” 


° VANITY 


Rosina Galli appeared as the leading 
dancer in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s first production of “Le Coq 
d’Or,”’ the ballet opera by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, in which Maria Barrientos sang 
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The Increasingly Cerebral Tone of Our Drama 


And Some of the Reasons for It 


speare, or Ibsen, or Euripides, or something light and airy like that. 
by the way, has just put over a great big success on Broadway—even the critics 
concede that the show is one of the biggest hits of the season. 
wrote the words for Margaret Anglin’s successful play called ““Medea. 
around the office seems to be quite sure who wrote the music. 


Euripides, 


It seems that he 
” Nobody 
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The Barrymores, and Others 


HE last time I raised the Wodehouse hat 

—it is being condemned on all sides, but 

the public will have to stand it like men 
till the straw-hat season begins—the last time, 
I say, I raised that venerable wreck as a tribute 
of admiration and esteem for an actor was 
when Fred Stone came to town in “Jack o’ 
Lantern.” In the past week I have doffed it 
twice again, once to Ethel Barrymore, the other 
time to Lionel Barrymore. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that these Barrymores are con- 
siderable histrions. 

Lionel is the one that fascinates me most. 
He is like the pea under the thimble. Now you 
see him, and now you don’t. He pops up and 
makes a sensational success, and then he thinks 
he has earned a vacation, so he knocks off for 
ten years or so: and then, just when you think 
you are never going to see him again, up he 
bobs once more.and makes everybody else look 
like enthusiastic amateurs reciting pieces at 
church sociables. 

His latest manifestation is in Augustus 
Thomas’ new play, “The Copperhead,” and, 
as a piece of remarkable acting, it eclipses 
anything he has ever done in his life. 

I remember, in one of Jerome K. Jerome’s 
books, there is a story of a small-part actor who 
made such a success on the opening night of a 
play that, every time he showed signs of “‘exit- 
ing,” the audience got up in a body and im- 
plored him not to leave them. 

I felt like doing the same thing at the Shu- 
bert Theatre, especially in the third act. When 
Barrymore picked up his hat and announced 
that he was going to the village, my heart sank, 
for the Barrymore-less sections of the first two 
acts had told me only too plainly what was 
likely to occur if he left the stage: it would 
simply mean that the other characters sat about 
and chatted in a dispirited sort of way till he 
came back. I have never seen a play which 
died in its tracks so dismally as did “The Cop- 
perhead” in the intervals between the Barry- 
more scenes. The fierce rush of modern life has 
no doubt left me blasé, for I just could not get 
all worked up over the discussions about the 
heroine’s prospects of landing the job of village 
school-teacher. She was a nice girl, but some- 
how it seemed to mean almost nothing in my 
life whether she became a school-teacher or not. 
The only other scholastic appointment I have 
ever taken so little interest in was that job of 
Arnold Daly’s in “The Very Minute.” 


a ke Copperhead” is an irritating play. 
Just as you are getting interested in it, 
you suddenly skip forty years and are intro- 
duced to an entirely new set of characters. The 
last act is, however, excellent, being practically 
a monologue for Lionel Barrymore. The cur- 
tain on the first night did not fall till a quarter 
past eleven, which gives the author a quarter of 
an hour to play about with in the matter of cuts. 
He should instantly start in and commit a little 
frightfulness on the early portion of Act III. 
Let him cut out a quarter of an hour there. 
Anywhere will do. He can’t go wrong. 
Sharpen up the old blue pencil, Augustus, and 
go to it. 

Of the other parts in the piece, nearly all are 
well played. Doris Rankin was admirable in 


The New Plays and the Old Players 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


the first two acts as Milt’s wife, and quite good 
as the rather colorless granddaughter of Acts 
III and IV. Chester Morris could not have 
been better in the “bit” of Sam Carter. 


C. CARTON, whose latest comedy, “The 

e Off Chance,” Ethel Barrymore has cho- 
sen as the first vehicle for her starring season, 
has a curious bias towards the dingy side of 
life, which he sometimes redeems by his sense 


far 
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of humor and sometimes—as in the present case 
—fails to redeem. ‘Mr. Hopkinson” and 
“Lord and Lady Algy” were both saved by 
being extremely funny; but the laughs in “The 
Off Chance” are few and the dinginess rather 
overpowering. Everybody in it is either di- 
vorced or getting divorced, or else they are 
card-sharpers or adventuresses. 

It must be admitted that the card-sharper, as 
played by Edward Emery, is a lovable char- 
acter and so inexpert at his trade that he be- 
comes almost respectable; but the atmosphere 
of the piece is stuffy and uninspiring. Ethel 
Barrymore is wonderful in a part which gives 
her no real help. Her playing is an object- 
lesson in what can be done by a clever woman 
with very little material. She is assisted by 
quite the best company in town, including 
Cyril Keightley as a dejected Duke, Lyall 
Swete as a rather disreputable peer, Eva le Gal- 
lienne, as the young Duchess, and John Cope, 
as an American millionaire. 


HE trouble about “Youth,” the first attempt 

of the Washington Square Players to give 
the public a long play instead of their cus- 
tomary susurration of one-act pieces, is that, 
while long in quality, these wild Washington 
Square bohemians do not seem to understand 
that a mercenary public demands quantity 
as well. It behooves these high-foreheaded, 
long-haired geniuses who float dreamily above 
the world in a world of their own, to realize 
that we earthly devils, when we pay out two 
crackling bucks, plus the unavailable war-tax, 
demand two-and-a-half hours’ entertainment. 
The curtain rises on “Youth” at nine o’clock 
(though advertised to whiz up at 8:45) and 


sinks for the last time at ten minutes of eleven. 
There are two quarter of an hour intermissions. 
Mathematicians among my readers will there- 
fore be enabled to figure out that the actual 
entertainment covers a mere hour and twenty 
minutes, which is pretty poor recompense for 
two dollars and twenty cents, earned by the 
sweat of the brow. 

This state of things is all the more madden- 
ing in that it would have been perfectly easy 
for the author to have added quite half an hour 
to his first act without boring the audience. 
The atmosphere of “Youth” is that of “The 
Show Shop,” and people who like that sort of 
thing can stand that sort of thing indefinitely. 
I, personally, would have been content to sit in 
my orchestra chair and watch Ferris, the as- 
sistant stage-manager, buzz about the stage 
for hours. 

Even in “The Show Shop” the atmosphere 
of behind the scenes was not depicted with such 
fascinating knowledge. Every detail was true 
to life. These Washington Square Players cer- 
tainly know how to act. Arthur Hohl’s per- 
formance could not have been improved upon 
by anybody. And the grouchy stage-carpenter 
was wonderful. Just what Miles Malleson, the 
author, was driving at was a little hard to make 
out; but nevertheless I enjoyed every minute of 
“Youth.” It seems a revolutionary thing to do 
to advise an author to add instead of cutting, 
but I strongly urge Mr. Malleson to write in 
some more of his excellent stuff in the first and 
second acts and give us a full evening’s enter- 
tainment instead of a mere skeleton of one. 


I HAVE the honor to report that, by executing 
a brilliant strategic retreat to Palm Beach, 
I hope to make my fortune at the expense of 
the Beach Club. I have an infallible system. 

So I missed seeing ‘“The Little Teacher.” I 
know it is a wonderful success and all that, but 
it is one of my fixed rules of life to give the 
inflexible raspberry to all plays and novels 
which deal with the adventures of rural school- 
teachers who spread light and sweetness and 
eventually marry the cow-boy or the lumber- 
jack. I know that Mary Ryan must be splen- 
did in her part. She would be. But for me 
the purer pleasure of getting into the Beach 
Club’s ribs for a few hundred per day. 


ND now you will want to hear all about 
“Oh, Lady! Lady!!” at the Princess. 

Well, it seems pretty nearly all right. Disap- 
pointed mobs howl outside the doors each night, 
as they are clubbed away by the police. I 
wouldn’t recommend the piece if I had not a 
large financial interest in it, but, honestly, you 
ought to pawn the family jewels and go and see 
it, if only to reward Guy Bolton and myself for 
the work we put in on it on the road. You 
wouldn’t believe the number of semi-human 
excrescences who told us during the tour that 
the show would never “get over’”’ in New York, 
and advised us, as friends, to throw away our 
second act and write an entirely new one. 

And now it is a big success. Well, well! 
James, call up the Rolls-Royce offices and order 
another car for us. 

Tell them that we liked their last one very 
much. 


. 
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; VANITY FAIR 


The Spanish Invasion 


New York Is Now Occupied by an Army of Iberian Musicians 


O us, in the United States—and 
sk same thing has been true in 

France, England, Italy, and 
elsewhere—Spanish music was long 
summed up by the name, “Carmen” 
—the title of a French opera by a 
French composer. 

In a “Carmen” performance we 
saw Spain—the gypsy girl, wearing 
her shawl, smoking wickedly, en- 
gaged in the ancient pursuit of en- 
meshing soldiers; the toreador of the 
moment armed with an all-conquer- 
ing song, the outside of a bull ring, 
cigarette girls, ragamuffins 4 la Mu- 
rillo, dancers, and smugglers. 

In the streets and taverns of Se- 
ville, in the secret places of the 
mountains, we saw unfolded a grip- 
ping drama of passion, boredom, 
jealousy, revenge, and Fate. This, 
to us, was Spain. This, to us, was 
Spanish music. 

I have no intention of disparag- 
ing the music of “Carmen,” an opera 
which, after three and forty years, 
has lost not a whit the sharpness of 
its appeal to us. But I must point 
out that an opera which, decades 
ago, won over France, England, the 
United States, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, has never, in Spain, been 
esteemed so highly. The fact is that 
the Spaniards knew that the music 
of “Carmen” was not Spanish. 

Spanish dance rhythms, in three 
or four pieces; one authentic Span- 
ish tune (the “Habanera” of Car- 
men’s entrance), and an occasional 
turn of phrase in Cariicir were, to the 
Spaniard, a pretty we !. dilution of his heady 
native brew. In the same way that Puccini 
failed to be American in “La Fanciulla del 
West,” Bizet failed to be Spanish in “Carmen,” 
though, unlike Puccini, he wrote an opera in 
other respects so vital that it was a box office 
pillar before its second summer and has stood 
unshaken ever since, to the infinite joy of 
impresarios. (By the irony of fate, three 
months after the initial performance, which 
was coolly received in Paris, poor Bizet died, 
supposing his masterwork a failure, or at best 
a succes d’estime.) 

Latterly the rest of the world has been find- 
ing out that Spain, in music, is not “Carmen.” 
Curiously enough, it was by way of France,— 
whence came “Carmen,”—that this revelation 
came. It was Emmanuel Chabrier who did it, 
with hisrhapsody “Espafia,” and, after him, three 
other Frenchmen, Debussy, Ravel, Laparra. 

‘Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Russian, lent a dis- 
tant but helping hand. The Italian, Zandonai, 
topped them off. Finally other Spanish com- 
posers joined in the good work. I speak less 
of poor Granados, who lost his life on the 
Sussex, than of Albeniz and the younger—and 
more popular—Valverde. 

Pundits may object to the bracketing of 
those two names. But it happens that just 
now Valverde has held the New York stage 
for months with his revue (zarzuela) “The 
Land of Joy,” and Spanish rhythms, Spanish 


By PITTS SANBORN 





MARIA BARRIENTOS 


One of the chief reasons why New York has 
so gracefully submitted to the mandates of 
its recent Spanish musical invasion 


dances, Spanish shawls, yes, Spanish slang, 
have been town talk. Albeniz, the greater 
musician, we are yet to become familiar with. 
Granados palely, Valverde in emerald, topaz, 
and vermilion, have blazed the trail here for 
Spanish music. 

But Spain in other forms has lately been 
coming to the United States. We have seen 
Spanish plays, read Spanish novels, seen the 
canvases of Sorolla and Zuloaga; we have eaten 
garbafizos and puchero, danced the tango, and 
cherished Velasquez as a religion. 

Now for the real Spanish music. 


ET us first recall the fact that Spain has 

sent enough interpretative musicians into 

the world to have spread the gospel of Spanish 

music far and wide had they cared to do so. 
Here are some records. 

Sarasate, the fiddler, a native Spaniard, 
counting his fame world-wide, was the author 
of six books of “Spanish Dances” for violin 
and piano and an “Andalusian Serenade” for 
the same instruments. Some of these are still 
played occasionally, but nobody thinks about 
them now as Spanish music. Indeed, few 
think about them at all. 

Doubtless the foremost operatic family of 


history—taken by and large—is the 
Garcia family. The elder Manuel 
Garcia was a native of Seville. At 
the age of six he was a chorister in 
the cathedral of that city. It is sig- 
nificant that he composed ro less 
than forty-three operas which saw 
performances on the stage, but, 
though seventeen of those were in 
Spanish, he is now known not as a 
Spanish composer but as a major 
ornament of Italian opera in the sev- 
eral rdles of tenor, teacher, and 
father. He died in 1832, only four 
years before his most celebrated 
daughter, Maria Malibran. The son, 
Manuel, and the younger daughter, 
Pauline Viardot, surviving almost to 
our own day, kept the Garcia family 
tradition alive for more than a 
century. 

New York owes to Manuel Garcia, 
the father, its first season of Italian 
opera, which he opened on Novem- 
ber 29, 1825, with “The Barber 
of Seville.” In his seventy-nine 
operatic performances he was as- 
sisted by a company that included 
his wife, his son Manuel, and his 
daughter Maria. His nearest ap- 
proach to doing anything for Span- 
ish music here was to present two 
of his own operas which he com- 
posed, to Italian texts, for his phe- 
nomenal daughter Maria. 

Gayarre, a later Spanish tenor, 
entranced Europe in such widely 
separated operas as “Lohengrin” and 
“I Puritani.” Del Puente, a Span- 
ish baritone of no less fame, sang in 
Europe and America with Patti and Cam- 
panini forty years ago. 


E have many Spanish singers among us, 
There is the eminent concert baritone, 
Emilio de Gogorza, who now and then lets a 
Spanish folk-song creep into one of his pro- 
grammes. Maria Gay of Barcelona crossed 
the seas from European triumphs bent on show- 
ing us the real Carmen. An obstinate public 
found this Carmen less real than several it 
already knew—Calvé’s and Bressler-Gianoli’s. 
Later, Lucrezia Bori of Valencia (now, alas, 
no longer here) beguiled us by her fresh and 
fragrant art. Then Maria Barrientos of Bar- 
celona gave us her gossamer arabesques in 
highest coloratura. A Spanish tenor, Nadal, is 
now with the Chicago Opera association. The 
Spanish tenor, Lazaro, is on the Metropolitan 
roster. In the Valverde zarzuela, Maria Mar- 
co has revealed a soprano voice, and an ability 
to use it, which is superior to much of the sing- 
ing heard in “grand opera.” The basso Se- 
gurola, an excellent comedian, surveying life 
unruffled through his monocle, is always with 
us and lilts ts an occasional Spanish folk-song. 
The rich voice of the Basque bass, Mardones, 
has also been heard with delight at the Metro- 
politan Opera House during the past season. 
But none of these artists, save Maria Marco, 
can be said to have done much to acquaint the 
American public with (Continued on page 94) 
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} Thamara Swirskaya: The Chinese Lily 
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. VANITY FAIR 


This is the new swordfish trophy in 
bronze which W. C. Boschen, the 
present record holder, is to offer for 
the breaking of the record, 463 Ibs, 


The True Swordfish and Its Capture 


The Story of the World’s Most Gamy Game-fish 


F all the spe- 
cies of fish 
which have 


tempted the patience 
and the skill of fish- 
ermen, the true 
swordfish — Xiphias 
gladius—is the most 
tireless, resourceful 
and worthy antago- 
nist. 

Although the 
swordfish has been 
captured for food 
since a time many 
centuries before the 
Christian Era, it is 
only since 1913 that 
any of these giant 
fighters have been 
taken on rod and 
reel. Thus far, twen- 
The Hugo Johnstone sword- ty-eight have been 


fish trophy, which was won 
by Mr. Boschen last year taken under the 





rules of the Tuna 


Club, of which I have been fortunate 
enough to land eleven. The first one 
which fell to my rod on August 22nd, 
1913, weighed three hundred and fifty- 
five pounds. This record held until 1916 
when Mr. Hugo Johnstone took one 
weighing three hundred and sixty-two 
pounds. Last year I ‘was fortunate 
enough to again break the record by 
killing a fish which weighed four hundred 
and sixty-three pounds. Undoubtedly, the 
species runs to fifteen hundred pounds. 


HE swordfish, which should not be 

confused with the Marlin, or spear fish, 
is found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and the Mediterranean Sea. It has been 
taken as far north as Norway and as far 
south as New Zealand. The Greeks and the 
Romans wrote of it, and the ancient Phoe- 
nicians before them. In fact, the history 
of the ancient world was very materially 
affected by the swordfish fisheries. This 
is not the place to discuss, however, the 
economic aspects of Xiphias gladius, but 
rather his attributes as a game fish. Never- 


By W. C. BOSCHEN 



















theless, it may be said here that he is on€ —@ oy,» v. reves 


of the finest of food fishes, and last year 
the meat of the swordfish brought as high 
as thirty-five cents a pound to market fish- 
ermen. The meat is of fine texture and 
has a grayish white color. For market pur- 


W. C. Boschen and his world’s record sword- 
fish on the dock of the Tuna Club at Santa 
Catalina. The fish weighed 463 pounds, was 
12 feet long and 4 feet 8 inches im girth 


poses the fish dresses to about seventy-five or 
eighty per cent of the taken weight. 

Xiphias is a giant mackerel—a scaleless or 
naked fish with roughened skin of dark metal- 
lic lustre on top and silvery below. He differs 

rom most other fish in having no ventral fin. 
His habits are pelagic; he is a free-lance of 
the sea. In the Mediterranean the breeding 
period is in summer but in the Atlantic and 
Pacific itisunknown. Few fish with known roe 
have been taken except in the Mediterranean. 


S they are fished for in the Pacific near 
Catalina Island, the home of the Tuna 
Club, and also in other seas, these great mack- 
erel are never found closely together. Occ.- 
sionally they are seen only forty or fifty feet 
apart, but when they become aware of each 
other’s .presence they show great uneasiness. 
They never lose their character as fighters and 
are often taken with the marks of combat upon 
them. They are inclined to attack a boat when 
hooked, but when fished for from launches, as 
is usually the case, the propeller drives them 
off. When harpooned in the Atlantic—the sole 
method of taking them in that ocean—they 
frequently attack the boat and cases have 
been known in which the occupants of the 
boat have been killed. 

There is a popular misconception about 
this sword. It is a cutting and not a thrust- 
ing weapon. . Fish cannot back water like 
a boat and consequently a fish never im- 
pales his enemy upon the sword. If he did 
he could not shake him loose. What he does 
is to slash right and left, and as the sword 
is exceedingly hard and sharp on both edges 
and the fish which wields it is one of the 
most muscular (Continued on page 106) 

It is from a launch of this type, 


with its odd observation ladders, 
that the giant swordfish are caught 
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Germane to the Vernal Theme 
Reflections Upon the Necessity of Writing About Our Spring Garden Drive 


HERE are certain hide-bound conven- 
[ions which every magazine finds it neces- 

sary to conform to. The most pestilent of 
these prehistoric traditions is the so-called 
Christmas number; but other minor Old-men- 
of-the-sea are the annual article on New Year’s 
resolutions, the Fourth of July poems, Easter 
Hymns, and Odes to Spring. 

Look back at Vanity Fair last year, and the 
year before, and the ‘year before that, and you 
will find an article about Spring. Just as if 
everybody did not know that Spring was here, 
or coming, or, at any rate, due. 

The public demand Spring literature. They 
want to read about the flowers, and the gar- 
dens, and the vegetables. A lot of people, 
this year, want to read about Spring in rela- 
tion to the war. Ordinarily the writer on 
Spring has to appeal only to the farmer, or 
would-be farmer. This year he must appeal 
to the soldier, too. He is compelled to make 
himself into a sort of Bolshevik. He must 
turn himself into a kind of Soldier’s and Work- 
men’s deputy, and talk about conservation 
without annexation or indemnity. 

This is somewhat difficult, because it is 
quite a problem to conserve anything without 
annexing it first,—as the Prussian General 
von Hoffman so candidly disclosed at Brest- 
Litovsk. And I have never yet heard of a 
seedsman who did not require a certain in- 
demnity, before he relinquished possession 
of those little packets, with lovely pictures 
on them of what is later on to be conserved 
in the home. 


UT, to return to Spring. We must as- 

sume the point of view of a Soldier’s 
and Workmen’s commissary, and explain 
how easy it is to raise crops by agreement. 
There are three kinds of crops,—agricul- 
tural, riding, and chicken. Each is unques- 
tionably entitled to self-determination; but 
we shall limit our discussion, for the pres- 
ent, to the first variety. That is the proper 
sphere for a commissary, whether he be a 
Soldier’s and Workmen’s commissary, or 
just a plain commissary sergeant. 

The matter of self-determination among 
crops is all very well in theory, as it is, in 
theory, with small nations. But the trouble 
with crops is that you have mostly to do the 
determining yourself. I remember very well 
how I once planted a nice little garden in 
nice little rows, and put the gaudy little seed 
envelopes on little sticks at the ends of the 
rows, so that I should know what I got when 
I got it. But, that year, we had one of 
those late Springs,—one of those windy, wet, 
Walloon Springs; and the winds came and 
blew my little lithographs all over the neigh- 
bor’s lawn. The result was that I had to 
determine for myself what was what among 
all those little green rows when they 
sprouted, which they finally did. 

The trouble with me was, as I have since 
learned, that my efforts lacked coordination. 
Of course, I did not know that then, because 
none of us knew anything about coordina- 
tion at that time. It is only recently that we 
have heard of this disease, or ailment, or 


By ALBERT LEE 


Five years ago, all our shortcomings were 
attributed to a lack of psychology. Psychol- 
ogy could mend anything,—even the drama. A 
couple of years later, some fellow in the Middle 
West discovered that the Prussians had dis- 
covered efficiency, and then we found out that 
the trouble with all of us, and with our busi- 
ness, and with the railroads and with the Post 
Office, was simply a lack of efficiency. Thus 
the pursuit of efficiéncy became a great sport 
in America. 

And then, just as we were all getting terribly 
efficient, along came Senator Chamberlain, who 
told us that the trouble with everything in 
America is lack of coordination. Secretary 
Baker and I don’t know exactly what coordina- 
tion is, but we feel that it is some kind of an 
insulting thing you can say about a man with- 
out running any serious risk of receiving phy- 
sical injuries. It gets his goat, so to say, with- 
out giving him sufficient grounds to begin suit 
for restitution of the animal in question. 

The right thing, therefore, is to coordinate 
our efforts this Spring, instead of fussing over 
the psychology of Springtime, as we did a few 
years ago, or of trying to be efficient, as we did 
last year. Next Spring, probably, coordination 








natural defect, or whatever it may be. 
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A Song For April 
BY GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
Decoration by Hogarth, Jr. 


Dance, O Daughter of the Spring, 
Have your fling! 
O’er the daisies on the lawn, 
Leap as lightly as the fawn. 
Shall a world of stress and strife 
Banish blossoms from its life, 
Or the dews no longer wet 
Pansies on the parapet? 
Birds still sing, 
Lovers cling. 
Dance, O Daughter of the Spring, 
Have your fling! 


will be in the discard, along with the Huns, 
and we shall be attempting something else,— 
probably something we shall learn from the 
Germans this summer. 

As to efficiency! All the lounge-room ora- 
tors at my club declaim so much about the 
stupendous efficiency of Germany, and the 
marvelous coordination of German effort, that, 
being a good American, I almost feel like root- 
ing for inefficiency and lack of coordination. 
No doubt the War Department felt exactly the 
same way; because I am sure Mr. Baker is a 
patriot, and probably he did not want, in his 
organization, any of this efficiency and coordi- 
nation stuff that was made in Germany. 


pEae it is not plain to the average 
mind what all this may have to do with 
Spring. But, if the average mind will only 
stop a minute to think,—or, rather, stop stop- 
ping and begin thinking,—the connection will 
immediately become obvious. 

It was only the other day that I deter- 
mined to coordinate my own thinking ap- 
paratus, and see if I could not do something 
more for my country than write letters to the 
newspapers about the price of sugar and 

other necessities of good living. Having 
Springlike thoughts, and looking forward 
already to the time when I shall be able to 
get out into the country again, it occurred to 
me it might be an excellent thing this year 
to have a better-than-ever Hooverissimus 
vegetable garden. 

Almost every Spring, I start a garden 
as soon as I get into the country. But none 
of my gardens ever seem to have vigor 
enough to last into the summer. Perhaps it 
is my fault. Somehow I get lazy, or dis- 
couraged, and the vegetables get affected by 
my lack of efficiency, or by rust, or mildew, 
or something, and along about the Fourth 
of July I own the most wonderful crop of 
wild flowers (my family calls them weeds) 
where I had expected to have peas and beans 
and carrots. 

I am convinced that my previous failures 
have been due to lack of coordination. I 
have decided to follow Mr. Baker’s example, 
and change my ways. Hindenburg, you 
will remember, says in his book on “The 
Technique of Devastation” that in order to 
succeed, one must concentrate all one’s ef- 
forts on a single objective. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that if I concentrated on one 
vegetable, I should succeed. After consid- 
erable reflection, I determined to concentrate 
on peas. I have always liked pea soup, and 
little green French peas, and macédoine 
salad, and chops with green peas, and 
omelette aux petits-pois. So, I announced 
to my family, one evening, at dinner, that, 
this Spring, I was going to be a Hinden- 
burg and go in exclusively for peas. 

“T think it is a very good idea,” said the 
Lady of the House, “but you must be sure 
to pick out good colors.” 

“You mean good flavors,” I corrected. 

“TI never tasted any,” she replied. “I 
suppose, of course, you are talking about 
sweet peas.” 











“Well.—yes, er (Continued on page 92) 


. VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


Because he was Intercollegiate champion and 
the fastest sprinter of his time while at Yale; 
because he should have been a professional 
toastmaster and after-dinner speaker; because 
he is introducing America to indoor ice skat- 
ing rinks; because he has been our Minister 
to the Argentine; because he has written a 
shelfful of books of travel; because he is an 
unmatchable organizer of civic parades; but 
chiefly because, as Adjutant~General of the 
State of New York, he has built up, in a few 
months, an entirely new and efficient Guard 
to replace the forces that have gone to France 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 


Because, starting as a locomotive 
engineer, he soon originated and 
developed what has now become a 
world necessity—the use of pneu- 
matic tools; because he wants to 
be a farmer; because he has spread 
the trade gospel of Uncle Sam in 
South America; because as Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board he now holds the most im- 
portant job on earth,—the job of 
turning out ships and ships and 
ships; but principally because he 
has the courage of his patriotism 
and his convictions, and does not 
mince words with the labor leaders 
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WALTER CAMP 


Because, in April, he will begin his sixtieth 
year; because he is the author of thirteen 
readable books; because he is an international 
authority on auction bridge, a game which 
he usually plays in good temper; because his 
name has, on occasions, been connected with 
football at Yale; but chiefly because as Di- 
rector of Athletic Activities in Naval Train- 
ing Stations, he has joined heart and soul in 
activities looking toward the triumph of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the elimination of the Hun 


JOSEPH SAMPSON STEVENS 
Because he fought, as a Rough Rider, in the 
Spanish-Ameritan War; because he was at 
one time a polo player of the first magnitude 
on America’s international team; because he 
gave a field battery to the United States Gov- 
ernment; because he has been for twenty 
years a horseman and sportsman of the highest 
order; but chiefly because he has, during the 
past year, done yeoman service as the head 
of a Red Cross canteen, financed and man- 
aged largely by himself, on the fighting front 
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How to Ascertain if Your Friends, Wives, or Relatives Are Glossies 


RE you a Glossy? The 
A time has come to ask 
yourself that vital 
question—to search your in- 
most soul, the way they do 
in Russian novels, and find 
out, once for all, the ghastly 
truth about yourself. Are 
you a Glossy? Have you 
married a Glossy? Do you 
move in Glossy society? Dur- 
ing the past ten years, the 
spread of Glossyism in the 
United States has been sim- 
ply astounding. Never have 
Glossies been so prevalent as 
they are to-day. They have 
honeycombed the nation like’ 
the German spy system—the 
country is positively alive 
with them. If you aren’t a 
Glossy yourself, you may, 
even at this very moment, be 
harboring one of the species 
under your roof! 

But perhaps I’m away 
ahead of you. Perhaps you 
don’t know exactly what a 
Glossy is. Well, in that case 
—A Glossy is any person 
who is just a little more re- 
fined than is really necessary. The Glossies 
derive their name from the fact that their man- 
ners, morals, speech, shoes, and finger-nails 
are all a little too polished. They venture just 
a step farther than anyone else along the nar- 
row path of etiquette; they are just a trifle more 
punctilious than anyone really has to be. They 
are full of superfluous little niceties—little 
elegances of dress and manner and intercourse 
that separate them from the cruder herd. They 
are more than refined—oh, much more! They 
are genteel. 





“The 
dressed for an occasion just 
a degree more formal than 
that which he is attending” 


HE Glossies are not just a type,—they are 

a race in themselves, with their own stand- 
ards and their own levels of culture. They be- 
long at neither extreme of society. As regards 
position, fortune, and mode of living they are, 
as they themselves would so aptly put it, “in 
comfortable circumstances.” 

There are innumerable ways. of telling a 
Glossy—each way as infallible as the Bertillon 
system. The mannerisms of a Glossy —wheth- 
er male or female—are unmistakable to the 
trained eye and ear. One of the easiest ways 
to ascertain the Glossyism of any suspect is by 
his speech. He is sure to use only his own 
purist vocabulary; he will never drop into the 
low patois of mere ordinary people. In the 
language of the Glossies, for instance, there are 
two sexes—ladies and gentlemen. “Yes, he’s 
the gentleman who cheats at bridge,” they say; 
or “Oh, I remember her—she was the lady 
that drank so heavily.” They speak frequent- 
ly, too, of “another lady” or “the other gentle- 
man,” so that there may be no doubt of their 
own standing. The coarse words “man” and 
“woman’’ never sully a Glossy’s lips. 

In their choice of pronouns, too, their ex- 
quisite gentility asserts itself. They draw aside 
from the objective case as they would from a 





Glossy 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


woman of the streets, ‘“‘we had 
dinner with his wife and he,” 
they remark; or, “Of course, 
this is just between you and 
I.” There is something about 
the objective form of a pro- 
noun that cuts all Glossies to 
the core. Sometimes, per- 
haps, they weaken to the ex- 
tent of a “myself” or a “him- 
self,” but such low terms as 
“me” or “‘him”—oh, never! 


HERE are countless other 

terms that the Glossy sub- 
stitutes for the words in vul- 
gar use. For example, a 
Glossy invariably “retires” 
—he never “goes to bed.”” The 
word ‘‘bed,” in fact, is sedu- 
lously avoided as being not 
quite nice to mention in any 
mixed company. “Leg,” of 
course, is simply unspeakable 
—if such things have to be 
referred to, it must be by 
means of the chaste term 
“limb.” ‘Presume’ is a 
great favorite, and “prefer” 
is also much used. ‘“Exclu- 
sive” is absolutely necessary 
to daily intercourse, and “the correct thing”’ is 
a phrase one almost never ceases to hear in 
Glossy society. “Select” is one of their high- 
est terms of praise. The word “rich,” in its 
bourgeois bluntness, is out of the question; the 
Glossy cleverly gets around it by employing 
the more delicate “wealthy” or “well-to-do.” 
Of course, it goes without saying that a Glossy 
never works,—he ‘“‘goes to business.” 

In their more impressive moments, Glossies 
find—in fact, create—many opportunities to 
display their easy familiarity with the French 
language. They introduce French phrases just 
a shade too casually, covertly eying the listener 
the while as if to say “Did you get that one?” 
Even though the meaning may be expressed 
just as clearly and equally as concisely in 
English, it is considered a bit more cultured 
to drag in the French. When they do drop 
into English, they become involved in a maze 
of “one’s,” always artfully twisting the con- 
versation round so that they can spring a 
“some one’s else,” in the lofty-browed sound 
of which they take particular delight. Look 
out for that tortuous phrase,—it is one of the 
most dangerous symptoms of Glossyism. 

In social converse, the spouse of any Glossy 
is invariably referred to as “Mr. Brown” or 
“Mrs. Smith,” or whatever the surname may 
be, as if to refute any suggestion of vulgar 
intimacy, and convey a pleasing sense of aristo- 
cratic aloofness. Over the telephone, a Glossy 
may be instantly detected by his manner of 
announcing himself, to all social equals, by the 
imposing formula, ‘““Mr. Wilkinson speaking.” 

Yet the Glossies have, too, in lighter mo- 
ments, their little informalities of speech. Cer- 
tain words are always treated with an intimacy, 
a familiarity, even, that almost verges on the 
jocose. It might be said that the Glossy has 
his own nicknames for various members of 


is always 


the English language. ‘Photo,” “auto,” ‘“ad,” 
and “phone,” for instance—no true Glossy will 
ever use any other forms of the words than 
these. 

But you really don’t have to wait to hear a 
Glossy speak before you can detect him. You 
will always know the more virulent type by his 
clothes. The Glossy is always dressed for an 
occasion just a degree more formal than that 
which he is attending. When common men 
wear black waistcoats, the Glossy wears one 
of delicate gray; when ordinary men are con- 
tent with a mere cutaway, he affects the pomp 
and ceremony of a frock coat. His evening 
tie, instead of being the conventional, unim- 
aginative white, has a slender line of black 
along its edges. His everyday garments are 
distinguished by ingenious little variations of 
cuffs and pockets and buttons. He conscienti- 
ously dons a “‘house coat” of black velvet every 
time he stays at home, and he doggedly wears 
knickerbockers even for those sports that are 
better off without them. 

Female Glossies, too, are always just one 
jump ahead of the formality of the occasion. 
Their garments are invariably a little lighter 
in color than is absolutely essential. Their 
school of dress is that generally designated by 
the genteel adjective “dressy.” They go in 
for ruffles and ribbons and medallions of lace 
and blotches of bead work. They don’t wear 
commonplace white gloves; theirs are decora- 
tively stitched in black. They adore pale shoes 
and vivid hats. 


Lt wheley the male and female of the species 
are always heavily jeweled, no matter at 
what hour of the day. A male Glossy would 
much rather go out without his collar than 
without his scarfpin. He is constantly pro- 
ducing countless little jeweled cases, for ciga- 
rettes and matches and cheques and postage 
stamps and cards and note books, from various 
pockets about his person. His waistcoat is 
gracefully garlanded with chains, and he has a 
large collection of non-writing gold pencils and 
fountain pens. 

A Glossy’s letter is always delightfully char- 
acteristic. The stationery is refreshingly out 
of the ordinary—colorful, decorative, almost 
Urbanesque. Female Glossies are devoted to 
envelopes of thin paper, lined with tissue paper 
of a gay plaid and scented copiously with lily- 
of-the-valley. Pleasant changes are rung in 
the usual method of address by writing “To” 
or “For” obliquely across the envelope, just 
before the name of the fortunate person for 
whom the letter is intended. The epistle itself 
never departs from the most approved form. 
All Glossies have been brought up on the 
charmingly quaint theory that no letter should 
begin with “I.” They have the most ingenious 
methods of avoiding the egotistical word, some- 
times, when invention fails, even starting things 
right off with a terse “am.” The Glossy’s 
literary style is ornate to the point of intricacy; 
they never use one word where they can use 
three. They love such roundabout phrases as 
“Will you not allow us to have the pleasure 
of your company,” and they are forever in- 
viting you to come to their home—no Glossy 
ever refers to his (Continued on page 90) 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


A Modern Priestess of Classic Dancing 


This photograph was taken for Vanity Fair in Helen Moller’s new temple of dancing, one of the most impres- 
sive studios of the kind in this country. Miss Moller lately filled the Metropolitan Opera House on two differ- 
ent occasions, on which she was assisted by more than forty of her pupils, in a series of classic Greek dances 
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Nature and the Ballet 


The Concentration of the Modern Ideal in Artistic Expression 


There is a craving in me that I cannot 
quiet—whether in Paris, Seville, Venice, 
Rome, Naples, Moscow,—save in a music-hall. 
I want to draw in the intoxicating and violent 
animality of the crowds; the gestures, the heat, 
the irritant music, the audience, the concen- 
trated odor of the human crowd! 

I have always found beauty and poetry in 
two London theatres which are not looked upon 
as theatres—the Alhambra and the Empire. 
The ballets at these music-halls seem to me 
expressions of the subtlest of the arts. For 
dancing is a more significant speech than 
words. I can almost say, seriously, as Verlaine 
said in jest coming away from the Alhambra: 

“J’aime Shakespeare, mais—j’aime mieux le 
ballet.” 

Why is it that one can see a ballet fifty times 
over, always with the same sense of pleasure, 
while the most absorbing play becomes tedious 
after the first seeing? Is it not because the 
difference between seeing a ballet and reading 
a book is just the difference between reading a 
book and looking at a picture? 

A ballet is simply a picture in movement. It is 
a picture where the invitation of nature is given 
by nature itself; when the figures of the compo- 
sition are real and yet—a very paradox of trav- 
esty— have a delightful, deliberate air of un- 
reality. It is a picture where the colors change, 
combine, before one’s eyes; where the outlines 
remelt into one another, emerge and are lost in 
the kaleidoscopic movement of the dance. 


| HAVE always haunted music-halls. 


HE most magical glimpse I ever caught of 
a ballet was from a road in front—from 
the other side of the road—one night when the 
doors were suddenly thrown open as I was 
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STUDIES OF THE BALLET 
BY MAHONRI YOUNG 


That a sculptor may be as deft with his pen- 
cil as with the clay, was amply demonstrated 
by Mr. Young in his interesting exhibit at 
the Sculptors’ Gallery in East 40th Street. 
The sketches on this page are hitherto un- 
published. Mr. Young, in his drawings, dis- 
plays a virility of draftsmanship equalled, to 
our mind, by no other American sculptor today 


passing. In the moment’s interval before the 
doors closed again, I saw (in that odd unex- 
pected way, over the heads of the audience, 
far off in a sort of blue mist), the whole stage, 
its corps of dancers drawn up in the last pose, 
just as the curtain was beginning to go down. 

It stamped itself on my brain; an impres- 
sion caught just at the perfect minute by some 
rare felicity of chance. But that is not an im- 
pression that can be repeated. In the most 
part I like to see my illusions clearly, recog- 
nizing them as illusions, and so heightening 
their charm. 

I like to see a ballet from the wings: a spec- 
tator, but in the midst of the magic. To see 
a ballet from the wings is to lose all sense of 
proportion, all knowledge of the piece as a 
whole, but, in return, it is fruitful in happy 
accident, in momentary points of view, in clear- 
er felicities of light and shade and movement. 

It is almost to be im the performance one- 
self, and yet passive, with the leisure to look 
about you. You see the reverse of the picture; 
the girls at the back, lounging against the set 
scenes, turning to talk with someone at the 
side; you see how lazily some of them are mov- 
ing, and how mechanical and irregular are the 
motions that flow into rhythm when seen from 
the front. Now one is in the centre of a 
joking crowd, hurrying from the dressing- 
rooms to the stage; now the same crowd re- 
turns, everyone charging at full speed to reach 
the dressing-rooms first. 

And there is the constant travelling of scen- 
ery, from which one has a series of escapes, 
as it bears down unexpectedly in some new 
direction. The ballet, half seen in the centre 


of the stage, seen in sections, has in the 
glimpses that can be caught of it, a contra- 
dictory appearance of mere nature and of ab- 
solute unreality. And, beyond the footlights, 
on the other side of the orchestra, one can see 
the boxes near the stalls, with the light full 
on the faces, the intent eyes, the grey smoke 
curling up from the cigarettes: a Dégas, in 
short. 


abe there is a charm, which I cannot think 
wholly imaginary or fictitious, in that 
form of illusion which is known as make-up. 
To a plain face, it is true, make-up only in- 
tensifies the plainness; for make-up does but 
give color and piquancy to what is already in 
a face, it adds nothing new. But to a face 
already charming, how bewitching all this is; 
what a new kind of exciting savor it gives to 
that real charm. It has, to the remnant of 
Puritan conscience or consciousness that is the 
heritage of us all, a certain sense of dangerous 
wickedness, the delight of forbidden fruit. 

The very phrase, painted women, has come 
to have an association of sin, and to have put 
paint on her cheeks, though for the innocent 
necessities of the profession, gives to a woman 
a kind of symbolic corruption. At once she 
seems to typify the sorceries and entanglements 
of what is most deliberately enticing in her sex. 

Maquillage, to be attractive, must of course 
be unnecessary. But, of all places, on the 
stage; and, of all people, on the cheeks of the 
youthful, it seems to me that make-up is most 
intensely fascinating. 

The ballet in particular, but also the whole 
surprising life of the music-halls, early in my 
youth took hold of me with the charm of what 
was least real among (Continued on page 104) 
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Introducing Zardin, who might 
well be called Abu Ben Adhem, 
He is an Afghan greyhound, but 
is to his brother greyhounds as 
the piano virtuoso is to his fel. 
low men—at least in respect of 
hair. He dwells in Persia 














This is a Belgian refugee 
in England, Copthorne 
Hoyden by name. He be- 
longs to the rather rare 
family of dogs known as 
the petit Brabancon, 
which is, in reality, a 
sort of smooth griffon 


Woodstock Wahn is an 
Australian terrier, rarely 
seen this side of the An- 
tipodes. He seems, to } 
judge by his carriage and ' 
mien, to have some of 
the fighting characteris- 
tics of the famous Anzacs 
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Malcolm, Toutou, Néthou 
and Patou, each with the 
prefix Milanollo, are the 
names to which these rare 
Pyrenean mountain dogs, 
owned by Lady Sybil Grant, eB 
respond. They are first Peal 
cousins to the St. Bernard a: 
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Like his mytho- 
logical name- 
sake, Thor is of 
Scandinavian 
lineage. Heisa 
Norwegian elk- 
hound and has 
characteristics 
not unlike the 
Eskimo dog or 
“husky” of the 


This is an Es- 
kimo dog, bear- 
ing the euphoni- 
ous name of 
Chirp, who looks 
decidedly dis- 
consolate over 
the fact that he 
is not hiking 
over the long 
trail and antici- 

















Alaska dog trails pating icy fish 
- eee $ 6 Ye 2 * 
5 Canine Curiositi 
Dogs From Odd Corners of the World Which Are Seldom Seen on Show Benches 
[t is quite plain, from. a glance at the pictures on this page, that there are the Lhassa terrier, the Owtchar and all their friends are only a little less unlike 
dogs and dogs. Certainly few dogs of conventional breeds would condescend what one usually expects a dog to be, than these. At any rate, it is probable that 
to recognize as brother, or even as poor relation, some of the animals here por- these strange exteriors hide traits of interest and individuality. Surely the vener- 
trayed. But on the great and manifold dog family tree these odd creatures each able and contemplative Afghan gentleman at the top of the page has thoughts 


have a limb and there are a few more quite as odd. The Thibetan spaniel, as lofty as the mountain fastnesses between Persia and the plains of India. 
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A Visit to the Washington Front 


An Intrepid War-Correspondent Visits the Capital’s Trenches and Trenchermen 


ABORING under the delu- 
L sion that the important 
manoeuvers of this war 
are taking place in France, 
many newspapers and maga- 
zines have dispatched corre- 
spondents overseas to send back 
stories on ““Paris in War Time,” 
or “War Time Paris,” or per- 
haps even “Paris and the War.” 
Now and again some intrepid 
journalist, who has been taken 
on Sight-seeing Tour No. 4-b, 
conducted for visiting writers by 
the French government, will give 
an account of trench-life, throw- 
ing in touches of local color in 
the form of such typical trench 
phrases as “‘allons” and “tiens.” 
Those who have seen particular- 
ly deeply into the workings of things at the 
front will even mention a “poste de secours.” 
But no magazine except Vanity Fair has ever 
had the discernment to note that the real sol- 
dier war is right here in the unquestionably 
United States and that the actual front-line 
trenches are located in Washington. Anyone 
who doubts this, has only to stand by the ‘Treas- 
ury Building at lunch hour and count the vs 
forms as they go by. In comparison with t 
martial array, Pershing’s camp would look like 
a citizen’s mass-meeting. 


.’ was for the purpose of investigating the 
conditions of this most kuppenheimer of 
cantonments that Vanity Fair sent me to Wash- 
ington. I was to mingle with the officers at 
the front-line desks, see how they live and 
what they think, note the reactions on the 
American soldier temperament when subjected 
to the constant whirr of typewriters and clang- 
ing of elevator doors; in short, to write an 
epic of the American warrior who has pledged 
himself to fight it out on the District line if 
it takes all summer. 

I had been forced to stay in Baltimore ‘for 
two or three days before I could arrange with 
the authorities for my passports to the Wash- 
ington front, for now that the war is really on, 
it is felt best to have as few civilians as pos- 
sible on the streets of the National Capital, 
lest the sight of them have a softening effect 
on the morale of the members of the Army and 
Navy reserves stationed there. These captains 
and ensigns who are on stenographic duty sim- 
ply have to be fed on raw meat to keep their 
fighting blood up, and the sight of too many 
tweed suits and four-in-hand ties about town 
might tend to take their minds off the grim 
business they have in hand. 


T last, however, I broke through the red- 
tape entanglements. It just occurs to me 
that there might be a good story in the red- 
tape at Washington. No one seems to have 
thought about it yet. (Veiled sar- 
casm, that was.) I was permitted to pass 
through the lines, however, with the stipulation 
that I wear a uniform of some sort, a condition 
which the elevator-boy in our apartment helped 
me to carry out. My regalia, although it had 
“Armageddon Courts” done in gold letters on 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





“Just then the bugle sounded the stirring 
call for luncheon at the New Willard. 


the collar, was fairly natty and caused many 
passers-by to pull out their Brooks Bros. edi- 
tion of ‘How to Tell the Officers from the 
Privates” and thumb around in a search for 
the key to my insignia. 

‘To what sector of the front do we go first?” 
I asked of the young captain who had been 
detailed to show me about. He was a charming 
young warrior, whose regular war work was 
making blue-prints for laundry constructions 
in the Prophylactic Corps, but, as this was a 
cloudy day he couldn’t make any prints and so 
had been withdrawn from the actual firing- 
line to perform the safer but less thrilling 
duties of docent. I could see, however, that his 
captain’s blood was fairly seething to get back 
and lead his men along the tin roof to the 
blue-print frames, come what might. 

“T think, sir,’ he replied with a soldierly 
air, born of six weeks in the army, “that it will 
be advisable for us to begin with the encamp- 
ment of the mounted architects. They com- 
bine the picturesque side of war, which one 
always associates with horsemen, with the prac- 
tical grimness of regular army life. I am 
sure that you will get a thrill from the mounted 
architects.” 

He said this with a touch of pride, and I 
afterward found out that he had, but the day 
before, saved a blue-print of the rear elevation 
of a dry-cleansing hut from over-exposure, and 
was pretty fairly sure of his majority in this 
coveted organization of horsemen. 


AREFULLY we threaded our way among 

the throngs of first lieutenants who were 
sitting in rows on benches or standing in groups 
in front of the War Department. They were 
matching pennies, polishing their puttees or 
practising saluting each other, and were ap- 
parently awaiting, with characteristic coolness, 
the word for mobilization. 

“And these young dragoons,” I asked, not 
without a touch of sadness in my voice, “what 
grim duty are they soon to perform?” 

“These are the despatch riders,” my guide 
explained. ‘They ride in automobiles and are 
entrusted with letters and papers to carry from 
one office to another. Sometimes, if they have 
previously proved their mettle, they are told 


to wait for an answer. They 
are liable to be called on at any 
hour of the day, from nine-fif- 
teen or nine-twenty-five in the 
morning to five at night, to 
carry a note, perhaps even to 
the War College or some equally 
distant point, rain or shine, 
shine or rain, and yet I have 
never heard one of them com- 
plain or seen the youngest of the 
first lieutenants among them 
flinch in the face of his duty.” 

And, even as he spoke, a bell 
sounded at a desk inside, and 
a gruff, military voice: shouted 
“a messenger.” The officer near- 
est to the door was on his feet 
in three or four minutes and: re- 
ported for orders, which, as it so 
happened, were to run over to the nearest 
grocery and get a box of graham crackers for 
the Brigadier-General’s lunch. If the people 
back home could have seen the do-or-die ex- 
pression on that District Messenger Corps 
Lieutenant’s face as he started out on his as- 
signment, they would realize that we are in 
this war to the bitter end. 


E were approaching the office building in 

which were quartered the mounted archi- 
tects. It was an inspiring sight as we entered 
the drafting-room. Row upon row of captains 
and majors bending over drawing-boards, with 
their military insignia on their shoulder-straps 
glittering in the electric light as they swung 
their pens back and forth across the paper, 
and, where they twined their riding-boots 
around the rungs of their stools, there was pre- 
sented to the eye of the observer an array of 
silver spurs which gave the lie to the rumor 
that the cavalry has passed its glory as a 
branch of the service. 

I approached one of these defenders of the 
Faith, a young major of twenty-two, and, tak- 
ing out my correspondent’s note-book, asked 
him for a brief, human-nature interview that I 
could send home to the Sunday paper, in dia- 
lect if possible, stating his feelings when charg- 
ing on horse-back. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, “but you see I 
was brought up rather tenderly, and I have 
never been nearer to a horse than a horse’s- 
neck. These spurs just happened to go with 
the uniform.” 

Just then the bugle sounded that stirring 
call, “Luncheon at the New Willard,” and 
the whole roomful of mounted Captains and 
Majors was in a turmoil. In one little group 
alone, I saw two of the officers fall, in their gal- 
lant efforts to go over the top on their frenzied 
way to the entrées.and the plats du jour. 


ROM here we picked our way over to the 

sector held by the Filing Squad, and what 
I saw there can be told only to soft music. 
Here were captains and first lieutenants, each 
one of them every inch a bez.4-salesman, stand- 
ing all day within sound of the sizzling steam 
of the office radiators, calmly filing correspond- 
ence just as unconcernedly as if they were safe 
at home, which they (Continued on page 90) 
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HUGH O’CONNOR re BARON CHARLES W. REYNOLDS 


2nd Lieutenant, U. S. R., 304th Ship’s Cook, U. S. N. R. 
Field Artillery, U. S. N. A,, 2nd Lieutenant, U. S. R., Bat- 
A; &.- BP. tery D, ag ~ er Artillery, 





L. E. McCONNELL, JR. 


Transportation Section, American 
Red Cross 
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FRANK B. TIEBOUT P. ERSKINE BARKER JOHN R. BUCKLEY 
ist Lieutenant, U. S. R., Private, 177th Infantry, 2nd Lieutenant, U. S. R.. 
U. S. N. G. Battery E, 332nd Fiel 


Co. H, 205th Infantry, 
U. S. N. A. 





Artillery, U. S. N. A. 


MURRAY KITCHEN 
Chief Yeoman, U. S. N., 
A. E. F. 





ALLAN HOVEY JAMES H. SCHOFIELD NELSON ALDRICH SLY L. A. PETERSON 
: ; i Pri , Co. K, 105th Infantry, Cadet, Aviation Section, Seaman, Mine Sweeping 
K Ist Lieut., U. - ag — Corps, rivate, v. SN. G. niantry US SFRC Division, U. 8. N. R. F. 


Faces We Miss in the Offices of Vanity Fair 


HIRTY-TWO members of our editorial and business staff are now in , While we asked all of them to send us their pictures, many of them failed, 
f ipo having left the service of Vanity Fair—and of Vogue—to enter unfortunately, to respond in time to be included on these pages. Those 
the service of their country. If they give as good an account of themselves whose pictures do not appear are, H. Burns, Private, 106th Infantry, 
in France as they have in our magazine, Potsdam is sure to hear of them. U.S. N.G.; C. C. Hall, Private, U.S. N. A.; H. S. Loomis, Cadet Aviator; 
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BARRETT ANDREWS 


Major, Motor Transport 
Division, U. S. A., A. E. F 


GEORGE E. DYKE 


ist Lieutenant, U. S. R., Bat- 
tery B, 306th Field Artillery, 
U. S. A. 


ROBERT T. CHAPLIN 





Cc. T. SEYMOUR 


Private, 20th Ambulance 
Co., U. S. A. 


CHARLES ELLERY THAYER THEODORE PECK 


Chief Petty Officer, 
G26. NR e. 


2nd Lieutenant, U. S. R., 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps 


George McLafferty, Private, U. S. N. A.; H. J. Moran, Sergeant, N. A.; 
Mitchell Noxon, Private, U. S. N. A.; T. L. Ryan, 2nd Lieutenant, Li SR 
Field Artillery, U. S. N. A.; G. M. Stevens, Ensign, US Ni 2s Se. 
Thayer, Yeoman, U. S. N.; J. J. Whitehead, Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 
Many of these photographs were taken in uniforms of a lower grade in the 
service than that now held; but the present rank of the individual is given 
in every case where this is known. The mystic letters indicate the following 


% * 








HOWARD KELLY 


2nd Lieutenant, Corporal, Co. K, 165th Private, 165th Infantry, 
Coast Artillery, U. S. A. Infantry, U. S. N. G., A. E. F. U.S. N. G., A. E. F. 
Brother of “Kelly of the 


Foreign Legion” 





MEREDITH WOOD 


2nd Lieutenant, U. S. R., Head- 
quarters Co., 308th Infantry, 
U. S. N. A. 


SAMUEL C. SMART 
Aviation Section, U. S. S. E. 
R. A. E. F. 


JOHN B. McHUGH 


PETER A. WILKINSON 
Ensign, 
U.S. N. R. F 


JOSEPH J. HARDIE 


facts: U.S. A.—United States Army; U. S. R.—United States Officers 
Reserve Corps; U. S. N. A.—United States National Army; U. S. N. G— 
United States National Guard; U. S. N.—United States Navy; NS 8 
R. F.—United States Naval Reserve Force; U. S. S. E. R. C.—U. S. Signal 
Enlisted Reserve Corps; A. E. F.—American Expeditionary Force. Those 
with the latter designation are actually in France. Vanity Fair takes off 
its hat to these tried and true friends and wishes them the best of luck. 
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Sergeant, 23rd Engineers, U. S. A., 
A. E. F. pa 
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COURTESY OF SCOTI AND FOWLCS 


Sappho 


A Statue—in African Marble—By Elie Nadelman 


HE genius of Elie Nadelman has never been more in evidence than 

in this neo-classic masterpiece, the latest work to issue from his 
studio. The statuette is only twenty-five inches high. The marble 
itself is of the most enchanting quality, ivory toned, highly polished, 
warm in color, and well nigh transparent in texture. It would almost 
seem as if the sculptor, in carving his marble, had had in mind the 
poen by Swinburne in which he describes a meeting between Sappho, 
Aphrodite and the nine Muses. In the poeem—‘“Sapphics,” it is called— 


he speaks of the glory of Sappho’s singing. “Laurel by laurel,” he 
says, as Sappho continued to recite her verses to the marveling and 
admiring group around her—‘Faded all their crowns; but about her 
forehead, Round her woven tresses and ashen temples, White as 
dead snow, paler than grass in summer, Ravaged with kisses Shone 

ight of fire as a crown forever. Yea almost the implacable 

rodite paused, And almost wept; such a song was that song: Yea, 
by her name, too, Called her, saying, “Turn to me, O my Sappho’.” 
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The Watchword Is Kconomy 


Even the Rich Are Forced to Suffer, Along With All the Others 


It makes me shiver to write it. But 

it has certainly been forced upon us, of 

late. Do what we may we can’t escape it. At 

every corner, on every desk, table, and wall- 

space we see cards, posters and warnings, with 

their grim and grisly slogans. The morning 
mail is a;nightmare of adjurations. 

Of course, we all submit; it’s the thing to do. 
But, in spite of the nourishment derived from 
the mucilage on the backs of war-savings 
stamps, prices keep on going up. Thus we 
go on, from day to day, getting more patriotic, 
and peevish, every minute. 

The real significance and inner meaning of 
all this was first borne in upon me one day, 
about mid-winter, when I chanced to look up 
from my desk and glanced at Hubert, my office- 
boy. I had been very busy for nearly an hour 
decorating the edge of my large desk blotter 
with an arabesque border (in pencil—picked 
out with dots of ink). The effect was really 
quite stunning. When I started my morning’s 
work, Hubert had been busily occupied with a 
Sunday supplement which I thought certainly 
would have lasted him until noon. ~ 

But no! He had cast it aside, and, as I 
glanced toward him his gaze met mine with a 
sadness that conveyed something of the misery 
of a stricken fawn. 

I spoke to him very gently. ‘“Hubert,”. I 
said, “there is no longer any business in this 
office. You are a luxury; you must be dis- 
pensed with. You are not, in any sense of the 
word, an essential.” 


Wi a dreadful word “Economy” is! 


‘VOU see, my business—red-flannel under- 
wear—is distinctly not an essential. 

It will never win the war. 

I saw that very clearly. It had already 
shown an alarming shrinkage and I knew that 
my cue was further retrenchment. Every day, 
as the weather grew milder, the handwriting on 
the wall became plainer, and I finally sub-let 
my office, shut up shop, and moved, bag and 
baggage, to the club. 

This, I may say, was a master-stroke of 
economy. The stationery alone was a big item, 
besides which I had free light and heat, eleva- 
tor and restaurant service, bar, turkish bath 
and swimming pool—in fact, all the comforts 
that home is so conspicuously without. 

I don’t know why I never thought of it be- 
fore. Of course, I had to let my stenographer 
go, but I found an excellent public typist near- 
by, a stunning brunette, who did very well,—a 
little weak on spelling and the technical side 
of my business, perhaps, but possessed of really 
temarkably good table-manners. 

The little alcove in the club library which I 
made my particular domain was a desert of 
quiet solitude. I was surrounded by old class- 
books, congressional-records, and a vintage 
edition of the Britannica which has proved in- 
valuable to me as a filing-cabinet. The alpha- 
betical index on the volumes, ABE to BAB, 
Baba to Dada, etc., makes it possible to turn, in 
the twinkling of an eye, to any one of my 
liquid and outstanding accounts. I wonder if 
they will ever be discovered there by some re- 
mote, dreary, dusty-brained member—say a 
hundred years hence? 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


is ee I must not dwell on my own sacrifices 
and expedients to meet this world-wide 
wave of economy. After all, they are trivial 
compared to what society at large is suffering. 
And, when I say society I mean Society with a 
capital S,—the society which is used to having 
things and not giving them up, the reading 
from-left-to-right sort of people, as well as the 
among-those-present lot. 

They are the ones to be pitied. They are the 
ones to whom my heart goes out. It is they 
who lie awake now, tossing on their beds of 
eider-down and anxiety, wrestling with the 
knowledge that the McAdoo will get them if 
they don’t watch out! 
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FLORENCE DESHON 


One of the most talented of the oncoming 
stars of the Vitagraph Company. Her first 
great success was scored in “The Auction 
Block,” the film version of a novel by Rex 
Beach. Like so many other stars of the films, 
Miss Deshon began her career on the legiti- 
mate stage, her last stage appearance having 
been in “Seven Chances,” the success of two 
seasons ago, produced by David Belasco 


Only the other day I met the most pitiful 
case—poor little Willie Vanderpoel. He was 
in khaki, home on furlough, and a more 
wretched wretch I have never seen. I offered 
him what cold comfort I could—it was only a 
Dubonnet frappé—but it seemed to help, and, 
in broken tones, he told me his story. 

It seems that he had been very unhappy at 
home—I had heard rumors of it before—and 
for two years the poor soul had been skimping 
and scraping and putting aside and saving up 
every penny he could,—to get his divorce. 
Then along came the war, and its grim de- 





mands, and Willie, being intensely patriotic, 
after a most harrowing struggle with himself, 
dumped all his hoard into—what do you 
think? Liberty Bonds! 

Of course, he was tied, hand-and-foot. 
Then the market went off a few points and, 
in despair, Willie got a commission in the 
Reserve Corps, and fled to Yaphank. 

“And now,” he concluded brokenly,—‘what 
do you think has happened? My wife is suing 
me for divorce—on perfectly good grounds, too 
—on the grounds of desertion.” 

I give you my word I was so affected by his 
story that it was all I could do to ring the bell. 


UST one more instance of what Society has 

to suffer. As I was leaving the house of a 
very dear friend, last Tuesday evening, she 
said, ‘‘O, George,—will you mail this letter as 
you pass the post-box,” which I agreed to do 
—and didn’t. 

The letter came to light, several days later, 
as I was clearing out my pockets. Through 
negligence it had been left unsealed and, mis- 
taking it for one of my own, I had re-read it for 
the second time before I realized it was the note 
from my hostess to her aviator son in ‘Texas. 

By that time the words had burned them- 
selves indelibly into my brain. She had been 
so gay, so happy, so full of fun the evening we 
spent together—that I should have fancied her 
life one long ray of sunshine. Now, here, be- 
fore me . . . but let the letter speak. 

“My dear son,”—she wrote—“I am sending 
by parcel-post, today, the cigarettes you asked 
for; also a comfort-kit prepared by Marian’s 
‘Do- Your- Knit’ committee. ‘The angora- 
wool trench-trousers are quite the newest idea 
here. General Tubbs, who dined with us last 
night, said that they were the best things of the 
sort he had ever seen; that no soldier could 
possibly retreat without them. I also enclose 
the check for $100 as requested. Your father 
paid your tailor; the poor man was overcome, 
burst into tears and said he never had known 
what patriotism meant before. Our watchword 
now is Economy. We’ve let one of the chauf- 
feurs go—I’m not sure which one; I think it 
was the colored man your father used for night 
work. I have ordered the number of cylinders 
reduced, on my new car, from twelve to eight. 
I think everyone should reduce, don’t you? 

“We shan’t open Cragsmoor this spring, but 
will go direct from Palm Beach to Newport. 
It will be cold there, but we are having the 
house painted a warm tent-canvas brown, and, 
with the open fires, it will be quite like camp- 
ing out. I suppose you will be getting your 
summer vacation from the army in June. You 
must come straight to us—for I want to have 
a picture taken—just you and me—you in your 
uniform and I in my white charmeuse. Every- 
one’s doing it now and I have felt very badly 
at not having thought of it before you left. Ah, 
well! such is life, in these troublous times. 
But, I will be brave and look forward to June, 
to your army vacation, and to happier days. 

“Ever your devoted Mother.” 

I didn’t send the letter. I knew it would 
make the boy unhappy. I simply forwarded the 
check and filed the document in the Britannica. 
I know it is safe there. 


. 











I 
CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Mae Marsh is a young lady 
who has done an enormous 
amount to make the Gold- 
wyn pictures popular. Her 
forthcoming venture is a 
moving picture version of 
“The Face in the Dark,” 
by Irvin S. Cobb, who prom- 
ises to become as well 
known as a scenario writer 
as he is in the star réle of 
a 20-cents-a-word humorist 


GOOD many marriages have lately been arranged,—in some cases, the banns 
and the bride’s picture have even been published,—between the families 
Four such marriages are depicted on this 
page. The gentlemen in the various cases are Irvin S. Cobb, William J. Locke, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and Granville Barker, all of them literary lights of high 


of Good Literature and Good Movies. 








Reading from left to right—Mary Pickford, 
playing two roles at one and the same time 
in “Stella Maris.” This adaptation of W. J. 
Locke’s appealing novel is one of the best 
Mary Pickford films,—and, for the matter of 
that, one of the best anybody films. In this 
Artcraft picture, Miss Pickford plays two 
réles—the Princess and the Slavey, as it were. 
It’s one of those trick movies, in which she 
appears on the screen in both characters at 
the same time, thus giving the audience a 
splendid opportunity to bring on brain fever 
by trying to figure out just how it’s done 


Literature and the Movies 


Seem to Be Keeping Company 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


The movie version of Maet- 
erlinck’s ‘“‘Blue Bird” seems, 
just now, to be one of the 
most popular members in all 
of our first film families. 
Its extremely youthful stars, 
Tula Belle and Robin Mc- 
Dougall, have taken to heart 
the rule that children should 
be seen and not heard, and 
made a great success of 
themselves in the movies 


It is strange that the movie 
managers did not long ago 
make Granville Barker's 
play “Prunella” into a pic- 
ture. But even movie man- 
agers have their moments 
of absent-mindedness — not 
one of them ever thought of 
it, until the Paramount Com- 
pany went right ahead and 
did it, with Marguerite Clark 
as the star. This is the 
scene where Prunella has 
taken the part of Pierrette 
and become a strolling play- 
er, just.so she can sit in the 
light of the property moon 
with Pierrot—who is one 
of the main reasons why 
young girls leave home 


in the different events—who are screen actresses in high favor—are Mae Marsh, 
Mary Pickford (where have we seen ‘that name before?), Tula Belle—a new 
child prodigy—and Marguerite Clark, who has a way of getting younger and 
younger as the moving picture years reel by. 
by expressing the earnest hope that this new union between Literature 


We must close this paragraph 


renown, and named here in the order of our personal preference. The ladies and the Cinema will prove to be happy, fruitful, and absolutely Reno-proof. 
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The Hardest Bridge Problems 


To Torture the Souls of Those Who Love To Suffer Pain 


amount of pain may be pleasurable. There 

are some persons who delight in inflicting 
small physical tortures upon themselves, but 
their number is as nothing compared to the 
millions who revel in intellectual worries of 
all sorts. It would seem as if they did not 
find enough of these forced upon them in their 
everyday affairs, but they must project them 
into their amusements. 

To cater to this class, whose appetite is in- 
satiable when once aroused, some of the great- 
est intellects of history have devoted their time 
and talents, devising all manner of card prob- 
lems to disturb, irritate and otherwise torture 
the unfortunates who dare to try conclusions 
with them. 


Pere of pain ma tell us that a certain 


Staal years ago there were only half a dozen 
composers of card problems, three of whom 
were Americans. Today there are at least 
fifty who have turned out creditable composi- 
tions, some of which are masterpieces of camou- 
flage and cunning. For years it has been a 
struggle between the composer and the solver, 
and the composer has always won. Several 
newspapers, notably the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the Providence Journal, and the New York 
Sun, have offered prizes for the greatest num- 
ber of consecutive solutions, but no solver has 
survived beyond fifteen or twenty, although 
the lists have started with more than two 
hundred. 

The most prolific of these composers is prob- 
ably Prof. T. J. Wertenbaker, of Princeton 
University, who has given us about forty of 
the first class. After him in point of number 
come such men as the late Victor Du Pont, Jr., 
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By R. F. FOSTER 


of Wilmington; Harry Boardman, of Woon- 
socket; R. C. Mankowski, of Pasadena; Capt. 
Frank Roy, of Watervliet; Jay Reed, of Al- 
buquerque; S. C. Kinsey, of Salt Lake City; 
Wm. B. Orr, and the late Sam Lloyd, of New 
York, and L. S. Hart, Jr., of Harrisburg. 
These men have pitted their wits against the 
greatest card players in the world—and won 
out. It would probably take an expert four or 
five hours to solve the seven-carder printed in 
connection with this article, with odds of 10 
to 1 that he had not solved it after all. 


AX problems are practically double-dum- 
my. That is to say, each of the four 
players is supposed to know exactly what every 
other player holds, all the cards being placed 
on the table face up. Any problem that can 
be solved by more than one opening lead is 
unsound. There may be numerous variations 
in the continuation, owing to the different de- 
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fensive plays open to the opponents, all of 
which must be met. 

All bridge problems demand that a certain 
number of tricks shall be won against any 
defence. That means that every possible wrig- 
gle open to the opponents must be provided 
against in advance. If you lead an ace of 
trumps up to a guarded king, you must not 
take it for granted that the opponent will keep 
his king. He can play what he likes, and if 
he chooses to throw the king on the ace as the 
best chance to defeat your solution, he may. 

The problems shown below have been se- 
lected as the best of their various classes. Half 
the number are trump declarations, and the 
other half are no-trumpers. To the ordinary 
bridge problem has been added one nullo, in 
which there are no trumps and the object is 
to force tricks upon the opponents, instead of 
winning them yourself. 


bean best bridge problems are built up back- 
wards, with the situation developed in the 
last two or three tricks as the foundation. The 
preceding tricks are chiefly camouflage, de- 
signed to make it easy for the solver to take 
the wrong road. Bergholt insists that every 
bridge problem should represent a possible and 
natural position, which might have arisen in 
the course of play. Such a restriction would 
force the composer to provide for certain suits 
having been led a certain number of times, 
leaving the proper residue in each hand, or 
some one must have revoked. Well, here are 
seven wonderful problems. Any one who can 
solve them all in a week, or a month, may 
consider himself the champion solver of the 
world. 
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tricks, there being no trump suit. 











The works of art shown on this 
page are from the collection of 
A, W. Bahr, 550 Fifth Avenue 
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Bronze deer, with green 
patina. A Chinese chariot 
ornament. In the man- 
ner of Hunt Diederich. 
Han period. B. C. 206 











A natural root twisted 
into the form of a 
recumbent stag. The 
head is slightly 
carved. In the style 
of Elie Nadelman. 
Ming period. 1368 


Small standing horse in 
bronze gilt. In the style 
of Arthur B. Davies’ 
wood carvings. Wei 
period. A. D., Circa 500 


Gilded figurine with 
folded hands. Part of an 
old shrine. In the style 
of Mrs. H. P. Whitney. 
Wei dynasty. A. D. 500 











Pottery horse, with 
rider,—a group which 
formed part of a Chi- 
nese funeral process- 
ion. In the manner 
of Walt Kuhn. T’ang 
period. A. D. 618 


“Celadon” stamp box, in 
the form of a seated 
duck. Carved much in 
the style of Brancusi. 
Sung dynasty. A. D. 960 


Small figure of a shrine 
“Guardian” in gilt 
bronze. Something in the 
manner of Paul Manship. 
T’ang period. A. D. 618 





Modernist Art in Its Incipient Stages 
The More We Know of the Ancient Chinese, the More We Understand Our Modern American Sculptors 


HE complaint is made about the artists called “Modern” that they see, or 

rather represent, natural objects in a perverse, or wilful way, which is all 
their own; that “in getting away from nature” they are doing something wholly, 
and only, characteristic of the present. But, after all, they are only following, 
for the most part unwittingly, the example of the ancient Chinese. The latter, 
in their paintings and sculpures, a thousand or two years ago, could be just as 
realistic as Nature herself. But that did not prevent them—like the moderns— 
from seeking a form of art-express‘on in which reality must be conspicuous 


by its absence. It was not because the old Chinese could not make a horse 
which would have satisfied a veterinary surgeon, or a deer which would have 
convinced a hunter, that the Chinese craftsman, examples of whose work—hun- 
dreds or thousands of years old—are shown on this page, let their imaginations 
run wild. Like the moderns, they wished to suggest rather than to depict objects, 
animals, and persons. So, the more we know about the originators of the 
oldest Chinese art, the more we are prepared to recognize our artistic contem- 
poraries. Art, it appears, like a burglar, changes its name but never its nature. 
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A Succession of Musical Comedies 


The Innocent Diversions of a Tired Business Woman 


have done it again. Every time these 

three are gathered together, the Prin- 
cess Theatre is sold out for months in advance. 
This thing of writing successes is just getting 
to be a parfect bore with them. They get up 
in the morning, look out of the window, and 
remark wearily, stifling a yawn, “Oh, Lord— 
nothing to do outdoors on a day like.this. I 
suppose we might as well put over another 
‘Oh, Boy!” 

From all present indications, “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!”—they do love to work off their su- 
perfluous punctuation on their titles—is going 
to run for the duration of the war, anyway. 
You can get a seat at the Princess, somewhere 
along around the middle of August, 
for just about the price of one on 
the Stock Exchange. Only moving 
picture artists and food profitecrs 
will be able to attend for the first 
six months; after that, owners of 
munitions plants may, by trading in 
their Thrift Stamps, be able to get a 
couple of standing rooms. Of course, 
if you want to be mean about it, you 
can talk about the capacity of the 
theatre, which is nearly that of a 
good-sized grain elevator. But I still 
insist that Tyson would be exacting 
staggering rentals for seats for “Oh, 
Lady! Lady!!” if it were playing in 
Madison Square Garden. 

If you ask me, I will look you 
fearlessly in the eye and tell you, in 
low, throbbing tones, that it has it 
all over any other musical comedy 
in town. I was completely sold on 
it. Not even the presence in the 
first-night audience of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, wearing an Amer- 
ican flag on his conventional black 
lapel, could spoil my evening. 


Wise’ Wodehouse and Bolton and Kern 





UT then Wodehouse and Bolton 

and Kern are my favorite indoor 
sport, anyway. I like the way they 
go about a musical comedy. I love a 
the soothing quiet—the absence of 
revolver shots, and jazz orchestra- 
tion, and “scenic” effects, and patriotic songs 
with the members of the chorus draped in the 
flags of the Allies, and jokes about matrimony 
and Camembert cheese. 

I like the way the action slides casually into 
the songs without any of the usual “Just think, 
Harry is coming home again! I wonder if 
he’ll remember that little song we used to sing 
together? It went something like this.” I 
like the deft rhyming of the song that is always 
sung in the last act, by two comedians and one 
comedienne. And oh, how I do like Jerome 
Kern’s music—those nice, soft, polite little 
tunes that always make me wish I'd been a 
better girl. And all these things are even more 
so in “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” than they were in 
“Oh, Boy!” (at least one reference to “Oh, 
Boy!” must be made in any mention of any 
o:her Wodehouse, Bolton, and Kern musical 
comedy. Now I’ve done mine—twice). 

The cast of “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” certainly 
does the right thing by it. Carl Randall, who 
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dances like a clothed member of the Ballet 
Russe, is the Boy Wonder of the occasion. He 
does practically everything except double in 
brass, and he has that worried look which is 
the greatest asset of a comedian. He is the 
only musical comedy hero in captivity who can 
dance his way down the stage, while the lined- 
up chorus girls hold their arms in an arch 
above him, and still look like a human being. 

And, besides all that, he gets through the 
entire evening without once appearing in a 
Norfolk coat. 

Vivienne Segal, who escaped uninjured from 
the wreck of the Century show, sings and 
dances charmingly. But won’t some one who 
knows her awfully well please tell her, all for 
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Constance Binney’s dancing is one of the many 
perfectly good reasons why “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” 
will keep the Princess Theatre in an S. R. O. 
condition for a great many months to come 


her own good, that her dresses really should 
be just a little bit longer? 

When the critics pull off their annual Spring 
festival, the famous non-prize contest for the 
twelve best individual performances of the sea- 
son, I should like to nominate Reginald Mason, 
as the English detective, for a rating among 
the first six. People like Carroll McComas, 
Margaret Dale, Edward Abeles, and Harry 
Fisher are scattered casually through the rest 
of the cast, while the chorus is composed of 
good, kind, motherly-looking women. 

I was deeply disappointed and grieved in 
“Going Up.” Maybe it was because I had 
heard such paeans of praise about the thing 
that I rather got the impression that people 
who once saw it never wanted to see anything 
else, but just pined away and died if they 
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weren’t allowed to go to it every night. May- 
be it was because my seat was so far over at 
the right of the Liberty Theatre that I was 
practically out in Tenth Avenue. Or maybe 
it was because of the lady on my left, who 
discovered the loss of one of her gloves shortly 
after the curtain rose, and searched for it cease- 
lessly throughout the evening. She was one of 
the most thoroughly conscientious women I 
have ever encountered; the glove was evidently 
the dying bequest of some departed dear one, 
and life was as nothing to her without it. She 
went over every inch of floor space within a 
radius of twenty feet; she not only rose and 
shook herself at ten-minute intervals, but she 
made everybody around her rise and shake 
themselves, also. The pleasant 
knowledge that I was under strong 
suspicion added much to the general 
thinness of my evening. 

Be that as it may, I wasn’t wild 
about “Going Up.” However, the 
piece is bearing up bravely under the 
blow; according to those who have 
tried to get seats, the house is sold 
out until some time in 1924. 

“Going up” is a musical version 
of “The Aviator.” Do you remember 
“The Aviator”? No, you wouldn’t 
—nobody did. Well, anyhow, ‘“Go- 
ing Up” has been made over by Otto 
Harbach, and supplied with music 
by Louis Hirsh. It has far more 
plot and a much more connected story 
than most musical comedies. In 
fact, it’s chock full of connected 
story; you don’t get away from it for 
a minute. Large segments of con- 
nected story are always lying around 
the stage, getting in the way of the 
chorus. Personally, I would will- 
ingly swap any amount of connected 
story for a few good lines, but every 
one else seems to enjoy it, and who 
am I to crab their innocent fun? It’s 
one of those exuberant things—the 
chorus constantly bursts on, singing 
violently and dashing through man- 
euvers, and everybody rushes about 

se a great deal, and slaps people on the 
back, and bets people thousands of stage dol- 
lars, and grasps people fervently by the hand, 
loudly shouting “It’s a go!” 

I will say one thing for it, though—there 
wasn’t a single song based on heatless, meat- 
less, or wheatless days, and no one used the 
word “camouflage” in my hearing. It’s come 
to the point where if I have to hear or see that 
word just once more, I’m going to make a 
separate peace. 

“Going Up” is strictly a one-man show. 
Frank Craven is the entire evening. He rises 
above the need of clever lines—he can bring 
down the house with an agonized look or a 
single groan of anguish. With sublime good- 
humor and superhuman endurance, Edith Day 
sings and dances “Tickle Toe” (which the 
orchestras about town have made almost as 
popular as the Star-Spangled Banner), as 
many times as the howling audience demands 
—I think it was a hundred and thirty-seven on 
the night I was there. (Continued on page-97) 











































THE PRINCE OF THE 
ASTURIAS 
Though only eleven years old 
the young Spanish heir-apparent 
will attain his majority in five 
years’ time. He wil! then be 
entitled to act as regent in case 
of the sickness or absence of 
his father, the King. He is the 
first Prince of the Asturias to 
occupy a place in the line of 
succession to the crown of Great 
Britain, as a great-grandson of 
the late Queen Victoria; but 
would, of course, be barred 
from the British throne as 
long as he remained a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
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Alfonso; Friend or Foe? 
Chief of the Neutral Kings 


LTHOUGH Spain has thus far remained neutral in the present war, there is no national executive, 

and assuredly no sovereign, to whom the conflict has brought more universal regard, than King Alfonso. 
For he has devoted himself, from the very commencement of the conflict, to alleviating the lot of the 
prisoners, of the wounded, and of the bereaved: by establishing in his palace at Madrid, a most elabo- 
rate organization, maintained entirely at his personal expense, for the purpose of tracing the missing, 
of placing prisoners in communication with their anxious relatives at home, and for the transmission of 
gifts and letters, etc. Through his individual intercession with the heads of foreign Governments, he has 
secured alleviation of the sorry lot of many captives, in a number of instances their liberation; while, in 
scores of instances, death sentences have been commuted, at his entreaty. - 

Alfonso XIII is an excellent son of the Church, and never forgets that the sovereigns of Spain have 
borne for centuries, by virtue of a Pontifical edict, the title of “Most Catholic Majesty.” But he is at 
the same time strongly inclined to Liberalism, among the influences of which he was reared by his 
sagacious mother. He resents the charge sometimes brought against him in the foreign press, to the 
effect that he allows himself to be swayed by Clerical influences in political matters, to the detriment 
of the country. He disdains to deny these imputations, but he has his own delicate, tactful way of 
dealing with the matter by occasionally observing that though born a King—since he was a posthumous 
child—he was not christened until two days later, so that he became King of Spain before he became 
a son of the Church, and that therefore the interests of Spain come before those of the Church, 
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KING ALFONSO XIIi 
Alfonso XIII has reigned longer 
than any of the living sover. 
eigns, and, in the length of the 
occupancy of a throne, is the 
Dean of them all. Yet he is 
younger than most of them. The 
reason for this anomaly is that 
he has been a King from the 
very hour of his birth, thirty- 
two years ago, having come into 
the world some months after 
the death of his lamented father 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
EUGENIE 


It seems but the other day that 
Princess Ena of Battenberg, 
who was brought up in the im- 
mediate entourage of her grand- 
mother Queen Victoria, arrived 
in Spain as a bride. And yet 
she is today the mother of half 
a dozen children. From a do- 
mestic point of view her mar- 
riage has been a very happy 
one, and her husband remains 
devoted to her. But the union 
was inaugurated under ominous 
and even tragic auspices, 
through the terrible bomb out- 
rage in Madrid on her wedding 
day, which drenched her bridal 
gown with the blood of a faith- 
ful retainer. The Queen’s lot 
has not been an easy one, owing 
to the distaste of all Spaniards 
for foreigners and converts 
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‘*Unaccustomed as I Am—” 


A Timely Suggestion for the Conservation of Our Wartime Oratory 


is admitted, in so many words, by the ad- 

vance notices of “The Nation’s Forum.” 
Not too briefly, the idea is this: All the ring 
ing speeches of all the famous present-day 
speakers are to be distributed broadcast over 
the country by means of phonographic records. 
Where formerly Father came home carrying a 
disc-full of Dvorak (with “My Ukraine Uke- 
lele” on the reverse side) for a nice musical 
evening with the loud and soft needles, he will, 
in a few months, be able to crash in the front 
door and cry: 

‘“Mabel,—children,—come into the music 
room! I’ve got a new record with Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall’s latest speech before the Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce, and on the 
other side is James M. Beck on ‘Fair Play for 
Free Speech.’ It’s a corker!” 


[ssa is a big movement on foot. This 


S the circular itself says, “Gathered together 
in theatres, hotels, clubs, schoolhouses, 
churches, Chambers of Commerce, labor 
unions, Y. M. C. A. headquarters, K. of C. 
rooms, a hundred thousand people may listen 
in one evening to Secretaries McAdoo, Lansing, 
Baker, Daniels, etc.”” In other words, the ban- 
quet as an institution for the forcible feeding 
of guests with the spoken word is about to lose 
its grip, and, instead of paying eight dollars for 
a decoy squab and a paper cuff full of ice- 
cream, in order to hear what Mr. Job Hedges 
thinks of the Situation, we can sit quietly at 
home and buy the latest Job Hedges record to 
spin when conversation lags. 

But they mustn’t be too exclusive in their all- 
star cast of speakers. Secretary Baker and Sec- 
retary Lane are all right in their way, but they 
do not, and never can, take the place of the 
regulation banquet speaker whom we have 
grown so to love. If they are going to take 
him away from us, they must have him make a 
record; so that when the war is over and we are 
entertaining Brazilian drummers during the 
buying season, we can slip on a disc which will 
bring back the old days, when we used to sit in 
a cloud of tobacco smoke with our dress shirt 
crumpling up by the minute, knocking our 
cigar ashes into our demi-tasse,—and hear the 
following: 


OASTMASTER (rising and flicking the 

crumbs from his watchfob with his napkin 
while the applause runs its course): Gentle- 
men of the Rubber-boot Association, guests, 
and (coyly to the galleries) ladies, God bless 
them! (Laughter and applause.) We have 
met here tonight to celebrate the sixth anni- 
versary of this association. We have had a 
successful year since last we met here and I 
may say that, if we all pull together, we expect 
next year to be even more successful. (Loud 
applause.) But my duties as toastmaster will 
not permit me to take up your time in any 
speech of my own. I simply am here to intro- 
duce to you the speakers of the evening. My 
duties are something like those of the Irishman 
who, when asked why he didn’t believe in Free 
Trade said “Be jabbers, I do.” (Laughter.) 
Now, I am somewhat like our friend the Irish- 
man, I do believe in Free Trade and I do be- 
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lieve in giving the next man a chance to speak. 
The next man, in this case, is one whom we all 
know, at least by reputation, and whose name 
is a by-word, in every American household, for 
fair-play and Americanism. It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you this evening . . . 
(consults card) to introduce the Hon- 
orable James W. Leggin. (Applause and gen- 
eral settling back im chairs.) 


HE Hon. James W. LeccIn (taking a sip 

of water, which spills slightly over the front 
of his waistcoat, necessitating a sponging mo- 
tion with the napkin): Mr. Toastmaster, Mem- 
bers of the Rubber-boot Association and Ladies: 
When your president asked me this afternoon 
to say a few words to you tonight, I was some- 
what perplexed to know exactly what to talk 
about, for, while my work throws me in con- 
tact with any number of interesting aspects of 
—er—life, it is difficult sometimes to so coor- 
dinate my impressions as to make them a, 
shall I say, concrete whole? And then it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps you might be inter- 
ested in hearing of the results of some of the 
research work which our committee has been 
doing, research along economic lines, research 
bearing directly on the future of this country 
of ours, research directly concerned with the 
work which you and I are going to be called 
upon to undertake within the next few years. 
I have therefore decided to base my litle talk 
tonight on the subject of ‘““Germany After the 
War: An Autocracy or a Bundesrath? with 
special reference to the Potash Situation.” 

I am especially glad to be here tonight, in 
the first place because it is always an honor to 
address an audience of rubber-boot manufac- 
turers and, in the second place, because it is 
always an honor to address an audience of—er 
—rubber-boot manufacturers. (Takes a 
drink.) I feel that my subject may be divided 
into its eight very obvious component parts, or 
topics: 

First, the economic side, which covers a mul- 
titude of subheads, such as the development 
and conservation of our interurban facilities 
and the abolition of German text-books in the 
grammar schools. 

Thirdly, the pyrotechnic side, with its ques- 
tions of constitutionality, and, lastly, and by all 
means least, comes the whole tremendous prob- 
lem of whether or not we have the final au- 
thority to bring these things about without a 
final appeal to a plebiscite. 

This, Gentlemen of the—-er—(consults 
menu) Rubber-boot Association, is what I 
consider to be the crux of the matter. But, you 
may say, that is only one side. True, it is only 
one side, I retort, but where is the other? (Ap- 
plause.) Even if this question of our oppon- 
ents were not so obvious as to need no reply, it 
would be sufficiently met by the following 
quotation which I take from the Norddeutscher 
Allgemeiner Zeitung of January 20th, which 
says, in part: 

“Du bist wie eine Blume so hold und schon 
und rein, ich schau dich an und Wemuth 
schelist mir ins Herz hinein; mir ist als ob ich 
die Hande aufs Haupt, und so weiter ich kann 
nicht errineren.” 


Now, if that doesn’t prove my point, I don’t 
know what does. Especially pointed is the sen- 
tence reading I translate freely 
“We have to the general and economic aspects 
of the together—er—sitting—ah—assembly— 
sufficient consideration accorded.” 

There, gentlemen, is the rub. Further than 
that I can not, I am not at liberty, to go, but I 
feel that I can, without violating any confi- 
dences which have been placed in me, read to 
you a few official figures on the production of 
potash in Bavaria during the potash year 
1912-13. 

(Adjusts glasses and reads from long state- 
ment.) 

In the year 1914 Bavaria exported this com- 
modity to the extent of 2,000,000 tons; in 
1915, 2,457,000 tons and in 1916, 2,479,000 
tons, leaving a trade balance of 548,000 tons 
or 306,000 pennyweight. Of this amount, 
754,000 were white, 584,000 were almost white 
and 385,000 were the same as those in class A. 
This is, you will, of course, understand, all per 
capita. (Replaces list and takes off glasses.) 

I can not too strongly urge you, in view of 
what I have said this evening, to realize that 
this affair depends upon each and every man 
here tonight, and that by doing this thing 
which I have suggested you can do your part 
toward winning the war just as surely as if you 
were in the front line trenches—and with much 
less danger of catching cold. It is the lack of 
vision into the larger meanings of life that is 
stifling, killing, stifling our civilization. 





ND I am thoroughly convinced, gentlemen, 
that just so true as I am standing here to- 
night, the time is coming when we, as a nation, 
are to be called upon to put forth the very best 
that is in us; when we, as a nation, must face 
the problem in all its immensity. And it is to 
the culmination, the consummation, of this na- 
tional ideal that we must address ourselves. 
We must say to ourselves, ‘“‘Am I, as a man and 
as a citizen of these United States, for which 
our fathers fought (applause) and for whose 
flag we stand ready to deliver speeches so long 
as there is a breath of life left in our bodies 
(riotous applause), do we, I say, realize that 
we have in our hands the making of a nation 
which shall some day be the greatest nation, 
nay, more, the most successful nation on earth ? 
(A pplause.) 

If we do not do this thing, gentlemen of 
the—er—(consults menu) Rubber-boot Asso- 
ciation, if we do not do this thing,--then all I 
can say is, Washington has lived in vain—Lin- 
coln has lived in vain—Henry A. Wise Wood 
has lived in vain. But, if we, as a nation, do 
rise to what is our just heritage, if we do exert 
ourselves on the altars of our fathers who 
fought that this land of ours might be free 
(applause) then I am convinced that there is 
no power on earth which can stop us! 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

(Sits down, amid cheering and tapping of 
knives on plates.) 

ToASTMASTER: And now, gentlemen, we 
shall have the pleasure of hearing eight more 
speeches, in exactly the same vein, and exactly 
the same words. 


- 
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One of the important factors of comfort in the automobile body is the wide 
door. Both width of door and entrance are found in this Cunningham collapsible 


This neat mahogany cover, 
much like that of a roll-top 
desk, shuts in the extra seat 
well in the new Locomobile 
runabout. Note the low top 


VANITY FAIR 


Between the recesses for the extra chairs in this Cunningham eight is a 
compartment with a lock in which thermos bottles and the like may be kept 





When you slide back the fluted 
cover, the seat well is exposed 
with the back of spare seat 
folded neatly on the cushion 


Here the extra seating space 
of the Locomobile runabout is 
seen ready for occupancy. It 
is roomy enough to be almost 
a baby tonneau. Note the door 


Attractive Innovations in the New Motor Car Bodies 


New Methods of Caring for the Extra Seats and Tucking In Compartments 


T is fast becoming bromidic to say that it is the little things that count in 

motoring. But, like many trite sayings, this one is undoubtedly true. Some 
of the results of the ingenuity of the 1918 body designers are illustrated on 
this page. They are the small touches that contribute very importantly to make 
up the automobile masterpieces of today. What more convenient, for instance, 
than the arrangement of the runabout body, with its roll-top back, which makes 
it the work of a moment to convert the powerful roadster for two into a car 


comfortably commodious for four passengers. Such a car serves at least a double 
purpose, for it is quite as useful as a vehicle in which to take friends to the 
race meet, let us say, as it is for the long tour of the open road en deux, This 
arrangement of spare seats in a turtle back is not, of course, unusual in itself, 
but the treatment, in this case, and the compactness of design are encouraging 
mile-stones of progress in American body building. The small details in the 
collapsible body are also of interest. They point in the same desirable direction. 
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Balance of line and the com- 
pactness of the passenger com- 
partment, as well as the use of 
disc wheels, are interesting fea- 
tures of this Salamanca body by 
Locke on a Rolls-Royce chassis 





{ 


Simple Lines With Elaborate Motor Car Fittings 


In the Spring Cars There Are Many Little Refinements Worth Studying 


NDOUBTEDLY the art of automobile 

body designing in America has reached 

a point in its development when it is 
sufficiently mature and self-assured to be sim- 
ple. The superfluities of line; the many curves 
and hollows; the gingerbread work of other 
years have gone—it is to be hoped forever. 
The wonderful mechanisms which have been 
combined to make up the working parts of the 
motor car of today are now clothed in body 
structures which are worthy of them. It has 


taken a decade for the coach builder in this 
country to catch up with his engineering rivals. 
Too long he has lagged behind or been slavish- 
ly imitative of the work of foreign craftsmen. 
This has not been altogether his fault. The 
motoring public has been too intent upon the 
wonders of performance which the automobile 
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The pointed headlights to match the V-shaped radiator give a touch of dis- 
tinction to this Biddle touring car finished in aluminum. Above is shown a 
handy compartment for small articles in the middle of the driving seat 


factories have unfolded before them in an ever 
increasing degree each year to pay sufficient 
attention to what might be called the dress of 
their motor cars. 

Mechanically speaking, however, the auto- 
mobile has reached so satisfactory a stage in 
its growth during the last two or three seasons 
that the body builders have had time to catch 





The long, straight lines of this touring body of 
the sporting type by Holbrook on a Lancia chassis 
are noteworthy. The body has been kept narrow 





up, as it were. And the motorist has had 
opportunity to turn his interest in part from 
engine and chassis to body design, finish and 
beauty of line. It is proof, if that be required, 
of the adaptability of the American manufac- 
turer to the needs of his public that he has been 
able to meet this condition so rapidly and so 
completely. As the automobile engineer had 
done before him, so he has now stepped from 
the position of copyist and adapter to that of 
creator and independent designer. Therefore, 


it is now certain that whereas before the war 
we looked to Europe for most of the worth- 
while suggestions in automobile body work and 
body fitting, now and, in all probability, in 
the future we can be considered the leaders. 
It will be the fault of the designers themselves 
(Continued on page 82) 


if it is otherwise. 






Both the general lines and the details of this close-coupled touring body by 
Rub3y on a White chassis are interesting. Note the treatment of front seats 
and cf upholstery and, above, the steering wheel which folds to one side 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Riding and Out-door Clothes and a Golf Shoe or Two 


the effects of this highly mo- 
torized war into which the 
whole world is casting its maximum 
of resources, has been to emphasize 
the usefulness and importance of 
the horse. In recent issues cf this 
magazine, articles have been pub- 
lished which show the vital need 
for an extended reservoir of horse 
flesh in this country. For military 
purposes it is estimated, for in- 
stance, that the army should have 
a reserve supply of at least a mil- 
lion horses. This condition must 
lead naturally to the greater de- 
velopment and improvement of the 
breeding horses and an intensive 
cultivation of the best thoroughbred 
sires together with their wide dis- 
tribution throughout the country. 
But the interest in horses from a 
purely military standpoint and 


Ge eects 0 enough, one of 


Malacca rid- 
ing crop with 
horn handle 
and silver 


from the standpoint of the race 
track, which is but a corollary, in 


band. Price$10_ the large sense, of the military de- 

velopment, has increased enormous- 
ly since the opening of the world war. This 
interest has found its very clear reflection in 
the great stimulus of what might be called lay- 
man interest in the horse and his uses. Only a 
glance at the bridle paths in the parks of our 
best cities or in those parts of the country where 
the character of the roads and the terrain in 
general is favorable to riding, is required to 
show to what an important extent equestrian- 
ism has developed among us. A stroll near any 
of the bridle paths in Central Park, for in- 
stance,-in the fine spring months will convince 
even the sceptic that New York can now boast 
its Rotten Row. 


ATURALLY, with this stimulated interest 
in what has been called the greatest of all 
exercises, has come also a wider and more par- 
ticular interest in the things which belong to 
riding. The clothes, fittings, and accoutre- 
ments which are part of the horseman’s outfit, 
are now properly the subject of painstaking 
care and investigation on the part of all men 
who have any interest in the 
things which they wear. 
The effect of the war 
upon riding has not been 
only to increase the relative 
number of riders or the in- 
terest in the art of horse- 
manship. It has also had 
its effect upon the clothes 
themselves which are used 
for this sport. As in all do- 
mains of dress in which its 
influence is felt, so in this 
one its tendency has been 
toward the simplification 
and the practical utility of 
dress. Of course, for very 
formal riding in the city 





parks one still sees the cuta- 
way riding coat, the long 
tight-legged ungaitered 
trousers, and the high hat, 


Soft legged riding boot 
of brown leather, shown 
with garter straps and 
spurs. The price of 
boots alone is $40 a pair 
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Pigskin covered riding crop 
with silver cap and braided 
leather wrist loop. Price $8.50 





J 


Fold over riding stock 
of silk oxford with vari- 
ous small patterns in the 
material. Price $2.50 each 





This covert cloth overcoat for riding 
can be made either with or without 
side pockets. It is of very light weight 
and is skeletonized. The price is $100 





Gaiter boot of pigskin to 
be used with Jodhpore 
trousers. There is elas- 
tic webbing at the sides. 
The price is $25 a pair 


but the proportion of this sort of 
costume to the whole is markedly 
smaller than it used to be. Tne 
more comfortable and more com- 
fortable looking type of riding 
clothes undoubtedly have the sanc- 
tion of popularity at present. 

It has been my endeavor in this 
issue to illustrate some of the many 
types of riding dress which the well 
dressed men of America will wear 
this season. These costumes have 
about them the air of the open 
country and the freedom of the 
great outdoors. Of course they do 
not translate this freedom into li- 
cense. That little touch of know- 
ledge of the particular purpose for 
which they are to be used is present 
which distinguishes all particularly 
well-designed clothes for sport. 

For example, there is the twillet 





hack suit with breeches and jacket park Malacca 


of the same material, worn with 
russet leather field boots and with a 


crop with an 
ivory handle 
and gold band. 
Price $16.50 





short stock caught at the front. It 
is an easy-going, slightly careless- 
looking type of dress which yet is exceedingly 
careful in its fittings and cut. With it is worn 
a comfortable hat of light-weight leghorn straw. 
Another slightly more formal costume consists 
of a flannel jacket and waistcoat, the jacket 
two-buttoned and the coat sweepingly cut away 
at the skirts. It is worn with tweed breeches 
and black, soft-legged riding boots. 


TILL another of the riding costumes which 


will undoubtedly be widely used this spring. 


consists of homespun jacket and waistcoat with 
large, buttoned pockets in the jacket, gabardine 
breeches with canvas over gaiters and _ russet 
boots. This excellent knockabout riding cos- 
tume for country wear is rounded out by a soft 
shirt with polo collar, bow tie, and comfortable 
cap with one piece top. 

Rather less commonly seen than any of these 
costumes, yet one with considerable merit and 
individuality, is a riding suit which consists of 
light-weight tweed jacket with jodhpore trous- 
ers of the same material worn with gaiter boots. 
Many men who have done a 
deal of riding prefer the 
jodhpore trousers to 
breeches; although, of 
course, thei: tendency is 
rather away from the mili- 
tary fashion which has so 
strong a hold upon civilians 
this season. The gaiter or 
jodhpore boots which ac- 
company such a costume are 
exceedingly comfortable 
and, if properly made, are 
also very smart looking. An 
excellent type is illustrated 
in this issue. This costume 
may properly be worn with 
a folded stock and a cap, 


Officer’s field boots of 
English grain leather, 
with lacings above the 
instep. These boots, 
to measure, cost $45 


although there is plenty of 
latitude as to the choice of 
headgear in all these varia- 
tions of riding dress. 
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Hack riding suit of twillet 
with jacket and trousers of 
the same material. Russei 
leather field boots. A short 
stock caught at the front 
and a Leghorn straw hat 


er jackets of all these types follow the lines 
of the figure easily and without any sense of 
tightness or stiffness. They are essentially 
utility garments and their small details, such as 
saddle pads and the draping of the skirts, are 
points which require very careful design, in 
spite of the apparently careless result of the 
whole when finished. A very useful addendum 
to the riding suit, especially for the rather 
changeable weather of early spring, is a top 
coat or overcoat of covert cloth of very light 
weight and completely skeletonized. An illus- 
tration of it with pockets is shown in this issue 
of Vanity Fair. It may be made, however, 
either with or without side pockets, and in the 
latter case only a breast pocket or change 
pocket being fitted. The coat is, perhaps, a 
little smarter when it is made without any 
pockets in the skirts. 

Of course, one of the most important features 
of the riding costume is the footgear. There 
are boots and boots, and a truly well-dressed 
man who is fond of riding will pay fully as 
much attention to the correctness of his boots 
as to that of his riding suit itself. Nothing is 
more indicative of the real knowledge of the 
propriety and the correctness of dress than the 
cut and fittings of a riding boot—the exact 
height and careful fit of the leg, the shape and 
length of the heel, the spur mountings and 
stirrup guards, and the width and placing of 
the garter straps, all contribute to the balance 
of the whole. These seem to be but small de- 
tails when considered separately, but their 
proper design and adjustment are important 
factors in determining whether the man who 
wears them is well turned out or not. 


TE regular soft-legged riding boot is more 
formal and has been more generally seen in 
the past years than any other. This season, 
however, it is likely to give place in very large 


Flannel jacket and waist- 
coat with tweed breeches 
for riding of a rather more 
formal type. With this cos- 
tume may be worn black soft 
legged boots and a derby 





measure to the officers’ field boot which has a 
lacing above the instep. This boot is, of 
course, very comfortable and more easily put 
on and off than the tight, soft-legged boot. For 
riding in the country and for all informal pur- 
poses it is certainly equally appropriate. The 
gaiter or jodhpore boots have already been 
touched upon. ‘They are really a high shoe 
with an elastic webbing set in at the sides just 
as in that abomination of abominations, the old 
Congress boot of bygone years. However, this 
feature is the only one in which they bear any 
resemblance to that hideous form of footgear. 


EALLY a whole chapter, or if one wished 
to do the subject full justice, a fairly cor- 
pulent volume could be written on riding boots 
alone. In England the profession of boot- 
making is an honorable one, handed down from 
father to son. It is really an art cultivated and 
made exact by many generations of fox-hunting 
squires and hard-riding cavalry men. Already 
in this country there is being built up a little 
atmosphere about boots. As we increase the 
membership of our hunting clubs and the num- 
bers of our gentlemen riders and now, espe- 
cially, as the flower of our young manhood is 
being rapidly translated into smart officers of 
the line, the matter of correct bootmaking and 
boot wearing has received a degree of import- 
ance not hitherto accorded to it. 

The proper leathers to use for boots are 
in themselves important. Except in the case 
of black boots they should be of tan color, dark- 
ened by the careful use of soaps and dressings 
and not stained or artificially darkened, as is 
all too frequently the case. The secrets of the 
proper care of leathers are usually carefully 
guarded from the general public. They are to 
be found in the receipt books or in the mem- 
ories of well-equipped gentlemen’s gentlemen, 
usually of those who have graduated from army 


Light weight riding jacket 
of tweed, worn with Jodh- 
pore trousers of the same 
material and gaiter boots of 
pigskin or brown leather. A 
stock and comfortable cap 
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Jacket and waistcoat of 
homespun worn with gabar- 
dine breeches, canvas leg- 
gings and russet boots. The 
jacket is cut well away and 
has large, buttoned pockets 


life, because part o1 the business of the officers’ 
servant, or striker, especially in the British and 
European armies, is to maintain the various 
parts of his and the officer’s leather equipment 
spotlessly clean and in the most pliable and 
serviceable condition. For those who are es- 
pecially interested in this subject I will give 
here some of the tried and tested recipes for the 
care of boots. 

In the first place, all shoes should be cleaned 
on well-fitting block trees and tan shoes or boots 
should not be worn on two days in succession. 
Particular care should be taken when the boots 
are wet and they should not be allowed to dry 
until the trees have been put into them and 
they have been well scrubbed with soap and 
water until all stains are removed. If there 
are any obstinate stains which are difficult to 
eradicate, they can be easily removed by apply- 
ing Propert’s boot top powder—of a nut brown 
color—which is mixed with water and applied 
with a brush. The boots should then be al- 
lowed to dry gradually, after which Lutetian 
Cream can be applied liberally. The polish- 
ing is done with a soft brush and finished with 
a soft woolen cloth or chamois. After this 
Wren’s Paste may be applied sparingly and 
polished with a soft brush, a soft woolen cloth 
or chamois being used to give a finishing or 
final polish. 


OR black calf leather, the most essential 

thing is a set of three good brushes and the 
shank bone of a deer. The first thing to do is 
to get off all the dirt on the shoe with a brush. 
Then apply Everett’s blacking with a soft brush 
and while this is still damp polish with a me- 
dium stiff brush. The shank bone may then be 
used, rubbing the shoe well all over and finish- 
ing lightly. It may be that this process will 
have to be repeated in order to get the best 
results. It is well to (Continued on page 84) 



































This sort of a hat is indispensable if 
one really wants to look charming in 


Summer costume. 


It is of dark blue 


leghorn, faced with madonna blue Geor- 
gette crépe and wreathed with corn- 


flowers and buttercups. 


The hats on 


this page from Waters 


The top coat is to be 
much in vogue this sea- 
son. This one of chamois 
colored peau de péche 
has bone buttons and an 
enamel buckle. The hat 
of brown straw and 
Georgette crépe is 
trimmed with two brown 
wings and a brown ribbon 





This frock of dark blue 
Cheruit twill has a vest 
of white mousseline de 
soie. The hat—copied 
from a Maria Guy model 
—is of brown straw, 
faced with tan Georgette 
with a pheasant quill; 
frock and top coat from 
Bergdorf, Goodman 
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A gown like this is a necessity for restaurant 
or informal evening wear. It is of beige chif- 
fon with an apron of beige Margot lace. The 
hat is of hair lace and malines, trimmed with 
burnt ostrich; frock from Bergdorf, Goodman 


The latest word in wash frocks is uttered by 

the calico dress. This ohe—it was designed 

expressly for the benefit of Vanity Fair—is of 

white calico with a quaint design in mauve 
and black; from Julia Carroll 
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This specially designed dress, simply trimmed 
with tucks and rows of quilling, may be had 
in organdie of any desired shade. The hat of 
rose colored straw is banked with roses under 
the brim; frock from the Vanity Fair Shop 


The First Appearance of Summer Fashions 
Wash Frocks and Flower-Trimmed Hats Are a Welcome Sight 
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Tricolette—it looks like silk jersey, but it’s really made 
from wood fibre—is the material of this street frock. It 
may be bronze, dark blue, gray, tan, or white. Two big 
pins catch the wired black ribbon brim to the black 
straw crown of the becoming hat; frock, $125; hat, $22 





This frock, with its gracefully draped bodice, is all of 

pe. de Chine, in any color one chooses to order it. 
The Catriona hat is of brown taffeta and brown hemp, 
Wreathed with yellow buttercups; frock, $125; hat, $25 





De Luxe Editions 


of Spring Hats 


and Dresses 


Limited in Cost, But Boundless in Chic 


Foulard, that difficult material to handle 
well, is most successfully used in this 
dress—the simplicity of line is the secret 
of it. On the dark blue ground of the ma- 
terial, little white ships sail on through a 
maze of seaweed. Bands of blue Georgette 
crépe are the only trimming. The dark 
blue leghorn sailor is wreathed with 
bunches of red grapes; dress, $110; hat, $20 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will 
gladly purchase any article on this 
page for you, without extra charge. 
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In spite of the soft lines of its silhouette, this covert cloth 
frock is scrupulously tailored. The surplice bodice ties 
in back. The hat has a double brim of black milan, and 
a milan and taffeta crown, from the front of which droops 
a spray of small black feathers; frock, $125; hat, $32 





Wool embroidery trims this dark blue serge frock. Its 
skirt is caught up in back under a long panel. The four- 
cornered hat is of dark blue glazed liséré straw with an 
edging of pleated dark blue ribbon; frock, $90; hat, $20 


. 











On those cool summer eve- 
nings that will soon be in 
our midst, the sub-deb will 2 hang loosely or be worn 
replace her furs with a scarf t coo close, like this one of silk 
of loosely woven brocaded ww" mesh with cord embroidery. 
silk in palest blue, edged The hat is of brown straw 
with flesh colored marabou with a tam-o’-shanter crown 


The new long oval veils may 





oer «f one would be picturesque, the 
= ar thing to be it in is a hat of black 

: , Sos liséré straw with inserts of black 

The hat is all of French orgendie, . malines and bands of black ostrich 
white over pale pink, wreathed with ’ *, feathers. The parasol of black net 
flowers of rose colored silk. The i . ruffles, dotted with bead medallions 
parasol is of pink faille tussur, bor- ; yy TES and made over pink silk, makes 
dered with a band of white or- VA GUACE, things more picturesque than ever 
gandie, above which is a line of (CK C(( ( 
roses crocheted from pink silk. The WIV WY \) 
handle has a knot of little flowers es 
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Over the hat of dark blue satin 
and straw with a halo of clipped 
coque feathers is worn a long 
oval veil with an embroidered 
border; the hats and veils on 
this page from Mary’s Hat Shop 








The net scarf is one of the most 
charming accessories of evening 
dress. This one is of black net, em- 





The brim of the leghorn hat is cut 
out, now and then, to show the fac- 
ing of Yale blue Georgette crépe. 
Clusters of beaded fruit emphasize 
the cut-out places. The parasol is 
of white Georgette crépe over fig- 
ured gray Japanese silk; the three 
parasols on this page from Altman 





broidered in blue beads and threads 
of gold; two scarfs from Altman 


The French-heeled oxford is 
without doubt the shoe of 
the season. The topmost one 


is of Cordovan colored calf- 
skin, then comes one of 
brown satin with heel and 
vamp of matching brown 
kid, and then one of brown 
kid with an insert of tan 
suéde; shoes from Cammeyer 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
will gladly purchase any article om 
this page for you without extra charge 


Heights and Depths of a 
Successful Spring Costunze 
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Pink 


satin of heavy quality 





A hand-made batiste blouse 
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is the material of this corset 
while a fluting of net through 
which is run a blue satin rib- 
bon finishes the top. It all goes 


is the fitting complement for 
the spring suit. The collar 
and cuffs of this blouse, with 
their bands of drawn-work, 









This suit, faithfully copied from a Lanvin 
model, may be had in tan jersey collared and 
cuffed with blue, or in all gray or all white 
jersey. The hat is brown satin, brown liséré 
straw, and a brown wing; suit, $49.50; hat, $18 


to show that a good corset need 
not mean an expensive one; $5 







are 


especially 
smoothly over the coat; $6.50 


cut to fit 





Jnly rows of cording disturb the smart sim- 
plicity of this taffeta frock, which may be 
blue, black, or gray. The hat has a crown 
of black liséré straw and a drooping brim of 
fine black lace straw; frock, $19.75; hat, $25 








The sleeveless jacket of 
wool jersey may be had in 
almost any brilliant color; 
$12.75. The blouse is of 
white batiste, with wide 
beading on its effectively- 
shaped collar and cuffs; 
$3.25; and the skirt is of 
heavy crépe de chine; $16.50. 
Brown straw and brown rib- 
- bon form the top of the 
sports hat, and ecru straw 
faces its rolling brim; $10.75 








The Shops of Vanity Fair aie a8 


The addresses of the shops where these garments may be 
purchased will be furnished on request, or, if you prefer, 
the Shopping Service will gladly buy the things for you, 
without extra charge. In that case, just write to the Vanit ef 2 
Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New Yor Vey \ 
City, describing what you want and enclosing your cheque \ : \ 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company 3 
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ya The smart serge frock, which Cravenetted tweed forms the 
may be either black or blue, coat, while the hat is of 

ge has a vest and collar of green velours faced with 








checked batiste. The hat is 
of black ribbon and black 
straw with burnt pheasant 
quills; frock, $33.50; hat, $20 





patent leather. The gay silk 
umbrella keeps off the rain 
without losing its coloring; 
$6.50. Coat, $25; hat, $10 
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A representative group of happy revelers at one of the fancy dress socials, those delight- 
fully informal little gatherings that take place so frequently down in dear old Webster Hall 


The Indoor Sport of Greenwich Village 


They Can’t Call It an Evening Unless There’s a Fancy Dress Party 


With Sketches by Dorothy Ferriss 


dress parties that occur on an average of 

three times a week in Webster Hall, the 
playground of Greenwich Village? You may 
think that you know all there is to be known 
about the night life of New York, but until 
you have been among thos« present at a Webster 
Hall celebration—you don’t know the half of 
it, dearie, you don’t know the half of it. 

There is nothing quite like one of these in- 
formal little gatherings. Nowhere else can one 
duplicate its pretty garishness, its innocent 
nudity, its gay camaraderie. Camaraderie, in 
Greenwich Village, is what makes two people 
smoke the same cigarette. Nowhere else can 
one hope to see such heart-to-heart dancing, 
such whole-souled drinking, such fetching ec- 
centricity of costume. The costumes are a com- 
plete revelation. Until you have been through 
a Webster Hall party you can never realize how 
many ways there are of being undressed. 

The costumes are, to put it mildly, original 
—unique is really more the word. They are 
not at all those of the common, or Garden 
City, fancy dress party for the benefit of the 
district nurse, where the height of imagination 
is a Pierrot costume for a man, and a French 
maid make-up for a woman. At those affairs, 
a single glance will tell you exactly what every- 
body is supposed to be—you can’t possibly go 
wrong. In Webster Hall, on the contrary, there 
is often a pleasing doubt as to just what the 
costumes are all about. Nobody seems to rep- 
resent any one thing—each costume has the 
effect of being assembled. 


AVE you ever been to one of those fancy 


Simple but fetching little Spanish costume recent- 
ly worn with great success at the Pagan Rout 





You never can tell from the way a costume 
starts out how it is going to finish; it usually 
has a trick ending, like an O. Henry story. 
Great care is given to an elaborate head-dress. 
After that has been effected; the wearer evi- 
dently doesn’t care much. Everybody is rather 
sketchy from the neck down. They seem to 
decide just to let Nature take its course. 

Paint plays a highly important réle in all 
these costumes. Frequently, in fact, it is the 
costume. It is considered just a little provin- 
cial—a trifle Upper West Side—to go toa 
Webster Hall entertainment in one’s own nat- 
ural tint. The thing to do is to paint oneself 
any desired color—there are certain morbid 
shades of blue, green, and purple that give a 
delightfully ghastly effect. But these aren't 
half so effective as a coat of silver paint, which 
gives the wearer the effect of a hotel radiator, 
or one of gold, which creates a startling resem- 
blance to the statue of General Sherman at 
Fifty-ninth Street. These paints are really not 
difficult to remove, although the process is 
rather costly—a gasoline bath will do it nicely. 

The people who go to these celebrations are 
perhaps their strangest feature. Of course, the 
majority of the guests are the Greenwich Vil- 
lagers, the Webster Hall Alumni, who just can’t 
keep away from the dear old place. You cal 
understand why the Village cutups are there; 
they live on that sort of thing. But just what 
is it that makes a staid business man, of fifty 


} or so, who wears glasses and is inclined t0 


baldness, put on a troubadour’s costume and g0 
solemnly out to make a night of it? 
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“Fashion is my passion, 
I am always up-to-date, 

And a steaming plate of ‘Campbell’s’ 
Is my favorite fashion-plate.” 
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' Economy is “all the fashion” 


| And a mighty wise fashion it is. 


Right-minded people always believe in sensible econ- 
omy. Today they are proud of it. 


No matter how much money 


they have, they are ashamed to waste it. 


Every intelligent and patriotic housewife studies food values, studies to pro- 
vide her table with ample nourishment of the right kind at the least expense. 


‘‘Live well, but wisely and without waste !”’ 
And there is no food product which gives you more 


Administration asks of us all. 
practical help in this direction than 


That is what the National Food 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Wholesome, hearty, tempting—it supplies the 
food elements most needed to complete a prop- 
erly balanced diet. 

We use selected beef to make the full-bodied 
satisfying stock. With this we combine choice 
white potatoes, Canadian rutabagas and tender 
Chantenay carrots—diced. Also small green 
peas, “‘baby”’ lima beans, “Country Gentleman” 
corn, Dutch cabbage, celery, parsley, green okra 


Let your grocer send you a dozen or more at a time, and keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomme Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


bumble. Soups 


O-Wrilts. UAss 


LOOsS FOR Sree FRED-ANC 


and a puree of fine tomatoes. We add plenty 
of barley and rice, a sprinkling of alphabet 
macaroni and a delicate bit of leek, onion and 
sweet red peppers to enhance the attractive 
flavor. 

Pure, rich in food value, and its use involving 
no waste nor cooking expense for you—this 
nourishing soup is in every sense as economical 
as it is appetizing and delicious. 


Yost Gampue.s.ComPan” 
CAMDEN, Ns USA. 
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$ Creating with simple means 


8 Delighttul Interiors 
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4 Elaborate Motor Car Fittings 


i eS | By (Continued from page 73) 

pony Ss A FEW of the interesting tendencies motor car is propelled by the explosion 
2 ZN in this newer body designing are of gasoline; or because it requires oil to 
(is) SS) illustrated in this issue of Vanity Fair. keep its many delicately adjusted parts 
ne « 4) They show some of the broader trends in working order is no reason why its 
Wee is of line as a whole and also some of the exterior should reveal its practical char- 
nr MA highly interesting details which are the acteristics and partake of the workshop. 
ni ff i bones, as it were, of the whole structure. The mind of the designer should be 
PR \ Two of the cars illustrated, the Sala- fixed rather upon the character and the 
AN N manca and the touring car with Victoria wonderful capabilities of the finished 


top, are good examples of the use of long product than upon the processes by 
straight lines. Times were when any which it obtains these powers. It is 
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ris) 2. large or costly chassis was not con- essentially a thing of power, of speed, 
<b W sidered possessed of a worthy body un- of sure and controlled resources and 

L ry less it was broad of beam and as full of these qualities can be expressed in its 
An EV Bs billowy curves as a full-rigged ship. It garb. That they can be so expressed 
At ey ~—s iad to be high, massive, impressive; al- is proved by the body designs of the 


me 


most like a juggernaut, with rear seat current season. 
projecting far over the fenders and And the designers in their successful 
rugged, bluff bows. In short, it was a_ striving after more beautiful exteriors 
{3 monstrosity; neither fish, flesh nor fowl and more harmonious lines have not for- 
“ZY and unlike every other vehicle that gotten the practical utility of the cars 
7 : ; (fF) moved in ordinary terrestrial spheres. on which they were at work. They have 
hens) S uccess in the planning of a room depends Neve Only a glance at the two bodies under welcomed the suggestions of experienced 
upon the grace of good judgment, Nf; consideration is needed to show how far motorists as to the little things which 
‘Es 8 we have progressed from this concep- they would like to have incorporated in 
rather than lavish expenditure— tion. They have plenty of size and their cars to add to the comfort of tour- 
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; s >4 dignity, to be sure, but there is no sug-_ ing or the ease and pleasure of city driv- 

: q Indeed, some of the most delightful ; i gestion of awkwardness or clumsiness, ing. It is precisely because the motorist 
AS interiors are those in which the appoint- we: no superfluous material anywhere, no of experience can be so helpful in sug- 
ey s : “or aniechehuuiet 6D bulging. They are made up of long, gestions of this character that. the coach 
~e ments are quite simple in ¢ yer fe direct lines, low to the ground, agile builders, strictly speaking—the men who 
A well disposed in relation to their setting Ay and competent looking, as clean and do not manufacture automobiles but only 
= 2) that the whole effect is pleasing beyond rao clear-cut as the outline of a well-bred the custom built bodies and fittings for 
) : As terrier. A bump has been taken off here them—have been of immense value in 
> expression. RY and a bulge there, a foot or so has been shaping the course of body designing of 
iS Ob amputated from the overall width, an a more commercial and large-scale kind. 
%.? 


inch or so added to the height of the The good things that come out of the 
bonnet and the depth of the cowl until, custom body shops, where they in turn 


If The opportunity to achieve such results 
is nowhere better presented than at 
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these interesting Galleries. On view here 
are many simple yet singularly charming 
groups and occasional pieces of Furniture 
at well within a moderate cost. In addition 
there are Reproductions of every historic 
epoch, admirable examples of English 
Upholstery, quaint Decorative Objects, 
modern and ancient Oriental Rugs—all a 
part of the well-appointed town or country 
house of today. 


Suggestions may be gained from de luxe prints of 
interesting interiors, sent gratis upon request. 
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by the successive refining touches of the 
master hand, they have been transformed 
and translated into things of real beauty 
and balance. 


ig beauty, as somebody has said, is 
based upon a true sense of propor- 
tion, then the motor cars of 1918—with 
special reference, of course, to the cars 
of the better class and more careful 
workmanship—are indeed beautiful. In 
fact, this is the keynote of the whole 
transformation which has been wrought. 
The proportion of body to chassis has 
been studied with the greatest care and 
attention. An infinite number of small 
changes have been made until the de- 
sired relation of part to part has been 
attained and the result has justified all 
the care and attention that has been 
spent upon the process. 

There is no reason why an automo- 


have been absorbed, in many cases, from 
the hints of the motorist himself, find 
their way quickly to the large manu- 
facturers and are seen in a surprisingly 
short ‘time, incorporated in the ready-to- 
use car. 


AMONG the good things of this kind 
which are pictured in these pages 
are the little compartment which divides 
the driving seat of one of the touring 
cars and the folding steering wheel of 
another open model. The latter makes 
it easy to get in and out of the driving 
compartment on the driver’s side, for 
the wheel, instead of tilting over from 
front to rear as do some other folding 
wheels, tilts sideways. The compart- 
ment, covered by part of the seat cush- 
ion itself, is an exceedingly handy place 
in which to keep goggles and maps. 

It will be noted that one of the cars 





New [fork Galleries 


i Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


@ 34~3G6 West 32% Street 


bile should be an ugly vehicle—the prod- pictured is of the close-coupled variety. 
ucts of the early designers to the con- This is a type which is becoming more 
trany notwithstanding. Just because the and more popular, and deservedly so. 
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\el/ ; - ey Vanity Fair will be deligh ive i i i 

+ : ghted to give its readers more specific information than 
re New York City Yn is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
as (a5 sories touched upon in the ‘Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 


line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 
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Of all the Arts! 


Of all the arts that womankind may borrow to accen- 
tuate the beauty that Nature gave, Técla Pearls are 
the least ostentatious and the most effective, merging 
their beauty with the throat they adorn, subsiding 
into the loveliness of womanhood as a finishing touch 
to the work which Nature left Técla to complete. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces 


with genuine diamond clasp 


$75 to $350 


q E C a. 2 


398 Fifth Avenue 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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GENTLEMAN'S s : oP 
IN NEW YORK 


HE CROYDON idea is of moment 2 


to men who enjoy dressing. © 


In no other establishment in New 
York will one find | the characte of 


Tailored, if you please, of imported 
and domestic stuffs that are subtly 
expressive of better taste—but 
what is more important, Ready 
Tailored expressly for us _by 
Hickey-Freeman. 


In the new showing for Spring, be 
prepared to see many fetching nov- 
elties in pattern-motifs and shadings. 
Models in all sizes are available for 
immediate try-ons. Lounge Suits at _ 
Forty Dollars and more. 


CROYDON un 
MEN’S READY-TAILORED CLOTHES 


509 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 42nd & 43rd Streets) 


NEW YORK. 





THE CROYDON 
ROOMS ARE 
OFF THE STREET 
LEVEL, A CON- 
GENIAL FEA- 
TURE WITH OUR 
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Plugged sole of 
Scotch oxford golf 
shoe, for firm stance 


VANITY FAIR 


gD 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 75) 


wash off black calf occasionally, espe- 
cially when wet. A little castor oil ap- 
plied sparingly and- boned into the 


| leather afterwards will make the boots 


more pliable and give a smooth surface 
to the leather. 

As patent leather is also used for offi- 
cer’s dress boots in some instances and 
for riding boots of the more formal kind, 


it may be well to give a recipe here for: 


this type. A little castor oil sparingly 
applied is very beneficial for the preser- 
vation of the leather. Of course the 
soles should be polished. Should the 
leather begin to crack, a little black 
Meltonian Cream, sparingly used with a 
cotton cloth and polished with a chamois 
or soft cloth, will do much to improve 
matters and will not increase cracking. 


ATENT leather which is much worn 

can be restored to something of its 
pristine freshness by using Parisian de 
Guiche. This is used by first washing 
off the boots with warm water and then 
allowing them to dry. After this they 
should be well rubbed over with alcohol 
and dried with a piece of old cotton 
cloth. Then the de Guiche should be 


| applied evenly with the tip of the finger 


and the boots allowed to dry in a warm 
place. When they are thoroughly dry 


| the surface can be hardened by rubbing 


a little with a soft cloth or chamois. Of 
course, it is essential that shoes which 
are to be cleaned in this way should be 
supplied with trees which fit them per- 
fectly. These are but a few of the 
recipes for the care of boot leathers and 


| apply with equal force to the care of or- 








| riding crops now upon the market. 
| use of the swagger stick and the riding 


dinary boots and shoes as to that of rid- 
ing boots. 

Many and various are the forms of 
The 


crop has been so greatly increased by 
the requirements of military men that 
there has been a perfect out-blossoming 
of these articles during the last year. A 
crop is, of course, the result of a special 
need, although its use has become’ so 
widespread that the need which brought 
about its creation has been in great 
measure forgotten. «It was designed 
originally for a combination purpose to 
be used when riding to hounds. The 
shaft could be ‘used as a whip for the 


horse while the loop end was intended 
to assist the rider in lifting the latches 
of those gates which are so familiar a 
feature of the English countryside, with- 
out dismounting. To the loop also could 
be attached a long thong for the special 
needs of the Master of Hounds or the 
Whippers-in. 


ALTHOUGH many persons use a rid- 
ing crop, where there are neither 
latches to lift nor hounds to keep in 
order, still the loop has persisted. Its 
original purpose has indeed been lost 
sight of to such an extent by the average 
user that one meets not a few men who 
have no hunting traditions who believe 
that the loop is intended to be a wrist loop, 

Two or three excellent crops are illus- 
trated in this issue of Vanity Fair. One 
has a Malacca shaft and horn handle. 
Another is pigskin covered with a sil- 
ver top, which has in addition to the 
true loop at the small end, a wrist loop 
fitted near the top. This is a rather 
interesting departure and is an entirely 
practical one, probably arising from the 
trench stick now so generally seen. The 
third crop is of dark red Malacca with 
an ivory handle and gold collar. Ob- 
viously, these are only a few of hundreds 
of variations of handles and _ fittings 
which may be had to suit the individual 
taste. 


ao OuGH it has nothing to do 
with riding, I have illustrated in 
this issue, an excellent type of shoe for 
golf. This is a Scotch oxford with a 
Lorne tongue and a scarfe sole set with 
plugs, of course, which give a very firm 
grip on the ground. It is vitally impor- 
tant to have a firm stance and to this the 
shoe — properly designed — contributes 
very greatly. A rather interesting high 
golf shoe now on the market, which I 
shall illustrate in a later issue, incorpor- 
ates a special feature at the instep which 
permits the player to turn very freely 
without moving his foot. This is a fea- 
ture which will be appreciated by those 
who like to wear golf shoes of ankle 
height but who dislike the stiffness at 
the ankle which is frequently found jin 
them. Perfect freedom of movement dur- 
ing the course of the swing contributes 
much to the success of one’s game. 





chased. 
they are pictured. 
article for you. 
Vanity Fair Publishing Company. 





IF you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 

ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which 
If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any 
In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the 
There is no charge for these services. 

















Scotch oxford golf shoe with 
Lorne tongue and full brogue- 


ing. 


The price is $26 a pair 
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“Whatever is genuine possesses a degree _\ 
of excellence never found in imitations? 


(henindel Kite to 
"Prints Crepe 


HE FOR’ T CONTRIBUTION TO FASHIONA' J 
FEATURING THE NEW FOULARD DESIGNS THE FOREMOST CONTRIBU SHIONABLE SILK FABRICS 


© Paulette (hifon 


WITH THE BEAUTIFUL MELLOW FINISH IN THE NEW COLORINGS 


THE DOMINANT SATIN THE JARISTOCRAT OF OUT-DOOR SILKS 


Ceor elle Jatin Sybrett 


Haas Brothers Fabrics may be seen at leading establishments» 


HAAS BROTHERS 


Producers of 
Distinctive Dress ‘Fabrice 


Ay 7 Aifth Avenue — New York, 











Spring and Summer 


Apparel for 
Women and Misses 


at McCutcheon’s 


Gowns, Wraps, Tailor-made Suits, 
Top Coats, Skirts, Blouses, and Hats 
for Women and Misses. 


Daytime Dresses— $28.75 to 87.50 
Cotton Frocks—$12.95 to 47.50 


Wool Tailored Suits— 
$32.75 to 79.50 


Suits of Linen and Cotton Fabrics— 
$15.75 to 42.50 


Top Coats and Outer Wraps— 
$27.75 to 69.50 


Separate Skirts—$5.75 to 18.75 


Hand-made Blouses of Batiste 
and real Filet Lace $8.75 


Shirts of Handkerchief Linen, 
Buster Brown Model, $4.50 








Tailored Linen Suit in 


White, Rose, Copen, 
Green, Helio, Gray, 
Tan - - $15.75 
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VANITY FAIR 


Alstead Kennels’ 
Alstead Aeroplane 
was the winner in 
rough coated collies 


Winners and Near Winners 


(Continued from page 43) 


order to add him to 
the string of his 
Yankibourne Ken- 
nels. Phantom came 
so close to being 
placed as best dog 
in the show that, 
from the point of 
view of the terriers 
and the other breeds, 
he was a phantom 
indeed. When he 
finally met defeat at 
the hands—or shall 
I say paws—of R. 
H. Elliott’s remark- 
able bull terrier, 
Haymarket Fault- 
less, the decision let 
loose the pent-up 
emotions that had 
been seething in the 
Garden right 
through the show 
and led to hilarious 
voicing of its joy by 
the dense crowd of 
dog lovers at the 
ringside, composed 
of men and women 
of every stamp, from: handlers to the 
wealthiest and most dignified fanciers in 
the country. 


HIS all-important decision was not 

reached until the referee, George S. 
Thomas, had been called in to cut the 
Gordian knot of disagreement between 
Charles G. Hopton and Vinton P. 
Breese, who were the judges of all the va- 
riety classes and the unclassified specials. 
Both these judges were known to think 
most highly of the Pekingese which had 
won easily under Mr. Breese in the toy 
division, and those “in the know” were 
confident that the diminutive newcomer 
was to receive the victor’s crown when 
it came to the judgimy of the Spratt’s 
Trophy, which is the historic class of 
best in show. 


N this judgment they seemed to be 
confirmed, both by the way in which 
the most dangerous presumptive con- 
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Fels von Gesunbrunen, owned 
by G. Sabo, was the winning 
German Shepherd Dog at the 
Garden. He 
present field trial champion 





tenders against the 
Peke were elimi- 
nated in the pre- 
liminary variety 
classes and by the 
success which he at- 
tained—against the 
judgment of the un- 
official judges at the 
ringside, be it said 
—in the various spe- 
cial, brace and team 
classes in which he 
came before Messrs. 
Hopton and Breese. 

Mr. Hopton, it 
was generally felt, 
would stick to his 
opinion of the 
Peke’s perfection, 
Mr. Thomas, should 
he be called, was 
confidently expected 
to prefer some other 
of half dozen won- 
derful dogs that 
were contenders, 
The question was as 
to Mr. Breese. 


is also the 


HEN such splendid animals as the 

Old English Sheepdog, *Champion 
Brentwood Hero; the collie, Champion 
Seedley Sterling, and the fox terrier, 
Champion Wycollar Boy—last year’s 
winner—had been eliminated, the excite- 
ment reached fever heat. There were 
left only Champion Lansdowne Sun- 
flower; R. H. Elliott’s wonderful bull 
terrier, Haymarket Faultless, and ‘the 
Peke. Whenever either hound or ter- 
rier was put through its paces the feel- 
ing expressed itself in spontaneous ap- 
plause. When the Pekingese showed his 
gaits there was silence and an occasional 
groan. Soon Sunflower joined the dis- 
card. The judges began arguing, with 
Mr. Hopton sticking out for the Peke 
and Mr. Breese, to the relief of the ring- 
side, refusing to agree with him. The 
referee, Mr. Thomas, stepped into the 
ring amid a pandemonium of cheers 
which was only equalled when he 
pointed to the terrier as winner. 


GBI VST 


Primus L. von Weisenau, owned by Charles Lud- 
wig, took the winner’s prize for Great Danes. 
He was sold before the show closed for $1,000 
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Che Abiding Attraction 
of the Hampton Shops 









































OMEWHAT unusual is the position oc- 
cupied by the Hampton Shops, established 
home of all the Arts of Decoration. 
the | You will find, when time and opportu- 
éellmi- . . 
“Te: nity concur, that each one of its eleven 
i Galleries, primarily devoted to the display 
— of Furniture, is to be regarded as an unfail- 
ae ing source of suggestion to those who wish 
at q ; ° ae 
el to strike an individual, uncommon but 
yo discerning note in the adornment of their 
ch he favorite Room. 
essrs. 
Teese. . . . . 
Me 2 Here is not only Furniture which rivals 
eit, e e . . . 
> his | that of olden days in its distinctive person- 
fe ality, but the skillfully arranged and har- 
pe moniously colored backgrounds, as well as 
— the accordant surroundings, that are needed 
other e e ° e 
wen. to render it of artistic avail. 
that 
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PIERCE-ARROW CHANDLER 
LOCOMOBILE PREMIER 
MARMON CADILLAC 
WHITE REO-SIX 
MERCER COLUMBIA 
HUDSON COLE 
CHALMERS WESTCOTT 


—alc. ow 


The Pantasote Company 
1720 Bowling Green Building 
New York 
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Avoid misrepresentation— 
even though it be unintentional 
Look for this label on tops 
represented as Pantasote. 
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Emotion 


VANITY 


and War 


FAIR 


(Continued from page 35) 


his hospital bedside full of basi 
and helpfulness. 

The same characteristic appears in 
connection with our war emotions. A 
political leader in Oklahoma, who but 
a few months ago was an ardent sup- 
porter of Mr. Bryan, and of the most 
extreme pacificist doctrines, found his 
very self instantly changed by the dis- 
closure of the Prussian intrigue with 
Mexico. He is now an enthusiastic offi- 
cer in our newly formed army. 

It was such shifting of nationalized 
emotion that led Italy to delay so long 
her entrance into the war. It is the 
same shifting that accounts for the pres- 
ent apathy of Japan, and for the persist- 
ent neutrality of Spain and Argentina. 


T thus appears that if a given emotion 

is to remain persistent it must be 
again and again stimulated; a fact that 
is all too often overlooked in marital life. 

In relation to the war emotions, our 
Teutonic enemies have shown themselves 
past masters in this direction. They 
have seen the urgent need of reviving 
waning popular support by successive 
raids upon Italy, Roumania, and now 
upon distracted Russia. 

And this teaches us a lesson that we 
cannot afford to overlook. There is con- 
stant risk that our enthusiasm may wane 
to the danger point. We must bend our 
thought to the invention of means to 
stimulate in future the patriotic devotion 
of our people, thus far so powerfully 
manifested. 


AL-rsoucs, as we have seen, the 
control of emotion by intelligent ac- 
tion is narrowly limited, nevertheless we 
are compelled to agree that we must rely 
upon such control if we are to hope for 
progress in the elimination of those evils 
which we see in the life of the race. 
For our instinctive, and emotional life 
has to do with conditions in the past; 
while our intelligence acts to control 
these inherited modes of action so that 
we may be enabled to meet successfully 
conditions that are new in the present. 

In these days of stress all of us are 
ready to agree that “war is hell,” and 
that no greater boon could be given to 
mankind than the total elimination of 
war; it behooves us, therefore, to con- 
sider the modes by which we may con- 
trol the emotions that lead to war. 

The emotional reactions we are con- 
sidering are founded upon our instincts, 
and these are given to us by inheritance. 
They are grounded in the _ intricate 
mechanisms of .our structure. They can 
seldom, if ever, be obliterated. If the 
conditions which resulted in their for- 
mation change materially, they may well 
be found to be destructive rather than 
protective. Examples of this in animal 
life are not far to seek; in closer rela- 
tion to our subject we may mention again 
the instinctive suspicion of strangers, 
which is protective in the life of nomad 
tribes, but which is of disadvantage to 
those who live in communities in which 
social collaboration is significant. 

But if it is true that instincts once 
formed can but rarely be obliterated, 
even where the ccnditions which gave 
them birth have rendered them inimical 
it is also true that Nature 
has devised means to meet’ this diffi- 
culty. She takes steps to avoid their 
stimulation, or builds up new instincts 
that overrule the old, or that co-ordinate 
these latter to meet the new conditions 
that prevail. 

’ 

E cannot hope to rid ourselves of 

the instincts that lead men to fight, 
implanted in us as they have been for 
the protection of man’s racial life under 
conditions that prevailed in the past 
ages of his primeval existence. We may 
hope, however, to avoid the stimuli that 
lead to their expressions, and to build 
upon these fighting instincts newer out- 


lets which shall enable us to meet the 
new conditions of social life in which in. 
dividual violence, and racial war, oppose 
our progress. 

The sex instincts are not obliterated, 
and cannot be displaced by cooly calcu- 
lated modes of action looking to race 
reproduction. But as civilization has ad- 
vanced means have been found to bring 
these instincts under control, by limiting 
the stimuli to their functioning, and 
by transforming the ebullition of pas- 
sion into more permanent devotion and 
love. 


F, then, we are to look forward to the 

eventual disappearance of war, we 
must be content to adopt Nature's 
methods. It is useless, as we have 
noted, to attempt to eliminate war by 
argument tending to prove its irrational- 
ity; we must make effort to govern the 
instinctive reactions involved. We must 
devise means to turn the expressions of 
these passions when aroused to other 
ends than mutual slaughter—in other 
words, we must aim to invent what Will- 
iam James described as “moral equiva- 
lents of war.” Or, as more directly ef- 
fective, we must take steps to avoid the 
stimulations which arouse the passions 
that usually lead to war. 

Anger as displayed in individuals is 
controlled among civilized men by social 
pressure, and by highly complex legal 
restraints. Where injury has been com- 
mitted which rankles in one’s breast and 
leads one to reach out to revenge, we 
are taught by our moral leaders to for- 
give and forget. And justly so on 
merely practical grounds; for the sat- 
isfaction of revenge by’one party to a 
conflict all too certcinly leads to a long- 
ing for counter revenge by the party that 
has last suffered. And on more strictly 
ethical grounds it is clear that each act 
involves a quite new moral issue, in 
connection with which the happenings 
of the past should be of influence only 
so far as they indicate the forces with 
which we have to deal. Revenge has no 
standing whatever in the moral life, in- 
dividually considered. 


N national relations, then, it would 

appear to be our moral duty to aim 
to quench, in the individual, hatreds 
of alien nations. 

In relation to the emotions that act 
as incentives to the rise of nationalized 
hatreds, it would, in like manner, appear 
to be the duty of those in position to 
form public opinion to aim to quench 
suspicion of their national neighbors 
among the people they guide or govern. 
Realizing that suspicion breeds sus- 
picion, they should use every possible 
diplomatic device to persuade foreign 
governments to avoid the stimulus to 
such suspicion which goes with an ap- 
pearance of aggressiveness. 

So, again, nationalized covetousness 
should. be strictly controlled until indi- 
viduals come to look upon the exploita- 
tion of weaker or iess advanced peoples 
as a national sin. 


[THAT we, as individuals, fail signally 
to meet these conditions so necessary 
to the attainment of ensuing peace must 
be patent to all; and we thus see that 
we cannot allow ourselves to hope for 
any immediate cessation of wars. 

Yet, I would not close with a note 
of pessimism. The ideal of enduring 
peace is, relatively speaking, new to the 
race of men. To fix and make perma- 
nent new ideals, is a matter, not of 
years, but of ages. On the other hand 
‘the creation of an ideal is an indication 
that its creator is making attempt to 
control his natural impulses in the in- 
terest of higher social values; and, there- 
fore, the very existence of the ideal of 
enduring peace, and the constantly 
increasing strength of the sentiments 
favoring it, give reason for optimism. 
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TYPE SPORTIF 
Four passenger car designed and built for Mr. Rodman Wanamaker of Philadelphia 












_ oT 
Custom Department, THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Makers of Fine Motor Cars o 














HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort tiff 
Virginia. wTts 
















Train Service as far South as Old 


Point Comfort was never better! 


Hotel Chamberlin—the most popular all year holiday 
hotel in America—numbers among its patrons those who, 
in peace times, spent the winter in the South of France or 
at other Mediterranean resorts, the climatic conditions be- 
ing practically the same. 

“Here Are Comfort, Health, Diversion and Ideal Climatic 
Conditions.” Every European ‘‘CURE” treatment available. 

An interesting, Sporty, Convenient, Eighteen-Hole Golf Course, Grass 
Putting Greens and Attractive Club House. You may safely count on 
Golf every day in the year. 

For illu-trated booklets apply at all Tourist Bureaus or 
Transportation Offices, or address 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


or Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, 
Cook’s Tours or “‘Ask Mr. Foster’’ at any of his offices 











An Aeroplane map of this golf course- 
the first rf its kind ever published in 
America—will be sent on request. 














WASHINGTON 1776-1918 TO wILsoN 














To American Officers in 1918 


W. CATER & CO., Ltd. 


extend a warm invitation to American Officers to call at their 
headquarters at Pall Mall and register measurements against 
possible future replacements of Equipment of all kinds. Not 
the least interesting part of such a visit would be the inspec- 
tion of the ccllection of accoutrements supplied to some of 
the most illustrious figures in Military History. 
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British Army, Officers of the Guards, and 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Visit to Washington 


(Continued from page 61) 


It was a sight calculated to make 
In fact, many of 
them actually did so. 

One young major in particular, a rosy- 
cheeked boy of twenty-two, was in the 
midst of a problem of military tactics 
which was causing him a great deal of 
trouble, although, soldier-like, he tried 
to hide his distress, 

Drawing out my note-book I made a 
pencil sketch of him just as he was, all 
flushed from his recent exertion, the pic- 
ture of a hardy Crusader for Democ- 
racy on whom the German General Staff 
would do well to reckon. 

“Do you fir’ that this rough life at 
the front is at all brutalizing?” I asked 
him. 

“Well,” he replied with characteristic 
Yankee directness, “that depends. Be- 
fore I became a major in the Filing 
Squad I was just beginning work in a 
bond house. At first I wanted to go into 
the Aviation Corps, but then it occurred 
to me that my training fitted me more 
for this sort of work, in which I could 
perhaps be of more value than in actual 
service at the front. Every one must do 
his bit, you know.” 


T is this spirit of self-sacrifice that I 
found all over the Washington front. 
On my very first day in Washington I 
met a man who, all his life had hated 


animals, hated to touch them, hated to 
have them about the house, and yet he 
had accepted a commission as colonel in 
the Zoological Corps and was in charge 
of the breeding and training of guinea- 
pigs for experimental purposes. And 
yet no one, except his relatives and 
speaking acquaintances, ever heard him 
complain. It was the Spirit of ’76, re- 
incarnated, that’s what it was. 


ND, as a final adventure, I was taken 
to the new Willard Hotel to see the 
officers making the best of their army 
food. Here were men who had been 
used to the best of everything that money 
could buy, coming to the officers’ mess in 
the Gold Room of the Willard with a 
cheery smile and a friendly nod to the 
head waiter, living exponents of the 
claim that war is the great democratizer, 
As I stood there, amid the clinking of 
forks and the swish of starched napery 
and heard the head-waiter hissing to the 
buss-boys, it was as if I were trans- 
ported back to the Ritz in New York, 
where most of these boys in uniform had 
had their fling in the days before the 
war, It brought a mist to my eyes to 
see them now, apparently doing the same 
thing as they did at the Ritz and yet, in 
reality, how different! 
That is the question. . . . How differ- 
ent? 


Are You a Glossy? 


(Continued from page 57) 


house as anything but his “home.” They 
revel in the use of “pray,” and “indeed” 
is one of their stand-bys. They simply 
can’t stop underlining; female Glossies 
are particularly addicted to this exer- 
cise. They underscore approximately 
every third word, and, if they are at 
all afraid that the reader will miss the 
whole point of the thing, they not only 
underline the word but put it in quota- 
tion marks. In closing the epistle, they 
have the most reassuring way of writing 
“Believe me,” before they add _ their 
“Faithfully,” or “As ever,” or “With a 
heart full of love.” 


THE respectability of the Glossies is 
puncture-proof and non-skid. With 
that remarkable farsightedness of the 
spotless, they can discern bad in 
practically everything. They are, like 
Caesar’s wife, full of suspicion. No 
genius of writing, no faithfulness of por- 
trayal can blind them to the fact that a 
book is “broad”; no marvel of acting, 
no masterpiece of dramatization can ever 
divert them from the truth that a play 
is “risqué.” Yet, oddly enough, they 
are constantly interchanging the con- 
demned books with one another and are 
always on the alert for new ones; they 
are forever rushing to the anathematized 
plays to sit through them in breathless 
interest, indulging in an orgy of nudges. 
They are indefatigable seekers after 
truth. They will spend hours glued to 
their windows, straining to see their 
neighbors slip from the path of virtue; 
if they hear stray rumors about the char- 
acters of their acquaintances, they work 
with truly praiseworthy energy to spread 
the news abroad. As the result of years 
of conscientious research work, they have 
amassed a remarkably large and com- 
plete fund of entirely erroneous informa- 
tion about the domestic relations of the 
best-known actors and actresses. 

In manners, too, the Glossies have 
their own code—in table manners, par- 
ticularly. A Glossy eats with much elab- 
oration, doing everything in the most dif- 
ficult way possible. His eating entails a 
complicated system of transferring the 
fork from the left hand to the right, his 
drinking involves a series of calisthenics 
of the little finger, which, with dainty 


snobbishness is rigidly isolated from the 
others. Even in those instances where it 
is permissible—in fact, preferable—to use 
his fingers, the Glossy will use his fork. 
He thinks it a little safer to err on the 
side of refinement. His use of the finger 
bowl is a study in exquisite inefficiency; 
his hands flutter nervously over the water, 
like timid canaries, gaining courage for 
the desperate plunge. His fingers strike 
the water with the sharpest staccato 
movement, and he barely touches his 
lips with a damp finger-tip. He feels 
that it is rather indelicate to perform 
such intimate offices in public, and he 
covers his shame as quickly as possible 
by busying himself in folding his napkin. 
It is in such tricks that the Glossy 
will out. Those whose Glossyism would 
never be suspected, betray their true char- 
acters by a phrase, a word,—a gesture. 
even. You may know some one for 
years, you may have been intimately ac- 
quainted from early youth with all his 
surroundings and antecedents, you may 
swear that he has all the earmarks of a 
regular person—and then, some day, you 
will see him raise a chance cup with 
that tell-tale quirk of the little finger. 
Then is your time to rush from his pres- 
ence shrieking, ‘““My God, a Glossy!” 


ERHAPS this bitter experience has 
been yours. Perhaps Glossyism has 
even invaded the sanctity of your mar- 
ried life. There is no more dreadful fate 
than that of discovering, on the morning 
after your wedding, that you are yoked 
for life with one who lifts his or her 
coffee cup with the little finger held on 
high. Think of the horror of forever sit- 
ting opposite one who must always pass 
the fork from the left hand into the keep- 
ing of the right before touching food! 
If you have gone through these things, 
won’t you write and tell us your experi- 
ences—how it really feels to be married 
ito a Glossy? If you are not quite cer- 
tain of the Glossyism of any one about 
you—or even of yourself—write us the 
reasons for your suspicions, and we will 
gladly give you additional tests to ap- 
ply to the suspect. Help Vanity Far in 
its glorious campaign to stamp out this 
evil—to rid the country of the rapidly 
growing menace of the Glossy! 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Vernal Theme 


(Continued from page 55) 


—and no,” I stammered, for I had not 
gone into the pea question very deeply 
yet, and I was not sure whether there 
were both sweet and sour peas. I had 
always eaten sweet ones. Mine was but 
a sort of oviil-of-fare familiarity with 
peas. 

“What variety do you expect to put 
in?” asked my wife’s second-cousin-by- 
marriage, from Akron, Ohio, who hap- 
pened to be dining with us that night. 

She had me stumped for a moment. 
But; sometimes my mind works very 
quickly, and this time I came right back 
at her with my answer. 

“Variety?” I exclaimed. “Why, the 
regular variety, the petits-pois, you 
know.” 

“Never heard of them,” she sniffed, 
as most middle-westerners sniff. “Out 
home we find we get the best results 
from the Giant Spencer Ponderosa Mul- 
tiflorus. After they once begin to bloom, 
you have them on the table all summer.” 

“Three times a week would do me,” 
I said. 

“What do you mean,—three times a 
week?” asked my wife. 

“Well, my dear,” I explained, “I am 
fond of peas, but I don’t want them 
every day—” 

“You did not expect to eat sweet peas, 
did you?” 

“That’s what I was going to grow 
them for,” I replied with some finality. 
“What did you think they were for?” 

“To decorate the table,” she said. 

“Well, mine are going to decorate the 
soup, and the mutton chops, and the lob- 
ster cutlets,—” 

“Oh, he means plain, ordinary peas,” 
interrupted the Cousin, with exquisite 
scorn. Whereupon there was a short 
free-for-all war conference, which ended 
in a badly patched up Democratic peace. 
That’s the kind of peace I always have 
in my family, this same peace by agree- 
ment they talk so much about in the 
newspapers. You can always have peace 
by agreement if you agree to the other 
side’s terms. That’s what peace by 
agreement means, Ask Hindenburg. 


O, the next day, I thought I would 

look up this sweet pea industry, and 
find out how about it. I went to Bren- 
tano’s, and bought what the ex-moving 
picture actress in the Horticultural and 
Botanical Department told me was the 
best of all the best books on gardening. 

I got into a bus, and, after bumping 
along a few blocks, I found the place 
where the sweet-pea information began. 
The author’s name, on the title page of 
this book, is Arthur Percy Harrowgate. 
But I'll swear that that is an assumed 
name, and that he is in fact, a German. 
His book is a subtle kind of propaganda 
scheme to show Germans in America not 
only how to prepare for der pea but for 
Der Tag. 

Mr. Harrowgate begins by expressing 
a few banal generalties about the sweet 
pea as a sweet pea, and then he calls at- 
tention to the proper “cultural direc- 
tions.” This is all camouflage, of 
course, and the word “cultural” is merely 
the Prussian word Kultur in disguise. 
It acts as a sort of tip, or code key, for 
loyal German spies, calling their atten- 
tion to where the real propaganda dope 
begins. It begins in this way: “First, 
dig a trench three and a half to four feet 
deep, and, at intervals of six 
feet, fix firmly in the ground 
stout posts, which should 
stand four to five feet above 
the ground. To these posts 
nail strong wire netting.” 

Anybody can see that this 
is nothing more than the lat- 
est Hindenburg method of 
constructing trenches and 
wire entanglements. And all 
this is offered under the thin 





disguise of information about sweet 
peas! 

I have just sent the book to the Secret 
Service Department at Washington. 

But, there’s no use crying over split 
peas. Besides, if there is any truth in 
this trench-digging. business, sweet pea 
culture would not be at all in my line, 
So, I coordinated my mind again, and 
came to the conclusion that perhaps, 
after all, German efficiency and other 
things, such as poison gas and child- 
murder, can be copied and adapted: and 
suited to local conditions. I could suit 
these admirably to my own local condi- 
tions, except that I am, somehow, always 
a little afraid of the police. 


ET there are one or two other things 
besides crime in which the Germans 
have displayed a certain amount of in- 
genuity. Take food substitutes, for ex- 
ample. I am told they make spinach out 
of sea-weed, and tea out of oak leaves, 
and heavens knows what out of acorns, 
I think I will go down South to that 
place where they keep the German spies 
and bomb-throwers and bankers and 
other Teuton noblemen in a bull-pen— 
it’s Fort Ogle-something, in Georgia,— 
and ask the General in charge if he will 
let me go inside the cage and pick outa 
coordinating, efficient German Professor, 
If I get away with that, I'll take him up 
to the country with me this Spring, and 
intern him in an old tool-shed I have in 
my back garden, and put hog wire all 
around him. I don’t intend to be cruel 
or unkind to him just because he is a 
German. On the contrary, I’ll follow 
our Government's wishes and make him 
feel as much at home as I possibly can. 
I mean, as much at home as if he were 
now actually in Germany. He shall 
have a place in the sun, because there is 
not a tree within fifty yards of that 
shack, and I'll feed him on potato skins, 
and vegetable ends; and he shall have 
porkless, cabbageless, beerless, pretzel- 
less, cheeseless and otherless days on 
Wednesdays, Mondays, Thursdays, Sun- 
days, Fridays, Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
He shall have thirty grammes of bread 
twice a week, and no fats, or proteids, 
or carbohydrates, except on the Kaiser's 
birthday and the day Von Tirpitz is 
hanged. 


Ta course, at first thought, it may ap- 
pear inconsiderate, and even a trifle 
dangerous, to introduce a German pro- 
fessor into a quiet, reputable rural com- 
munity where there are children and pet 
animals all about. But I have taken 
all this carefully into consideration, and, 
realizing the responsibility that rests on 
me, I shall exercise the greatest care and 
vigilance. I won't let him have any 
matches to play with, and I’ll search him 
every day to make sure he has no bombs 
or ground glass or trinitrotoluol or picric 
acid or any of those other things one 
usually finds on German professors. 

And after I get my German gentleman 
well fenced in and accustomed to his 
surroundings so that he won’t scratch 
himself against the wire, I am going to 
make him get efficient in a wholly new 
way. I am going to work out for him 
an American or Allied method of coordi- 
nation by which he will learn to convert 
my weed crop into flowers that are good 
to look upon and food that is good to 
eat. For the weakness of all 
German gardening plans has 
been that they have all been 
enthusiastic over . coordina- 
tion, self determination—all 
weeds. They have wholly lost 
sight of the fact that right 
minded men cherish an in- 
tense predilection for real 
flowers and real food, how- 
ever inefficient the cultiva- 
tion of them may be 
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T our most select schools and among the 
young ladies who are graduates of these 

schools, Riding, Motoring, Golf and Tennis 
are sports constantly in evidence, hence, there 
is always a keen interest to secure the correct 
and, above all else, the smartly designed cloth- 
ing for these sports. 
The fact that we enjoy the patronage of these 
young ladies is due, undoubtedly, to the fact 
that we maintain the closest relations with 
those English tailors whose Riding Habits, 
Riding Breeches and sport clothes are worn 
exclusively by the representative young ladies 
of England. 
Their models, when reproduced or adapted 
by De Pinna, are made in this country in the 
identical fabrics used abroad, thus enabling 
us to present many very smart models in 
fabrics of Scotch, Irish or English weave that 
will be found in no other sports clothes for 
young ladies. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Artists and the War 


(Continued from page 47) 


horted to use so-and-so’s breakfast food, 
or such-and-such a brand of soap or 
garters. 

Joan of Arc, the peasant girl who 
saved France, has been represented by a 
“pretty girl” model from the cover of a 
cheap magazine, and poor Uncle Sam has 
been overworked to such an _ extent, 
through lack of inventive power on the 
part of the artists, that he would be 
justified in getting out an injunction. 
Indeed, so ineffective have most of the 
posters been as art, that it is ridiculous 
to imagine that they can have had any 
effect whatever in stimulating in us the 
spiritual side of our share in the war. 

It is a great mistake to have a mean 
notion of the artistic intelligence of the 
general public, for it has been found to 
be an invariable rule that the best art 
is effective, whether you are striving to 
lure money from the purse, or to per- 
suade young men to go into the army. 

The finest thing in the way of war 
propaganda that has been done in New 
York in the war was the bringing of 
the men of the National Army from 
Camp Upton. Those two parades—one 
of 3,000 and the other of 10,000 men— 
had the great element of surprise in 
them—surprise at the transformation 
that had been worked between the time 
when the boys had shambled out of the 
town awkward civilians, and the time 
when they came back hardened soldiers. 
The photographs of the lines of grim 
and ennobled faces, with eyes front, had 
the qualities of good posters, for they 
appealed to the feelings and the imagina- 
tion, as none of the bills on vacant walls 
had done. 

If it is a case of attracting attention, 
it is easy to see how a sketch of a negro 
soldier, or of a lumber jack, by John 
Sargent, with an inspiring inscription, 
might be an effective poster. The repro- 
duction of a marine painting by Wins- 
low Homer might be much more to the 
point than most of the hard and tight 
representations of painted ships on a 
painted ocean that go by the name of 
posters. In a good poster there must be 
mystery; something more must be sug- 
gested than is said. It is necessary to 
get away from a trade convention as to 


what a poster is. And, so it is only 
when our artists who have something to 
express, are allowed to express it, that it 
will be possible to get the best of what 
is in them out of them. If they have to 
be stupid and hidebound, they will be 
inclined to leave the work to those who 
feel at home in that unhappy condition, 


OMETHING is being done in the 

right direction. The Division of 
Pictorial Publicity with Charles Dana 
Gibson, that truly noble Roman, as 
chairman under the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information, is doing fine service, 
and is every day becoming more useful 
and effective. 

The Government asked it to recom- 
mend a number of artists for special 
service, as requested by General Per- 
shing. The following names were sub- 
mitted to the Washington authorities, 
for captain’s commissions, by Mr. Gib- 
son’s committee, to serve as official ar- 
tists for the army with the expedition- 
ary forces: in France :—First Lieutenant 
J. Andre Smith, etcher, now in the Engi- 
neers Reserve Corps; First Lieutenant 
Walter. J. Enright, illustrator, now in 
the Signal Reserve Corps; Harvey 
Dunn, painter, Chicago; George Wright, 
illustrator, New York; William J. Ayl- 
ward, painter, New York; Harry Town- 
send, painter, New York; Wallace Mor- 
gan, illustrator, New York; and Earnest 
C. Peixotto, painter, New York. These 
men were accepted by a board composed 
of Major General W. M. Black, chief 
of Engineers, and Lieut. Col. James G. 
Streese, Corps of Engineers, with Major 
Kendall Banning, of the Reserve Corps, 
in an advisory capacity. They are to 
serve abroad in our army in a corre- 
sponding capacity to that of John, Pryse 
and Bone in the British forces. It is 
clear, from General Pershing’s original 
cable message, that he believes it will be 
necessary for him to call for many more 
artists for similar work. 

Artists are not irresponsible persons— 
that being a vulgar tradition. They are 
capable of exercising a great and prac- 
tical influence. That the French found 
out long ago, The sooner everybody in au- 
thority in America finds it out the better. 


The Spanish Invasion 


(Continued from page 52) 


Spanish music. Indeed, Luisa Tetraz- 
zini probably did more to accomplish it 
by singing here a highly characteristic 
song from Ruperto Chapi’s zarzuela 
“Las Hijas de Zebedeo.” 


HE first Frenchman to give us the 

real Spain in music was Emmanuel 
Chabrier. In 1882 he visited Spain to 
study the Spanish dances, writing thence 
some singularly vivid letters. His rhap- 
sody “Espana,” the great musical fruit 
of the visit, was produced by Lamoureux 
at one of his concerts in Paris on No- 
vember 4, 1884. So unusual and daring 
did it seem that the players themselves 
looked for a failure. But the reception 
by the public was such that Lamoureux 
repeated it at three consecutive concerts. 
Theodore Thomas led it in America in 
1885. 

““Espana,’” to quote the annotative 
Philip Hale, “is based on two Spanish 
dartces, the Jota, vigorous and fiery, and 
the Malaguefia, languorous and sensual. 


It is said that only the rude theme given * 


to the trombones is of Chabrier’s inven- 
tion; the other themes he brought from 
Spain, and the two first themes were 
heard at Saragossa. ‘The brilliance of 
the orchestration is indescribable, and 
the whole thing instead of cloying the 
hearer makes him greedy for repetition.” 


THIS, then was the magic of Spain 

done into tone. Debussy, Ravel, La- 
parra, all French, though the last iwo 
border on Spain, followed the lead. De- 
bussy in his “Soirée dans Grenade,” for 
piano, and in his orchestral “Iberia” 
evokes the atmosphere, the color, the 
very smell of Spain. 

Ravel also evokes Spain, but with 
larger emphasis on the dance, in his 
“Rhapsodie Espagiiole.” Then there is 
his one-act opera, “L’Heure Espagiole,” 
which has not yet been given in America. 

The break from the “Carmen” tradi- 
tion in opera came not only through this 
little work but through the “Habanera” 
of Raoul Laparra, produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique in February, 1908, and 
through the “Conchita” of the Italian 
Zandonai, which New York heard once 
in 1911. Laparra, who is his own libret- 
tist, has brought out another Spanish 
opera, “Ia Jota,” and is now at work 
on a third, to be called “Le Tango et la 
Malaguena.” 

“La Habanera,” a grewsome story of 
insistent passion, sudden crime and long 
remorse, has unluckily not been given 
in New York—not even so much as its 
thrilling orchestral prelude,—but there 
were several performances in Boston. 

Laparra has also vividly mirrored 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“The Ten Commandments of the ShoeCraft Shop.”’ 
shop and factory organization is expected to maintain. 


1. The ShoeCraft Shop does not make several 
grades of shoes. It specializes in fine shoes 
only. Nothing shoddy, either in material or 
workmanship, must ever go into a ShoeCraft 


Shoe. taste. 





4. No shoe is considered a perfect fit if it needs 
an insole, stretching or other alteration. As a 
comprehensive, complete and carefully-graded 
line of sizes is kept in stock at all times, suc 
artifices are unnecessary. 

5. There must be no size substitution. If a 
customer requires an 8 , she must have it 
—not an 8AA. All sizes are marked in plain 
figures. 

6. Once a customer is fitted, she can always or- 
der by the same number. Our shoes are marked 
according to the size foot they are intended for, 
so whether they are pointed or round-toed, the 
same number should be given. 

7. ShoeCraft Shoes for Narrow Feet are made on 
special lasts which secure a snug, even fit, with 





He MAAN 


“YVELITO”—A 
Colonial 


1918-type 


You must look your very best 
when you wear these piquant 
pumps, or your feet will be 
your most attractive feature. 
Turned sole, 2%-in. heel. In 
the new reindeer color, with 
kid vamp and buckskin quar- 


ter, price 
$12.50 














ment Chart. 


You can order this highly desirable New 
We guarantee the fit and prepay postage. 


SHOECRAFT SHOP 


“The Ten Commandments of the ShoeCraft Shop” 


fin ShoeCraft Shop specializes in just one kind of shoes and one kind of service. 


So that you may appreciate what this specialization means to you, we have decided to publish 


2. The ShoeCraft Shop caters to the most ex- 
acting Fifth Avenue clientele. 
created by our designers must be attractive, 
modish and meet every requirement of good 


TWO SHOECRAFT STYLES FOR SPRING are here illustrated. 


other new models, send a postcard request for Booklet D-23, which includes a Measure- 


Learn the luxury and true economy of ShoeCraft Shoes 
before you are a month older 


These constitute the principles which every member of our 


3. Accuracy in fitting is a primary cause of 
our success. Every customer must be fitted 
scientifically and with the utmost care. 
Whether purchases are made in person or by 
mail, we guarantee a perfect fit. 


Each model 





ample length. They do not slip or rub at the 
heel. The curve of the arch, the angle at which 
the heel is set on and similar adjustments afford 
both comfort and security. 


8. ShoeCraft Shoes wear—depend upon it! They 
continue to look like new long after “cheap” 
shoes would have become shabby. 





Widths AAAA. AAA, A 
Allsizes cluding O44 94910 
“GLORIA”—Equal to all 
occasions 


9. No sale is satisfactory to us until the cus- 
tomer is completely satisfied. 


10. The customer’s convenience is a paramount 
consideration. With this in view, our Mail Order 
Service and system of fitting by Measurement 
Chart must be (and is) maintained at highest 
efficiency. 


Beneath the very prettiest of 
the new frocks, -these dainty 
pumps will soon be tripping. 

rned sole, 2-in. heel. Pat- 
ent colt or very dark brown 
kid, . . White kid and 
buck, granite gray kid or 
pearl gray buck, $11. White 
linen canvas, 


$8.00 





If you would like to see 














York footwear conveniently and without risk. 
Charge accounts accepted. 


27 West 38th St. New York 





























MARYS Hat/ho 


is showing exquisite French 
Models that have just arrived 
from Paris for Spring 


50 West 46% Street Newvork 
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9 RUE DE LA PAIX 
PARIS 





YS» 


announce their return to 
New York with a most 
extensive array of their 
own original creations in 


ROBES, TAILLEURS 
MANTEAUX 
LINGERIE 

and DESHABILLE / 


These superb models for Spring and Summer 
portray the creative genius of les Boué Soeurs 
and show a charming individuality of fabric, 
color and line. 
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Commencing now, this unique collection will 
be displayed daily from eleven to one and from 
three to five under the personal direction of 
les Boué Soeurs, Madame la Baronne d’Etreillis 
and Madame Sylvie de Montegut. 


13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
The only Rue de la Paix House in America 
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[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER | 
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is at once the oldest and the 
newest writing paper m America. 
It is the oldest in the sense that 
it is made in mills whose wheels 
started to turn when Jefferson 
was President and when quality 
was the supreme test of a manu- 
factured product. It is new in 
the sense that the styles created 
by it are accepted as final by 
that world whose word on style 


is final. Vsable samples sent on request 
fer twenty-five cents 


EATON CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield Mass. 





VANITY FAIR 


The Spanish Invasion 


(Continued from page 94) 





Spain in many songs and piano pieces, 
and has latterly devoted some time to 
musical studies of the Spanish and In- 
dian settlements in our great southwest. 

The Zandonai opera was given by the 
Chicago company in several American 
cities, including New York. Objection 
has’ been made to the libretto, based on 
Pierre Louys’s curious story “La Femme 
et le Pantin.” Zandonai did not share 
the objection, for this score is immeas- 
urably more vital than “Francesca da 
Rimini,” which bears all the stigmata of 
having been written to order. In “Con- 
chita,” his evocation of Spanish atmos- 
phere, Zandonai shows himself the peer, 
as well as the disciple, of Debussy in 
his “Ibéria.” 


IANISTS, hereabouts, who had been 

playing an occasional piece by one 
Albeniz, suddenly began to play pieces 
by one Granados. These were ‘“Goyes- 
cas” —piano pictures in the mood of the 
great Spanish painter Goya, whom 
Granados admired exceedingly. He pro- 
cured a librettist, shaped from the piano 
pieces a short opera in three tableaux, 
called it ‘““Goyescas,” and then the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House duly gave it, 
two years ago, with three Italian singers 
and one American. 

All that concerns that opera and the 
tragic death of its composer, a victim to 
German ruthlessness, on his way back 
to Spain, is matter of too recent knowl- 
edge for more than passing mention. 
Transformed into opera the pretty piano 
music of “Goyescas” proved feeble, a 
failure. 


HERE was no more talk in New 

York of Spanish opera until the pres- 
ent season, when Valverde’s “Land of 
Joy” blazed on the town with its danc- 
ing, its finery, its rhythms, its folkish 
melodies, all quite splendid and bewitch- 
ing, and certainly, for us, quite novel. 

And yet we are told this revue—or 
zarzuela—is no exceptional work; that 
it is one of dozens—or is it hundreds? 

Valverde can string out melodies as 
his father—the greater Valverde, the 
Valverde of “La Gran Vian’—strung 
them out before him. “The Land of 
Joy” proved a charming operetta—I ex- 
cept the American intrusions,—and the 
dancing of La Argentina of Bilboa, and 
of Doloretes will not soon be forgotten 
by New Yorkers, nor the singing of 
Maria Marco. 

So we find ourselves asking, why not 
more Spanish dancers from Spain, from 
South America; why not Pastora Im- 


« 


perio, the dancing Yvette Guilbert of 


Spain; why not authentic Spanish 
operas ? 
NE recalls “Dolores,” by Breton, 


which Oscar Hammerstein talked of 
giving at his Manhattan Opera House. 
Produced originally at Madrid in 1895, 
it has had success in various countries. 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza tells me the orches- 
tration is bad. That fault could be 
remedied. There is an opera by Morera. 


a best of the Spanish composers 
seems to be Albeniz, who died in 
1899. His last piano pieces cannot but 
excite the admiration of any musically 
sensitive person. In them one hears the 
Spain evoked by Chabrier, Debussy, La- 
parra, Zandonai. A curious phenomenon, 
Albeniz. Until he knew he must die he 
wrote little music of value. His several 
operas are, I am told; worthless. There 
is a symphonic poem, “Catalonia,” which 
Josef Stransky announced for perform- 
ance this season by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, but, up to the present writing, 
he has left it in the promissory stage. 
When the doctors read Albeniz his death 
sentence, he set out, in the time left to 
him, to write all that was in him. These 
last piano pieces of his are not easy to 
play—they demind a special crispness of 
touch that is rare in pianists, particu- 
larly the German-made. Perhaps some- 
body will one day specialize in Albeniz. 


HE burden of all this is that our ap- 

petite for Spanish music has _ been 
stirred. Despite ‘Goyescas” and the 
Frenchmen, the subject was still rather 
on the bookshelves when “The Land of 
Joy” took us all captive and made it all 
something to listen to, see, and talk 
about. Kurt Schindler’s Carnegie Hall 
concert of Spanish music (prefaced 
briefly by Welsh) was indicative as well 
as delightful. 

Through the Orfeo Catala of Barce- 
lona Schindler secured rare choral music, 
sacred and secular, of the Spanish people. 


war those contrasting forces, the 
Pianists and the opera houses, con- 
spire in their several ways to aid the 
progress, in America, of the scarlet and 
gold of Spain? Will they make us all 
familiar with the Spanish rhythms, bru- 
tal or subtle, the susurrous merry-mak- 
ing, the wailing anguish, the sudden 
languour, the indomitable pride —all 
measured and attuned to one inevitable 
ground swell, the urgent, imperative, If- 
resistible movement of the dance? 
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A Succession of Musical Comedies 


(Continucd from page 69) 


eMIRI. O’ MINE” is one of those 
shows at which you can get a lot 
of knitting done. I turned a complete 
heel without once having my attention 
distracted by anything that happened on 
the stage. ‘The comedy part is as harm- 
less as a vanilla ice-cream soda and 
equally stimulating, and Frank Tours’ 
music is as reminiscent and as easily 
forgotten as a story in Ainslee’s, Even 
the song that they want you to go out 
whistling doesn’t stick with you. The 
cast does its utmost. Frank Fay, in par- 
ticular, does all that mortal man can do 
for musical comedy. Dorothy Dickson 
dances as gracefully as ever, and she 
sings, too,—but that, as Mr, Kipling has 
so often been quoted as saying, is an- 
other story. 
By all means go to “Girl O’ Mine” if 
you want a couple of hours’ undisturbed 
rest. If you don’t knit, bring a book. 


*MNHE LOVE MILL” grinds but slow- 

ly and it grinds exceedingly small. 
Andreas Dippel, who produced it, really 
should go to Lakewood for a few weeks. 
He can’t be quite well. From the open- 
ing chorus, which consists of exempted 
young men in white flannels, wielding 
tennis racquets as if they were butterfly 
nets, to the final discouraged drop of the 
curtain, it is All Wrong. I’m a tired 
business woman, and I do love my bit of 
vulgarity of an evening, but when the 
chief divertissement consists of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of comedienne 
throwing herself into a man’s arms, fell- 
ing him to the earth, and falling heavily 
upon him,—when the most delicate jests 
are those which refer to the perfume of 
onions—well, it’s just too much, that’s 
all. Occasionally, the efforts of the com- 
pany are greeted with a patter of ap- 
plause from a sympathetic usher, and 
now and then someone in the audience 
laughs uneasily—probably from nervous- 
ness. But in the main, it is one of those 
shows in which all the laughter comes 
from the stage. 

There are countless sallies about mar- 
riage and innumerable songs about love 
—love being compared to various things 
it in no wise resembles, a bridle path 
and a mill, among others. The mill 
song contains the exquisite rhyme—‘“as 
I think of the time when your lips met 
mine.” Another gem is the patriotic 
duet beginning “Now the country is 
calling, calling you and I—” 

I know who wrote those lyrics and I 
know the names of the people in the 
cast, but I’m not going to tell on them. 


“The Love Mill” will probably be but a 
horrid memory by the time this organ of 
enlightenment sells out on the news- 
stands. The poor thing had a bad start, 
anyway. It couldn’t hope to get right. 
It was produced at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre—the stop just before 
Cain’s store-house. 


F you like the Winter Garden brand 

of entertainment, you simply won't 
be able to contain yourself over “Sin- 
bad,” the newest Winter Garden orgy. 
It is billed as an extravaganza, and it’s 
all of that. It looks just like the ad- 
vertisements for “Chu Chin Chow” 
sound. 

If you like great masses of trick scen- 
ery, and involved ballets, and glittering 
properties, and a shipwreck scene so 
realistic that everyone around looks 
rather green, you'll hardly manage to 
hold yourself in your seat. The show 
runs true to form, from Al Jolson’s song 
about the Albany night boat to the cus- 
tomary girl dressed in man’s clothes. 

There is never a Winter Garden show 
without a girl dressed in male _ habili- 
ments. It’s never the same girl for any 
two shows, but one of those parts is 
always written in. Any male ingenue 
could play it perfectly well, but having 
a girl do it makes it more intricate. The 
only surprise in the evening is the ab- 
sence of the customary song in which the 
poor, lonesome little chorus girls trip 
through the audience lisping their pa- 
thetic need of a Daddy. In fact, the 
runway gets only one try-out, late in 
the last act. 


© @'INBAD” is produced in accordance 
with the fine old Shubert precept 
that nothing succeeds like undress. Some- 
how, the Winter Garden chorus always 
irresistibly reminds me of that popular 
nightmare in which the dreamer finds 
himself unaccountably walking down a 
crowded thoroughfare, in broad daylight, 
clad only in a guest towel. The style 
of costuming begins to pall on me after 
a while. Of course, I take a certain 
civic pride in the fact that there is 
probably more nudity in our own Win- 
ter Garden than there is in any other 
place in the world, nevertheless there are 
times during the evening’s entertainment 
when I pine for 11:15, so that I can go 
out in the street and see a lot of women 
with clothes on. 
But the sailor right in back of me 
thought it was all perfectly great. 
So there you are. 
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“Ia Puissance 


VANITY FAIR 


de la France” 


(Continued from page 39) 


under the high thin light that he cannot 
see, he is among his pictures, and talks 
of art, and seems, with his so recently 
blinded eyes, moving behind the dark 
glasses, a complete realization of the 
greatness of France. 

Painter, warrior, artist, man! 

He was a painter, he was a warrior, 
but now, perhaps more than ever, he is 
an artist and a man,—but one could not 
look at the clean paint brushes, waiting, 
waiting,—it was too dreadful. 

Some people may think that the 
Boches have changed, that it is only 
lately that they have behaved like 
Boches. Listen! I passed, one day, in 
a small village, a monument that looked 
quite new, and that bore on it the in- 
scription “Oublier? Jamais,’ and we 
spoke of it and said that the Germans 
after the war would find “Jamais’ was 
a long time. A few days after, I passed 
the monument again, this time on foot, 
and, walking around it, read the inscrip- 
tions on the side opposite to the “Ou- 
blier? Jamais.” I saw, first. a list of 
civilians who had been murdered by the 
Germans and I saw that the date was, 
not as I had expected, 1914, but—1870. 

The German has not changed! This 
time let us make the “jamais” really 
mean “never,” so that the children’s 
children of the entire world shall never 
forget the German, what he is, what he 
thinks, what he does. 


T Soissons, the French are busily at 
++ work repairing the cathedral, the 
cathedral the Germans tried to destroy. 
And could one get a better idea of the 
calm balance of France than in seeing 
these men beginning to repair the dam- 
age to the great art of the past, while 
shells from time to time still fall upon 
the city. Over here we think that the 
arts must be dropped. We are busy; 
we have a war on; away with the un- 
important things. But the Frenchman 
understands that of the power of a na- 
tion, art is the sign, no, not the sign, 
the essential creative force of a nation, 
for, without art, there is not a nation, 
not a complete nation. 

Without lessening their war effort by 


a jot, the French conserve and create 
art, for they know that “where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 

Again, on another day, a bright sunny 
day, I had a quite different sensation, 
It was at Noyon, Noyon that had only 
lately been vacated by the retreating 
Germans. It was a pleasure almost too 
deep, to see the shops full of new things; 
everything new; the windows bright 
with new wares, and the town itself 
seeming to smile with joy over its de- 
liverance. Why, one almost felt that 
the organ in the church would, if rever- 
ently touched, still play, in spite of the 
fact that all its pipes had been stolen 
away by the invader. 

In the cake shop the old woman said, 
“Oui, Monsieur, I have been here all 
through. It was bad, very bad. Did 
I go? Me? No, I have always been 
here. I am old; I stayed.” 

And that is France! She is old; she 
stays. 


T is this staying power of France that 

* we are slow to comprehend over here, 
But we are not over here any longer, 
We are over there, at last. A strange 
new face is in Europe. We may not 
yet be a nation, complete or closely knit, 
but, in some curious way, we are a race, 
and there, in Europe, is that face among 
all the other faces; a face so strange, 
so different, so stern, so delicate, so 
serious, so fine. Yes, a new face is in 
Europe! What will it do? What will 
it give? What will it receive? 

War cannot be waged without the 
spirit behind it and, while everything 
possible must be done in a material way 
—for we live in a material world—we 
must remember that without the spirit 
no amount of material can avail any- 
thing, and that it is for us to have our 
spirit and mind so formed that, under 
the drive of our relentless will, victory 
will come and come speedily. 

If we wish to understand France, we 
must remember that within: her splendid 
material achievement it is always in the 
spirit of France that her real power lies; 
that it is that same spirit that is really 
“La Puissance de la France!” ~ 


Polo Players and the Army 


(Continued from page 37) 


wards, Lieut. H. A. Tompkinson and 
H. H. Wilson. 

Two of our American polo players, 
who, though not members of our inter- 
national teams, were well known players, 
Elliot Cowdin and Norman Prince, dis- 
tinguished themselves abroad as aviators 
in the Lafayette Escadrille. Both re- 
ceived decorations from the French Gov- 
ernment, and did much to uphold the 
honor of their country through their 
courage and daring at a time when the 
stand of America was none too highly 
considered among the Allies. 

Norman Prince was killed while flying 
in France after having scored a number 
of sensational air victories over German 
aviators. Elliot Cowdin, after having 
received the highest decorations in the 
gift of the French Government, the 
Medaille Militaire and also the Croix 
de Guerre, was fortunate enough to re- 
turn safely to this country, though his 
heaft was affected by his continued 
flights. He has lately been assisting in 


instructing American aviators in the art * 


in which he made such a glorious record 
for himself and his country. Mr. Cow- 
din has recently applied for a commis- 
sion in the U. S. Army, and doubtless 
will soon be at the front once more either 
in an American or French uniform, 
for he has already been offered a 


French commission. To give a complete 
list of American polo players abroad or 
in training at various camps in this 
country would be impossible, but among 
the most prominent of those now abroad 
as aviators are Raymond Belmont, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., the coming flyer 
of the country, whose feats against the 
Boches have stirred the whoie Conti- 
nent; A. J. D. Biddle, Frederic H. 
Prince, Jr.. Rodman Wanamaker, 2nd, 
Malcolm Stevenson, C. Perry Beadles- 
ton, and Arthur R. Jones. 


HE Nestor of the American fliers 

still in this country is Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Sr., said to be the oldest Ameri- 
can licensed aviator, as his son is the 
youngest abroad. Devereux Milburn 
(three times Back on our International 
team), whom Buckmaster, the greatest 
of all Engiish players, publicly described 
as the “best back in the polo world, 
English or American,” is now a captain 
of artillery at one of the training camps. 
Harry Payne Whitney, captain of the Big 
Four which, in 1909, lifted the Inter- 
national Cup from the best English team 
of the day and retained it in 1911 and 
1913, has participated in Red Cross 
work. Of the substitutes, C. C. Rumsey 
and Malcolm Stevenson are both offi- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Nestlé 
Permanent Hair-Wave 








All Nestlé implements and the process are 
patented in the United States and elsewhere 


HE large majority of people in business will always keep 
up their own standard. If a bad chauffeur drives us in a 
ditch and we protest, he will say that he has been a driver 


all his life and knows all about roads and ditches and driving 


and that these accidents would happen. 


Admitting much, we 


still wonder why in this instance he insists on high- -classed 
driving. 


Even highly educated, 
disciplined _ professionals 
find themselves in a pre- 
dicament if they are 
called upon to perform 
work of importance, 
which might be in their 
line but not their spe- 
cialty. 


It is for such obvious 
reasons that we, at our 
own establishment in 
New York, do not per- 
mit our staff to do any 
other work but Nestlé 
Permanent Waving and 
Water-Waving as a con- 
nection thereto. Many 
dollars are daily lost to 
us by our refusal to give 
hair dyes, scalp treat- 
ments and the like, but 
we feel the fruit of thir- 
teen years of practical 





experience in Permanent Hair Waving during which time over sixty thousand 
heads were waved by our London and New York staff, that nothing but exclusive 
specialization will guarantee the public a fair return for their money. 


It takes about two hours to wave a full head of hair or parts thereof and the 


public is fully protected by our guarantee printed on the inside page of our 
booklet. Reduction in prices. 


C. 


Illustrated, descriptive booklet can be had free from 


v. 
NESTLE CO., cro Sand Sercet New YORK 


Telephone Plaza 6541 
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As it looks in 
the drug store 











LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Only the genuine Listerine can 
serve you as you expect Listerine 
toserve you. The unopened, orig- 
inal package assures you that the 
distinctive virtues of Listerine 
are being delivered to you—intact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 
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For Her Birthday or Fes bec 

The gift exquisite of Toiletware. Unrivaled by even 
the richest of ancient tusk ivory is Ivory Py-ra-lin. In it 
are expressed the noblest thoughts of American art and 
manufacture. The pattern Du Barry, illustrated, is an 
alluring conceit. 

All better shops of your community show Ivory 
Py-ra-lin. One may buy either a complete set in hand- 
some case of Du Pont Fabrikoid (shown), or a selection 
of articles, filling in as convenient. 

It is important to look for the name stamped on every 
piece of genuine Ivory Py-ra-lin. Illustrated brochure 
upon request, 


The Arlington Works 
Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
725 Broadway New York 
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Ane omens 


1PHON 
REFRICERATOR 


Gooo Fooo Reguires A 
SEEGER REFRIGERATOR 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
774 Arcade St. St Paul 
Ol Park Ave. New York 
62 Washington St. Boston 
693 Hill St. Los. Angles 
PEPRESENTATIVES In 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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—and the many wrong ones 


: I ‘HE best proof of efficiency is success. In 
the art of cultivating and conserving 
beauty, the success of Elizabeth Arden’s methods and 


Venetian Preparations is unrivaled. 


Famous wherever 


well-groomed women congregate, whether it be in New 
York, Monte Carlo or Hong Kong, Elizabeth Arden is 
the confidential counselor of youthful appearing women of 


society and the stage. 


No other scientific skin specialist has shown such marked 
ability as Elizabeth Arden. Not only does she devote all her 
time to her chosen life work, constantly studying to make 
“perfection still more perfect,’ but she has a natural talent 


for it that amounts to genius. 


Her trained eye notes at once 


any imperfection of skin or contour, and instantly and in- 
tuitively she is able to prescribe the remedy. 


In every city will be found one or more trading upon her 


success by claiming to duplicate her methods. 


But no one but 


Elizabeth Arden herself knows the complete formulas of 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


Many of these contain rare essences 
the very existence of which is un- 
known to the average complexion spe- 
cialist. Without the Arden Venetian 
Preparations. the Arden Muscle-Strap- 
ping Treatments cannot be effectively 
administered. And since Elizabeth 
Arden varies her Treatments to suit 
the individual, they should never be 
attempted except under her guidance. 
What is good for one person is often 
actually detrimental for another. 


If you can come to one of the Arden 
Salons, good! If not, write Elizabeth 
Arden stating your complexion prob- 
lems and she will tell you just what 
to do to achieve a clear, firm skin and 
the freshness and glow of youth. Some 
of the Preparations are here described. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM is of 
primary importance, as it should be used 
preparatory to any complexion treatment 
Of thin consistency, it permits thorough 
cleansing without rubbing—an impor- 
tant advantage, as rubbing stretches the 
skin. Clearing the pores of all foreign 
matter, it leaves the skin soft and recep- 
tive. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. It closes the pores. refines the 
skin and makes the coniplexion brilliant- 
ly fresh and clear. 75c, $1.50, $3 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT is 
a stronger tonic, for loose, flabby 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging mus- 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eyes and 
by gradually tightening the skin, elimi- 
nates deep wrinkles. Made of newly dis- 
covered astringent essences and imported 
herbs, it is a truly marvellous reju- 
venator. a 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD is 
a deep tissue builder of exceptional 
It is béth food and tonic to 
thin faces and builds them up rounded 
and wrinkle-free. $1.75, $2.75 75 


at, 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infal- 
libie remedy for enlarged pores and 
““blackheads.’’ Restores smoothness and 
ae of texture to the coarsest 
skin, 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM —A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from wind, sun and dust. Gives 
the complexion a natural softness. 
$1 aud $2. 


$3.75. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION is a pure 
liquid powder which forms a_ perfect 
proiection for the skin and gives a love- 
ly, natural finish. Both astringent and 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for an 
oily skin and corrects acne and flushing. 
Does not rub off. Four tints: Flesh, 
Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM — If vou 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you will 
find this a sure means to round out the 
contours and increase the beauty of 
neck, bust and shoulders. $1.25, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—A wee bit 
of this blended under the eyebrows, over 
the eyelashes and in the corner of the 
eves heightens brilliancy of the eyes and 
makes them appear larger and deeper in 
color, Used on the skin only—not in 
the eyes themselves. $1 the box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION—Gives a peach- 
like bloom to the complexion; cannot be 
detected. Exquisitely perfumed. $2.50. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A harmless 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in 
its fresh, delicate tone. Does not rub 
off, and being transparent, it cannot be 
detec:ed. $1. 


Just write for what you need, enclosing 


cheque or money order. 


“*The Quest of 


the Beautiful,’ a booklet describing the 
Arden Preparations and the proper way 
to apply them, will be sent on request. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 


1147 


CONNECTICUT AVE. 





BOSTON, MASS., 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 





NEWPORT, R.I., 194 BELLEVUF AVENUE 
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VANITY FAIR 


Polo Players and the Army 


(Continued from page 98) 
































cers in the National army today. 

That a spirit of patriotism and cour- 
age such as that shown by the English 
poloists will be shown by the American 
players, there can be no possible doubt. 
It is inspiring to glance at the reports 
now being received by Chairman H. L. 
Herbert, of the Polo Association, in 
answer to his request to the various 
clubs in the association to send lists of 
their players now in the service. The 
number of players in the various depart- 
ments of war service as compared with 
their total club membership shows a re- 
markably high percentage already en- 
rolled, with many new names being 
added every week. 


"(HE Meadow Brook Club players are 

best known to New Yorkers, and 
their activities in our service have al- 
ready attained formidable proportions. 
From this club alone there are 76 out of 
164 members now in active service. At 
the Rockaway Club a series of polo 
events were conducted during July 
which netted, through subscriptions by 
the spectators, over $7,000 toward war 
relief in France. 

The Meadow Brook Club, at West- 
bury, L. I., N. Y., shows up splendidly 
with the fcllowing names: Capt. Frank 
R. Appleton, Capt. Charles L. Appleton, 
Capt. Robert L. Bacon, Capt. S. A. 
Warner Baltazzi, Major August Belmont, 
Capt. W. Scott Cameron, Capt. Alexan- 
der Smith Cochran, Capt. Joseph E. 
Davis, David Dows, Capt. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., Capt. Devereux Milburn, 
Lieut. James Park, C. C. Rumsey, J. 
S. Stevens (Red Cross), Maxwell Ste- 
venson, Major Willard Straight, J. Wat- 
son Webb, and S. Bryce Wing. 

Two of the sons of August Belmont, 
the President of the Jockey Club, were 
among the first to enlist in the United 
States forces. They are both of them 
well known and popular figures in the 
worlds of polo and racing. Raymond 
Belmont is now first lieutenant in the 
Headquarters Troop, 78th Division, 
Camp Dix, N. J. Morgan Belmont has 
already gone abroad as second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps for field duty. 

Pennsylvania, as evidenced by the lists 
furnished by the Philadelphia Country 
Club, Bala, Pa., the Westmoreland Polo 
Club, Greensburg, Pa., Bryn Mawr Polo 
Club, Bryn Mawr, Pa., shows a highly 
gratifying condition of patriotism among 
its polo players. 


HE Westmoreland Polo Club, 

Greensburg, Pa.: J. L. Cote, Jr., 
corporal, infantry; H. W. Coulter, lieu- 
tenant, cavalry; Richard Coulter, briga- 
dier general; R. B. Herbert, first lieu- 
tenant; B. R. Huff, sergeant, U. S.M.R. 
Corps; Charles McK. Lynch, ensign, U. 
S\ Navy; D. H. Hostetter, ensign, U. S. 
Navy; F. G. Hostetter, petty officer, U. 
S. Navy; John J. Lynch, private, in- 
fantry; Wm. D. Ryan, captain, Engi- 
neer Corps; B. S. Weber, private, U. S. 


M. R. Corps; F. Dilworth Baggs, lieu- 
tenant, Aviation Corps; R. G. McKin- 
ney, captain, Munition Dept., 92nd 
Division. 

The Philadelphia Country Club, Bala, 
Pa.: Col. John C. Groome, for many 
years in command of that most efficient 
body, the Pennsylvania State Constabu- 
lary; Captain Paul D, Mills, Captain 
Thomas Stokes. 

The Bryn Mawr Polo Club, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.: Ensign John C. Brock, 
Capt. W. B. Churchman, Capt. John J, 
Converse, Capt. A. J. A. Devereux, En- 
sign Geo. H. Earle, 3d, Captain John 
R. Fell, Lieut. Cooper Howell, Capt. 
Gilbert Mather, Capt. W. P. Stewart, 
Capt. Walter Stokes, Capt. Victor 
Mather, Capt. Barclay McFadden, Lieut, 
Stephen Moyes, Lieut. F. W. Prichett, 
Major H. Harrison Smith, Capt. R. 
Penn Smith, Capt. R. E. Strawbridge, 
Lieut. R. E. Strawbridge, Jr., Lieut 
Wm. Watkins, Lieut. Alexander C. 
Yarnall. 


HE Middle West, where it has been 

stated that until recently a more or 
less apathetic spirit as to the war ex- 
isted, shows the contrary to be the case, 
if the polo clubs there are any criterion. 
The lists of the Middle West polo clubs 
taken at random are those of the Kansas 
City Country Club, Kansas City, Mo., 
and St. Louis Country Club, St. Louis 
Mo. Of the former club the playing 
members number 18 of whom 10 are in 
active service or in training camps at 
present. These are: 

The Kansas City Country Club, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: E. E. Bell, U. S, Avia- 
tion School; R. Burr Chapman, U. S. 
Aviation School; Jefferson Dunlap, U. 
S. Aviation School; F. B. Drage, colonel 
in English Army; Marvin Gates, major, 
artillery in Rainbow Division; C. E. 
Hawkins, major, U. S. Infantry; Karl 
D. Klemm, captain of artillery in Rain- 
bow Division; Dr. St. C. Street, captain, 
U. S. Remount; Frank Thorpe, lieuten- 
ant, U. S. A.; Tom A. Veile, captain 
of General Wood’s Headquarters Troop, 
89th Division. 

The St. Louis Country Club, St. 
Louis, Mo.: D. T. Davies, captain, 
infantry; C. H. Langenbery, National 
Defence; Virgil Lewis, Aviation Corps; 
Alex. T. Primm, Jr., captain, Quarter- 
master Dept.; G. W. Simmons, head of 
the Red Cross in Southwest; Wm. Strib- 
bling, Aviation Corps. 


IANADA, of course, has been in the 

war since the beginning, and the 
Back River Polo Club, Montreal, a 
member of the Polo Association, sends 
‘a most distinguished list of its former 
players: 

The Back River Polo Club, Montreal: 
Ayer, J. H. A., captain, 244th Canadian 
Battery; Gault, A. Hamilton, major, 
D. S. O., Princess Patricia’s Own Cana- 
dian Light Infantry (wounded three 
times); (Continued on page 102) 
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FOOD PACKAGES 


FOR 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


¥’ 
“ 





FORTNUM & MASON’S 
$5.25 Box 


OF GUARANTEED PROVISIONS 





Turtle Soup Tablets 


Herrings in Tomatoes 


Cheddar Cheese 
Elvas Plums 
Peppermint Bon Bons 
Tea Tabloids 

Ideal Milk 


Gooseberry Pudding 
Sardines 

Best Dorset Butter 
Luncheon Cake 

Orange Marmalade 
Cocoa and Milk Tablets 
Potted Partridge 
Anchovy Paste 


The selection of articles is the result of four year's 
continued and successful catering for the British 


Army. 


On receipt of $5.25, which includes packing and 
postage, the above consignment will at once be dis- 
patched to any Officer or Soldier in France. 


Bankers: Lloyds, Limited, St. James Street, London. 


FORTNUM & MASON, tea. 


Established in the year 1686 
182 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENGLAND 











ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
between £9 and 50% 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS - CREATORS 


GOWNS SVITS 
WRAPS COATS 
FVRS 
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‘THE crowning, touch of 
tan Out-Door Wo- 
man’s costume is a 
“NYMCO” Hat __ for 
Sport and Motor Wear. 
Jaunty and trim at any 
angle—in any wind, 
“NYMCO” Hats are 
created to convey the 
dégagé effect that 
women seek in Sport 
Costumes. 

“NYMCO” Hats 
are the only Sport and 
Motor hats for women 
protected to a great 
extent against the dam- 
aging effects of mois- 
ture by the famous 

i? ~ 

The style illustrated 
sells for $3.50. Other 
styles from $1.00 to 
$5.00. You will find 
them at the leading 
stores or write us for 
dealers’ names. 


New York Manufacturing Co. 
600 Broadway, New York, N. ¥- 


en 
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CGavenelle Finished 


_ /port and Motor 
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All hatched—ready-to-wear ! 
Spring fashions. 

No waiting. 

No extravagance. 


Yet the finest sort of fabrics 
and the highest type of tailoring. 
A wealth of foreign woolens. 

Exclusive specialties, such as 
our overcoats of Connemara 
tweeds, Scotch velours, Shet- 
lands and rain-proofed *“Scotch 
Mists.” 

Handsome oxfords and blacks, full silk lined. 


Two-button cutaways — finest 


English worsteds, both oxford. 


and black, braided and full silk 
lined. 


Separate striped trousers 


Evening dress clothes and din- 
ner jackets of imported worsteds 
—the most expensive tailor shows 
no finer. 

Silk and pique waistcoats. 

Business suits—serges, Scotch 
cheviots and unfinished worsteds, 
Harris tweeds, English worsteds, 
Irish worsteds, *‘Forefathers’ 
Cloth.” 


A size for every build. 


Army Officers’ uniforms. 


All of our own manufacture, same as all our 
clothing. 


For golf or motoring—Scotch 
knit jackets; Jersey knit coats 
and breeches; leather jackets: 
lambskin coats, soft suede fin- 
ished ; also lambskin jackets with 
sleeves. 

Golf hose—a wonderful variety of both Scotch 
and English novelties. 

Hats, shoes and fixings of a 
quality to match our clothing. 


Sporting Goods of every de- 


scription. 
“Registered Trademark, 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 
Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “The at 34th St. 
Four : 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Polo Players and the Army 


(Continued from page 100) 


Lucas, A., lieutenant, First King 
Edward’s Horse, killed in action; 
McDougall, H. B., captain, 42nd Batt., 
Royal Highlanders of Canada; McLen- 
nan, Bartlett, lieutenant colonel, D. S. 
O., 42nd Batt., Royal Highlanders 
(wounded twice) ; McQuay, G. E., lieu- 
tenant colonel, D. S. O., 13th Batt., 
Royal Highlanders of Canada; Meighan, 
F. S., brigadier general, C. M. G.; 
Ogilvie, A, E., captain, 42nd Batt., Royal 
Highlanders of Canada (wounded, in- 
valided home) ; Ogilvie, lieutenant, 42nd 
Batt., Royal Highlanders of Canada; 
Ross, D. J., lieutenant, Third Reserve 
Civ. Regt. 


(THE game of polo was first brought 
to this country in 1876 by James 
Gordon Bennett, owner of the New York 
Herald, whose services to this country 
as a sportsman deserve higher praise 
than they have ever received. As early 
as 1866, Mr. Bennett sailed (the only 
owner to do so), in the three-cornered 
$30,000 a side match yacht race across 
the Atlantic, winning, in the Henrietta, 
against the Fleetwing and Vesta, in 13 
days, 21 hours, 55 minutes, a record- 
breaking crossing for sailing vessels at 
that date. Later he introduced polo and 
four-in-hand coaching in New York, 
and has always been a strong upholder 
of racing and kindred sports. 

It is, however, to Mr. H. L. Herbert, 
chairman of the Association since its 
organization in 1890, and to Mr. Wm. 
A. Hazard, Secretary, that the marvelous 
growth and popularity of the sport in 
this country are really due. Mr. Her- 


bert’s institution of the handicap system 
in this country before it was used in 
England was a strong factor in increas. 
ing the number of players, the close. 
ness of the. contests, and the consequent 
general public interest in the game. 

For many years they have generously 
provided mounts for the younger asg- 
pirants for polo honors from their own 
stables, arranged inter-club sectional and 
championship matches, and inspired the 
sport with their own enthusiasm and 
energy. 

In this country, almost invariably 
after a sport becomes popular, there oc- 
curs a split or secession from the parent 
organization, as instanced in the cage 
of the National and American Trotting 
Associations, and the National and 
Western Golf Associations, but, owing 
to the personal popularity, tact and abil. 
ity of Mr. Herbert and Mr. Hazard, 
the Polo Association has always received 
the heartiest support and loyalty from 
all sections of the country, 


OTH Mr. Herbert and Mr. Hazard 

have been deeply interested in the 
popularization of the sport, particularly 
in the army. Their efforts have been 
unceasing, and finally crowned with suc- 
cess as the enormous attendance and 
countrywide interest in the recent inter- 
nationaf matches attested. Both are 
splendid types of the American gentle- 
man, and their personal character, fine 
sportsmanship and broad point of view 
of the sport as a great aid to military 
efficiency have been generally recognized 
and appreciated both here and abroad. 


Sister Saint Magdalen 


By ANNE REEVE ALDRICH 


MET you in the street to-day, 
In sombre robe and cloak and wimple. 
The folds of white around your chin 
Strove all in vain to hide its dimple. 


You held a basket in the hand 
That once clasped mine in stress of passion. 
A small child from your parish school, 
Tramped by your side in stolid fashion. 


Strange World! I little dreamed that you, 
For one sweet hour of love and folly, 
Must cleanse your soul by penances, 
And dreary nights of melancholy. 


I wonder if, in your chill cell, 
The lips that kissed mine never falter, 
And through the solemn hours repeat 
The hymns and rosary and psalter. 


In vain I asked your eyes to-day,— 

As quick as thought you dropped your lashes. 
Perhaps ’t was fancy made me dream 

That fire still slept beneath the ashes. 


Ah, well, the night grows cold; my pipe 
Is almost out. I wonder, wonder 

What memories haunt your heart to-night, 
What convent roof you’re sheltering under. 


If in your prayers my graceless name 

Is whispered in the silence nightly, 

’ ’T is man’s return for too much love 
To hold the heaped-up measure lightly. 


’T is—God knows what it is; but I, 
Who with a smile such lot assigned you, 
Would scale your convent wall to-night, 
And kiss and kill you, could I find you! 


This poem is published by permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


*-FQUGGED, sturdy, handsome bags and 
suit cases made by master bag makers 
and constructed of Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman Quality—the very best Fabrikoid 
made. Each bag or suit case doubly guar- 
anteed by these quality trade marks. 


Balser) + Gorn) 






CUSHION 
OUTWEAR CRAFTSMAN Made in Gold and Silver 
TRAVEL QUALITY Round or Cushion Shape 
Many beautiful styles erry and women The Watch for 
$7.50 to $15.00 War Work 
ice be trunk, bag or suitcase always look for 4 $ 
= — Biber trade mark. Sold by representative dealers Hospital Service 
everywhere. Write for illustrated booklet. The Business Woman 
THE Se = ee Co. Women who are now taking over important 
No. N-072 is a sane bag sate in black small work on account of war conditions need the 
cross grain effect. Has sewed leather corners. hand- best watch that can be had. The “Miladi Mili- 
i at lo and s ing at * oy eae - : 
Gn aie ae || taire watch has all the qualities of the nfilitary 
16” and 18” size, $10.00. 20” size, $11.00. Khaki” Watch for men: Waltham Movement, 


Unbreakable Glass, “No Fuss” Strap, Radium 
H “ ad ini iv Whether buying the ‘ “Khaki” 
Dial and “Cravenette Finished Olive Drab _ ,.Whether phig 
Webbing. Ses Bn ay oy hav. 
° . ‘ ing the box in which the watch 
For different fields of service the, “Cra- comes. You are sure then of 
venette” Webbing can-be had in a variety of Non 'tuphsive “Usbreskatie 
colors: Blue, White, Black, and Olive Drab, sive tenures: All other exclu- 
also Pigskin or Black Leather Straps. errr 
“The unbreakable glass is 
Write for history of ‘‘ The Watch in the Trenches,’’ ‘tamped on the edge with the 


and our new booklet ‘* Miladi Militaire ”’ Trade wee (Registered 


Sold by leading Watch Dealers 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 


Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 
DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. Est. 1877 
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Biaks Brlhert 


(TS CLOTHIN TINGE) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


100TH ANNIVERSARY 
APRIL 1918 


A complete Establishment operated continuously 
for One Hundred Years 
under the same name 
and still in the control of the 
Direct Descendants of the Founders 
for the Outfitting 
of Men and Boys from Head to Foot 
with Garments and Accessories 
for Every Requirement of Day or Evening Wear 
Dress, Business, Travel or Sport 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Centenary Booklet 


Uniforms and Useful Articles of Personal Equipment 
for Officers in the Service of the United States 
in Camp, Afield or Afloat 


BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremont cor, Boriston Street 


NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Betrevue Avenue 
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The shirts, cravats, collars, 
handkerchie/s, gloves and 
other essential bits have 


been developed in strict 
keeping with the character 
of this shop. 


TO BE EXACT IN THE 
OBSERVANCE OF RULES 
PRESCRIBED BY CUSTOM 
FOR THE EASTER PERIOD 
IS QUITE THE DESIRE OF 
EVERY MAN. AND, TO 
THAT END, ATTENTION 
IS DIRECTED TO THE 
CORRECTNESS AND 
REFINEMENT WHICH 
MARK THE MORNING 
COATS EXHIBITED BY 
THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE MODELS, WHICH ARE 
OF THE ACCEPTED LON- 
DON DRAPE, HAVE BEEN 
INDIVIDUALLY TAILORED 
UNDER THE DIRFSOTION 
OF FINCHLEY. CUSTOM 
FINISH WITHOUT THE 
ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON. 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


Cutaway coat and waistcoat of 
unfinished worsted or fine Vicuna, 
$35.00 to $60.00. Silk lined, $4000 
to $70.00. Silk bound if preferred. 

Conventional striped’ trouser of 
English worsted, $10.00 to $15.00. 


White pigue waistcoat for ser- 
vice with cutaway, $8.00 to $12.00. 


TFIINCTHILIENY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


























VANITY FAIR 


Nature - the Ballet 


(Continued from page 59) 


the pompous unrealities of a great city. 

And some form, I suppose, of that in- 
stinct which has accepted the gladia- 
torial shows and the bull-fight made me 
fascinated by the faultless and fatal art 
of the acrobat, who sets his life on a 
wager, and wins the wager by sheer 
skill—a triumph of fine shades. 


HE abstract thinker, to whom the 

question of practical morality is in- 
different, has always loved dancing, as 
naturally as the moralist has hated it. 
The Puritan, from his own point of 
view, is always right, though it suits us, 
often enough, for wider reasons, to deny 
his logic. ‘The dance is life, animal 
life, having its own way passionately. 
Part of that natural madness which men 
were ever wise enough to include in 
religion, it began with the worship of 
the most disturbing deities, the gods of 
ecstasy, for whom wantonness and wine 
and all things in which energy passes 
into an ideal excess, were sacred. 

It was cast out of religion when re- 
ligion cast out nature: for, like nature 
itself, it is a thing of evil to those who 
renounce instincts. From the first it 
has mimed the instincts. It can render 
birth and death, and it is always going 
over and over the eternal pantomime of 
love; it can be all the passions and all 
the languors; but it idealizes these mere 
acts, gracious or brutal, into more than 
a picture; for it is more than a beauti- 
ful reflection, it has in it life itself, as 
it shadows life; and it is farther from 
life than a picture. Humanity, youth, 
beauty, playing the part of itself, and 
consciously, in a travesty more natural 
than nature, more artificial than art: 
but we lose ourselves in .the boundless 
bewilderments of its contradictions, 


HE dance, then, is an art because 

it is doubly hature; and if nature. 
as we are told, is sinful, it is doubly 
sinful. A waltz, in a drawing-room, 
takes us suddenly out of all that con- 
vention, away from those guardians of 
an order who sit around the walls, ap- 
provingly, unconsciously; in its wind- 
ing motion it raises an invisible wall 
about us, shutting us off from the whole 
world, in with ourselves; in its fatal 
rhythm, never either beginning or end- 
ing, slow, insinuating, gathering impetus 
which must be held back, which must 
rise into the blood, it tells us that life 
flows even as that flows, so passionately 
and so easily and so inevitab.; that it 
is possession and abandonment, the very 
symbols of earthly love. Here is Nature 
(to be renounced, to be at least re- 
strained) hurried violently, deliberately, 
to the boiling point. 

And now look at the dance, on the 
stage, a mere spectator. Here are all 
these young bodies, made more alluring 
by an artificial heightening of whites 
and reds on the face, displaying, em- 


ploying all their natural beauty, them- 
selves so full of the sense of joy in 
motion, or affecting that enjoyment, of- 
fered to our eyes like a bouquet of real 
flowers, which have all the glitter of 
artificial ones. As they dance, under 
the changing lights, so human, so remote, 
so desirable, so evasive, coming and go- 
ing to the sound of a thin, reedy music 
which marks the rhythm of their move- 
ments like a kind of clinging drapery, 
they seem to sum up in themselves the 
appeal of everything in the world that 
is passing, and colored, and to be en- 
joyed; everything that bids us take no 
thought for the morrow, and dissolves 
the’ will into slumber. 


How fitly then in its very essence, 
does the art of dancing symbolize 
life; with so faithful a rendering of its 
actual instincts! And to the abstract 
thinker, as to the artist, all this really 
primitive feeling, all this acceptance of 
the instincts which it idealizes, and out 
of which it makes its own beauty, is pre- 
cisely what gives dancing its pre-emi- 
nence among the more than imitative 
arts. The artist, it is true, is never 
quite satisfied with his statue which re- 
mains cold, does not come to life. In 
every art men are pressing forward be- 
yond the limits of their art, in the de- 
sire to do the impossible: to create life. 
Realizing all humanity to be but a 
masque of shadows, and this solid world 
an impromptu stage as temporary as 
they, it is with a pathetic desire of some 
last illusion, that we are consumed with 
this hunger to create, to make something 
for ourselves, of at least the same 
shadowy reality as that about us. The 
art of the ballet awaits us, with its 
shadowy and real life, its power of let- 
ting humanity drift into a rhythm so 
much of its own, and with ornament so 
much more generous than its wont. 


ND something in the particular ele- 
gance of the dancer, the scenery; 
the avoidance eof emphasis, the evasive, 
winding turn of things; and, above all, 
the intellectual as well as sensuous ap- 
peal of a living symbol, which can but 
reach the heart through the eyes, in the 
visual, concrete imaginative way, has 
seemed to make the ballet concentrate 
in itself a good deal of the moderg 
ideal in matters of artistic expression. 
Nothing is stated, there is no intrusion 
of words used for the irrelevant purpose 
of describing; a world rises before one. 
the picture lasts only long enough to 
have been there. And the dancer, with 
her gestures—all pure symbol—evoking 
in us from her mere beautiful motion, 
ideas, sensations, all that we need to 
know of happiness. 
There, before you, she exists, in har- 
monious life: while her rhythm reveals 
to you the soul of her imagined being. 
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is this—the age of beauty! 
THIBAUT Wall Papers reflect the 
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patterns for 1918 are now ready. 
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For ninety years these English dressin ings have Sie: used 
by the discriminating in the interests of economy and good 
taste. They greatly prolong the wear of leather and give — 
it a soft, beautiful lustre. Easily applied — very little 



















necessary. Ideal for home use. 
BRONX BROOKLYN BOSTON : 
485 Willis Ave. Flatbush & De Kalb Aves. 96-98 Federal St. Sold at good Boot Shops and Department - 
NEWARK 





Stores where Substitution, is Frohitites: 
141 Halsey St. ie 8 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


(New York City) 
\ 3621 Broadway 
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TAILORED TO 
INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE FROM 
FABRICS ADAPTED 
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CLIMES 
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SPREADING PLAIT 
PIVOT SLEEVE 
GOLF SUIT 








Golf Knickers & Breeches. 








Also featuring special models 
for Co trap 4 
Moloring and Traveling 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 
Tailors Specializing in Sport Apparel 
JOHN AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Swordfish 


(Continued from page 54) 


creatures known to natural history, it is 
not difficult to realize how dangerous 
a weapon it can 7 


T is the most muscular fish known 

and it is practically tireless. I have 
fought a swordfish for from ten to 
eleven hours and then found him as 
fresh at the finish as at the beginning 
of the battle. The fish jumps from the 
water very frequently without any ap- 
parent cause. I have known one to 
jump fifteen times in rapid succession. 


| They can jump as far as thirty feet and 


as much as fifteen feet from the water. 
The splash can be seen five miles away. 
Indeed, it is this splashing which often 
reveals the presence of his prey to the 
fisherman. Sometimes, when hooked, a 
series of wild jumps are the first move 
which the fish makes in his battle for 
freedom. One has been known to jump 
twelve times when hooked. 

The swordfish is a cool and scientific 
fighter, however. He seems almost to 
exercise human thought. He saves his 
strength and uses all kinds of methods 
of combat. He will fight on the surface 
for several hours and then suddenly 
submerge and fight for hours at varying 
depths up to a thousand feet, endeavor- 
ing frequently to work under the boat. 
After seven or eight hours of constant 
struggle you may think that he is 
whipped, but in a flash he will resume 
the fight and more often than not. get 
away, taking most of your tackle with 
him. It frequently occurs that this new 
lease of life or second wind seems to 
come to him at the blow of the gaff. He 
has been known to tear the gaff through 
eighteen inches of solid meat. His vi- 
tality is enormous and I have seen fish 
apparently dead and lying on the deck, 
react convulsively to a touch, four hours 
after taking. 


HE best resources of a fisherman 

are taxed to overcome an antago- 
nist of this calibre, especially under the 
strict rules of the Tuna Club. By these 
rules, a fisherman is limited to the use 
of a twenty-four thread line which may 
not have a breaking strain of more than 
two pounds to the thread. The rod must 
be of wood and the tip, when seated. not 
less than five feet long and weighing 
not more than sixteen ounces. The total 
length of the rod may not be less than 
six feet six inches, and the wire leader 
to which the hook is attached may not 
exceed fifteen feet in length. The angler 
is allowed to double back his line where 
it is connected to the leader, for only 
fifteen feet. Usually about fifteen hun- 
dred feet of line is used on a number 
9/0 reel. 

The swordfish is taken in the Mediter- 
ranean sea by means of harpoon and 
also of nets. <A peculiar form of the 
latter which is the favorite one, is called 
the “Palamitara.” Necessarily, in some 
instances, the fishing by net is done at 
night and in this case the net, which 
may be as much as 2,500 feet in length 
and made of very heavy twine, is set 
with a buoy at each end. This buoy 
has a bell attached and the fishermen 
lie off in their skiffs, waiting for the 
signal. When the bell rings they know 
that the old gladiator is there and in 
trouble. They hasten to the net forth- 
with, kill the fish, remove him from 
the net, and prepare it for the next vic- 
tim, with many invocations to their 
patron saint, and cabalistic passes for 
gogd luck. 

The “Palamitara” is a very baggy net 


' and when the fish encounters it, he is. 


soon entangled in its loose folds. The 
fiercer his struggles the more firmly he 
is held. For this reason this form of 
net is particularly well adapted to en- 
snare so belligerent a fish as the sword- 
fish. 

The habits of this warlike game fish 
are odd. He is very fond of surfacing 


in warm, calm weather. He is always 
moving. As the breeze freshens, the 
fish increases his speed and begins to 
hunt. One of the fascinations of this 
sport is that you can see the fish from 
three to five miles away. His dorsal 
fin and the upper lobe of his tail—both 
sickle shaped—rising from the water, are 
frequently mistaken, especially if the fish 
is a large one, for a schooner. Of course, 
these fins are not really as large as the 
sails of a vessel, but because of mirage 
conditions they seem so when seen from 
a small boat. 


HEN the fish see the bait, and they 

can see it from a distance of from 
five to seven hundred feet, they sink 
and—it seems in a fraction of a second 
—grab it. They are the speediest fish 
that swim and can make from ninety to 
one hundred miles an hour for short 
distances. Sometimes the fish do not 
seem at all hungry and will then play 
with the bait or pay no attention to it. 
Again they will take the bait with a 
ferocity which is astounding. Various 
fish are used as bait and the whim of 
the swordfish must be suited exactly. 
At times they will accept nothing but a 
large bait, weighing twenty to twenty- 
five pounds, such as an Albacore. Again, 
they are tempted by a flying fish weigh- 
ing only a pound and a half or so, and 
I have known times when they will take 
nothing but a small smelt weighing per- 
haps one-third of a pound. 


UCH of the success of the battle de- 

pends upon the way in which the 
fish is hooked. When simply hooked in 
the gristle of the mouth, no loss of blood 
ensues and, consequently, the fish does 
not weaken. In such cases the chances 
of taking him are rather slim. Should 
the hook be lodged in the gills, however, 
which correspond, of course, to the lungs 
of a warm-blooded animal, or, as is fre- 
quently the case, should the hook be 
deeply swallowed, there is then much 
bleeding and the fish weakens very much 
more rapidly, It is in such cases that 
the angler stands a reasonable chance of 
success. But one never can tell. Con- 
stant surprises are in store for the dis- 
ciple of Isaac Walton who chooses the 
swordfish for his quarry. 

A friend of mine hooked one, as he 
thought, in a very favorable way. He 
fought him for four hours and thought 
he was tiring rapidly. At the end of 
five hours he was certain that he was 
tired, but at the expiration of five hours 
and fifty-five minutes, Mr. Swordfish 
spied a school of bait and decided that 
it was time for him to eat, which he 
promptly proceeded to do, breaking my 
friend’s line and disgusting him at the 
same time. Fish have been taken, how- 
ever, in half an hour chiefly owing to 
the fact that the hook was fast in a 
vital part. 


| ba taking my record fish of last sum- 
mer I only had to fight about two and 
a half hours, My boatman and I didn't 
realize how large a one we had hooked 
at first and indeed it was not until we 
got him alongside and safely gaffed that 
we found what a giant he was. We 
could not get him on board the launch, 
although we had always been able to do 
this with other fish, and we were forced 
to tow him nine miles into the dock of 
the Tuna Club. 

If anyone wants to have excitement 
of the highest order, lasting from the 
moment that the fish is seen until he 
either escapes or is killed—which may be 
a period of anything from an hour to 
eleven or twelve hours—let him try his 
hand in the waters of the blue Pacific 
near Catalina Island. He will readily 
acknowledge after a little actual ex- 
perience, that Xiphias gladius is the 
most worthy antagonist among the game 
fishes of the world. 
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Our country is passing through a crisis. Increased efficiency is 
the order of the day. But no man can work under great tension 
without some rest and relaxation. France realizesthis. Men from 
the front are sent to Paris every few weeks for a rest. 


LonG vacations this year are out of order. Many men will 
take no other vacation than the few short hours spent at home at 
the close of each day. See that they make the most of them. 
Realize the possibilities of your porch. It is the coolest part of 
yourhome. Make it the most comfortable. 


How about adding a screen, which, without interfering with the 
breeze, shields you from the sun and insures privacy? The addition 
of a conversation seat with a tea-table between, makes a very cozy 
and homelike corner. We have an unusual variety of designs 
which will lend interest and individuality to your home. Will you 
give us the pleasure of showing them to you? 


FosEPH P. -McHucuH & SON 


ACTUAL MAKERS 


9 west 42ND STREFT NEW YORK 
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New York’s Favorite Flower Shop 


FIFTH AVENUE at 58th ST. 
NEW YORK 
Cable Address—Stumppflor New York 





Expert 
Landscape 


Contractor 


We will be glad 
to call upon you 
by appointment in 
town or country to 
make suggestions and 
give estimates on any 
improvement that you 
may be _ contemplating 
this Spring. It is always 
advisable to consult us 
before introducing architectural 
changes so that we may take 
means of protecting old trees and 
growing things that should 


preserved to retain natural artis- 
tic effects. 


Estimates Furnished 
on 

Tree-moving 

Laying out gardens 
Japanese or Rock Gardens 
Creating Water-lily Ponds 
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WOODS INTERIOR by EMIL CARLSEN 





Paintings by American Artists 
of the past and present always on view 


ART NOTES is our “house organ.” It appears at 
irregular intervals during the active 

art season. In *\ART NOTES” our effort is to present 
something of practical value which will appeal to 
everyone interested in the work of American Artists 
The current number is now ready for distribution. It and 
subsequent numbers will be mailed to you on request 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





at Fortieth Street 





























CLYDETOWN JAMESTOWN 


A generation ago successful 
business men wore starched white 
shirts—or felt undignified. To- 
day, progress toward greater 
personal comfort has led logical- 
ly to the soft collar as well as the 
soft shirt. And discrimination 
leads the man who is punctilious 
in dress direct to Earl & Wilson 
Soft Collars. Those illustrated 
are 35c each. Others at 20c, 25c 
and 50c each. 





EARL & WILSON 


SOFT 
COLLARS 





SAYRETOWN 


COOPERSTOWN 
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Quaker Oats 
|Paid for the Gown 


Quaker Oats this year will save housewives, we figure, 
some $25,000,000. And this is how it happens: 


Pound for pound Quaker Oats yields twice the nutri- 
tion of round steak. And it is ideal nutrition, with every 
needed element in just the right proportion. 


Other foods, for the same food units, cost about as 











Eggs Cost 10 Times as Much 
Meat—on the Average—Costs 8 Times as Much 
Average Mixed Diet Costs 4 Times as Much 








A whole week’s breakfasts on Quaker Oats cost the 
same as one bacon-and-egg breakfast. Yet the oat, with 
its wealth of flavor, is Nature’s most delightful grain. 


Make Quaker Oats your basic food. Make it the entire break- 
fast. Mix it with your flour foods—for added flavor and to save 
Every package of Quaker Oats saves many times its 


the wheat. 
cost. 


In Quaker Oats you get the extra fla- 
vor without any extra cost. Ask for this 
exquisite brand. These flakes are made 
from just the rich, plump, luscious oats. 
All little, starved grains are dis- 





Quaker Oats 


The Superlative Flakes 


12c and 30c per package in the United States, except in 
Far West and South where high freights may prohibit. 


carded. A bushel of choice oats yields 
but ten pounds of Quaker Oats. 

hen such oats are sold at the Quaker 
a price, you should make sure to get 
them. 
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VANITY FAIR 


War News I no Longer Read 


(Continued from page 49) 


Extraordinary Prophecy. Rumbum- 
babad, India, April 1. The whole neigh- 
borhood has been thrown into a turmoil 
by the prophecy of Ram Slim, a Yogi 
of this district, who has foretold that 
the war will be at an end in September. 
People are pouring into Rumbumbabad 
in ox-carts from all directions. Busi- 
ness in Rumbumbabad is at a standstill. 

Excitement in Midgeville, Ohio. Will- 
iam Bessemer Jones,.a retired farmer of 
Midgeville, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, has 
foretold that the war will end in Oc- 
tober. People are flocking into Midge- 
ville in lumber wagons from all parts 
of the country. Jones, who bases his 
prophecy on the Bible, had hitherto been 
thought to be half-witted. This is now 
recognized to have been a wrong esti- 
mate of his powers. Business in Midge- 
ville is at a standstill. 


Diplomatic Revelations 


HESE are sent out in assortments, 
and labelled Vienna, via London, 
through Stockholm. After reading them 
with feverish eagerness for nearly four 
years, I have decided that they lack 
definiteness. Here is the way they run: 
“Special Correspondence. I learn from 
a very high authority, whose name I am 
not at liberty to mention (speaking to 


me at a place which I am not allowed 
to indicate and in a language which ] 
am forbidden to use)—that Austria. 
Hungary is about to take a diplomatic 
step of the highest importance. What 
this step is, I am forbidden to say. But 
the consequences of it—which unfortu- 
nately I am pledged not to disclose— 
will be such as to effect results which 
I am not free to enumerate.” 


A New German Peace Formula 


R. HERTLING, the Imperial Chan- 

cellor, speaking through his hat in 
the Reichstag, said that he wished to 
state in the clearest language of which 
he was capable that the German peace 
plan would not only provide the fullest 
self-determination of all ethnographic 
categories, but would predicate the 
political self-consciousness (politisches 
Selbstbewusztsein) of each geographical 
and entomological unit, subject only to 
the necessary rectilinear guarantees for 
the seismographic action of the German 
Empire. 

The entire Reichstag, especially the 
professorial section of it, broke into un- 
restrained applause. It is felt that the 
new formula is the equivalent of a Ger- 
man Magna Charta—or as near to it as 
the Germans can get. 


To See or Not to See 


(Continued from page 42) 


ticed; indeed a tyro may stare vacantly 
at a land-crab in a mangrove swamp for 
several minutes after its exact position 
has been indicated to him. I have seen 
a man kneel down upon the sand with 
his nose less than three feet from the 
young of the goatsucker, yet he could not 
see it, because to him sand and fluff were 
exactly alike. 

We are not trained to accurate obser- 
vation unless our life interest depends 
upon it. But who should be able to de- 
tect a hidden gun emplacement, or a 
sniper, so well as a painter or a natural- 
ist? They know when a boulder has 
been recently moved by the direction of 
the lichen growths on it. They suspect 
an unusual shape of a branch in a mass 
of foliage. They are not easily deceived 
by cut trees that are supposed to be 
growing. 


(THE army authorities should take into 
consideration that there are several 
breeds of artists. The popular portrait 
painter might be dead weight in the 
camouflage department, and the old- 
fashioned landscape man might be. well 


- supplanted by the scene painter; but the 


impressionist, perhaps even the post-im- 
pressionist or the cubist, should be of 
the utmost value to them because they 
look at nature scientifically and analyti- 
cally, They have no preconceived ideas 
of what a picture should be, they are 
concerned with what nature really is, 
however unlikely it may seem to the eye. 
They do not attempt to paint details, 
but effects of light upon scenes or objects 
which in themselves have no particular 
interest for them. 

They are aware that the color of the 
thing at any given moment is incom- 
pletely interpreted by that color detached 
from its encircling environment of light, 
air, and movement. To attain this, the 
impressionist analyzes what he sees and 
dgvises a means of expressing the result 
of his analysis. 

He does it as a rule by juxtaposing 
brilliant colors in spots and blotches so 
that the result expresses the colors, and 
suggests the details of his subjects prop- 
erly in their relative values,—the keynote 
of successful camouflage. 


Most people think that an object 
painted blue would be inconspicu- 


ous against a blue sky. Blue sky, how- 
ever, is not blue paint, a paint which 
appears to darken with distance more 
rapidly than any other color,—so that 
a blue aeroplane would show up almost 
like a black spot in the sky. - 

Orange, on the other hand, (the com- 
plimentary of blue), will disappear re- 
markably quickly, a pale vivid yellow 
would probably be found to be the best 
aeroplane color for a blue sky. Pink will 
disappear rapidly against white skies, 
while anyone who has seen a spot of 
vermilion on gray drawing paper, should 
realize that a vermilion aeroplane against 
a thunder cloud if visible at all,- would 
be an impossible target, as the two colors 
produce a vibration in the eye that is 
almost intolerable. I do not doubt that 
artists could devise a far better color 
for uniforms than the favorite grays and 
browns dear to the military heart today. 


APPLIED to battleships, the result of 
the prevalent gray color scheme is 
well nigh pathetic, for, upon the horizon 
they appear perfectly well definited to 
the enemy marksman. He would have 
considerably more trouble if the color 
were a bright. mauve. If .there were 
enough red in the mauve, these ships, 
theoretically, should not be visible on the 
greens and grays of the ocean. 

Already there are some who regret the 
old white battleships, which at least re- 
flected the water. But white is now 
said to be a bad color. But there are 
different kinds of white; blue-white, 
green-white, yellow-white,—each of 
which has its own characteristics and 
uses. Probably. all white holds or re- 
fracts too much light to be very incon- 
spicuous, except in a blaze of light. | 

The chief essential in camouflage 1s 
that the same color should not be em- 
ployed all over anything. Spots have 
been used by the painters to simulate 
movement in picture painting. They will 
be found—on a large scale—to be right 
in principle for harmonizing an object 
with the continual movement of its sur- 
roundings. 

But, whatever colors are employed, 
the impressionist has long known that 
stars and stripes are the right principle 
—and I think we shall see that they will 
be placed, in Europe, where they will 
do a lot of good. 
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“L°INVISIBLE” 


Transformation 

A Real Triumph Over Nature 
Nestles with ease upon any coiffure, and 
with its suggestion of a wealth of natural 
hair, effectively hides all the misfortunes 
of thin and unmanageable hair. 
It can be dressed exactly like one’s own 
hair, and arranged in a variety of styles, 
to suit present day fashions. 

It is simple to fix and ready to wear. 
The workmanship is perfect and its qual- 
ity supreme. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request 
Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 

Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 J 




















Figure Mold 
Garments 


The Modern Corset 
For Idealizing the Figure of Slender or Portly 


Take the place of the now obsolete corset, and 
control the figure as no corset can. 


The Beau Brummell Figure Mold 
A Support for Slender or Portly Men 


who wish to retain a good figure or overcome excessive flesh. 


Models for Slender Women 


Perfect a beautiful form or remodel the faulty. 


Models for Young Girls 


Hold the organs in their proper place, support the 
body, direct correct development and secure proper 
poise. 


Models for the 
Portly 


Carry weight, relieve strain, 
and if desired will, without 
sweating, diet, discomfort, or 
delay, produce an immediate 
reduction of several inches 
over abdomen, seat, hips and 
leg which soon becomes per- 
manent. 








Made in any height or length desired and designed for the 
special needs of the wearer, 
Scientifically Correct 
Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 


Figure Mold Brassieres, Stockings and Jackets made with, or 
without reducing qualities. 


Everything for Perfecting the Form 





Write for booklet, stating whether for men or women, 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 831 
269 East Broad Street Columbus, O. 
New York Office: 61 Astor Court Bldg., 18 West 34th St. 









WYLER 


661 5TH AVE. 
AT 5282 ST. 


BUY 


A 
[IBERTY BOND 
wilh your 
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DIAMONDS -PEARLS 
EMERALDS - RUBIES 
SAPPHIRES and 
other precious stoned 
ALSO 
GOLD - PLATINUM 
and SILVERWARE 


ESTIMATES ~ HIGHEST PRICES 

FULL INSURANCE IN OUR 

POSSESSION OR IN TRANSIT 
BANK REFERENCES 


ME OLDE Ooo 





PTL 
Weddin 
Let us show you samples 
of our latest style 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AT HoME CARDS 


Extra Special 


To acquaint you with our fine 
work we will engrave 50 calling 
cards in script for $1.75. Plate 
registered or sent on request. 


MoGna, 


THE NATIONAL 
STATIONERS & ENGRAVERS 


903 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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{ebuilder~Gowns 


“REBUILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 








Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 

















Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 
114% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 
Telephone 5265 Greeley 
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A Sun Room of great charm 
can easily be evolved by the 
use of DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE. 

We offer pieces in quaint 
colorings made to harmonize 
with your selection of the 
newest fabrics. There is no 
furniture at modest cost that 
is so interesting as DAN- 
ERSK,. 

Make each bedroom in your 
home different in its appeal 
The DANERSK METHOD 
is the only successful one by 
which you can express your 
individual taste in color and 

form at nominal cost. 

Buy now. Freight conditions 
for shipments from Stamford 
to interior points are in ex- 
cellent shape. 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘G-4” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4tb Floor 
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No Trunk Like a Wardrobe - 
No Wardrobe Like a HARTMANN- 


Made in 51 styles for men and 
women. The prices range from 
$25 to $200. 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


Send for name of nearest dealer and 
our latest booklet “Howto Pack” which 
explains in detail oer, essential opera- 
tion in packing, a Wardrobe trunk. 


THE HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 


Chicago 


Factories: Racine, Wis. 


New York 








VANITY FAIR 


Is Playwriting a Separate Art? 
The Play, not the Technique, is the Thing 
By PHILIP CURTISS 


ington and Julian Street, produced 

last fall, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
and Mr. John Corbin, both critics of 
the dolichocephalic, or long-headed, type, 
decided that novelists should not be 
allowed to write plays. At least Mr. 
Wodehouse decided that, while Mr. Cor- 
bin, in more cloistered concern, sadly 
wondered why a mature and capable 
novelist, when he essays playwriting, 
usually hands in an effort on the liter- 
ary and intellectual plane of Diamond 
Dick. 

From the prehumous correspondence 
of Mr. Tarkington which was brought 
to light by the whole sad business, Mr. 
Corbin concluded that the creator of 
Penrod, like the creator of Long John 
Silver, considered the drama an inferior 
form of expression. He even inferred 
that the novelist, in this case, had a con- 
tempt not only for the dramatic medium 
but for the dramatic audience as well. 

Unfortunately, the evidence against 
novélists is too strong to admit of much 
denial. Even without knowing that 
William Dean Howells once wrote a 
play the scene of which was laid in a 
sleeping car, the most casual observer 
cannot help wondering why the average 
novelist has, apparently, only to write 
“Act I” at the head of his paper instead 
of “Chapter I” to sink to a vein of crudi- 
ty which he would not even reach in 
burlesque when following his own line 
of country. 


of a play by Booth Tark- 


‘THE explanation of this phenomenon, 
however, is usually the exact op- 
posite of that which Mr. Corbin ad- 
vanced to cover Mr. Tarkington’s case. 
Whatever beliefs may have actuated 
Stevenson and Mr. Tarkington, the rea- 
son why most novelists lose all perspec- 
tive the moment they start to write a 
play is not because they have a con- 
tempt for the theatre but because they 
feel that the theatre has a contempt for 
them. 

It is a curious paradox of the popular 
arts at the present moment that the 
only way in which a professional prac- 
titioner of them can show his profes- 
sional rank is by an attitude of flip- 
pancy. The greatest reproach which can 
be thrown at a modern writer is that he 
is “academic,” in other words, that he 
has ever studied his art, that he has any 
respect for it or that he has any theory 
for what he puts into practice. There 
was a time when the popular hypocrisy 
lay in affecting a culture which one did 
not possess. The modern hypocrisy 
consists in denying whatever culture one 
may actually have. The Tartuffe of 
to-day would pose, not as a saint, but 
as a Philistine. 

It is a phase of this sentiment which 
every writer feels the moment he makes 
any advances toward professional play- 
writing. Not merely by the producers 
themselves but by their readers, their 
agents, their office-boys and the strangers 
within their gates, he is made to feel 
that the men and women least eligible 
for writing plays are men and women 
who have made a study of writing; that 
a novelist, a critic, or a short-story 
writer is little more than a pretty ama- 
teur who has never had sufficient ability 
tg get into play-writing. One does not 
have to go very far in the theatrical 
world to discover the fear that exists 
of what we know as “reading” plays; 
the continual terror lest a novelist, with 
some form of low cunning, saddle the 
manager with something “literary.” 


HIS being so, it is not wholly to the 
discredit of the novelist that he 
makes far more of an attempt to adapt 


himself to the producer’s point of view 
than the producer does to adapt him- 
self to his. So long has the average 
novelist been bombarded, in dramatic 
connections, with the reproach of being 
“high-brow” and “literary”; so long has 
he been brow-beaten by that miscon- 
strued aphorism “But playwriting is an 
entirely separate art’; so long has he 
been rushed by the dictum that “If you 
want to write for the theatre you've got 
to consider the box-office” that in time 
the poor man comes to believe it all, 
He deliberately tries to rid himself of 
any standards which his previous ex- 
perience may have given him and sets 
himself to write puerile plays because 
puerile plays are what he sees pre- 
dominating on the stage before him with 
no indignation on anyone’s part. For 
that was what caused all the hullabaloo 
about “The Country Cousin.” It was 


not that the critics thought it a bad 
‘play, but a bad play written by two 


good writers—Tarkington and Street. 


‘THE effect of all this on a novelist, 
young or old, so long as he be still 
malleable, is obvious. No matter what 
his own ideas may be on the subject, 
he does not want to have every one of 
his plays laughed indulgently aside as 
“reading plays” fit only for the lecture 
platform. In all humility, as the price 
of a start, he resolves to write plays 
as he sees plays written. He makes, 
in short, the mistake that every artist 
makes at least once in his life. He 
looks at the stage to-day, sees what 
every man sees who has not drugged his 
intelligence, and says to himself: “If 
men who don’t pretend to be writers 
can make money with this rot, what 
could a trained story-teller do?” 
The result, as the critics have pointed 
out, is generally pathetic and such a 
result is practically inevitable by reason 
of a very simple rule of art. No one 
has ever “written down” with complete 
conviction. None but a flambuoyant 
mind can put real life into a flambuoy- 
ant idea. A quick-witted Anglican 
rector, moved by some sudden perver- 
sion, might think that, if he really 
wanted to do it, he could out-exhort the 
loudest exhorter at a camp meeting. 
As a matter of fact he could not be- 
cause it requires a camp-meeting soul 
to put conviction into a camp-meeting 
sentiment. Men whose minds are not 
at home in melodrama do not see the 
fine shades that really do exist within 
melodrama, the “inside ball’ of inanity. 
Intellect is the one realm in which the 
greater cannot contain the lesser. 


fF course, there are novelists who 

ceuld not write a practical play un- 
der any conditions but the half-hearted 
and rather bewildered attempts of certain 
secluded old gentlemen, which are usu- 
ally cited in this connection, do not 
endow the whole craft with a blanket 
inhibition. I am one with Mr. Sam 
Harris or the Messrs. Shubert in doubt- 
ing whether Henry James could ever 
have been a successful playwright, but 
I do not extend the doubt to Coningsby 
Dawson, for instance. In like manner 
I would await with very little enthusi- 
asm an attempt on the part of Sam 
Bernard to demonstrate the binomial 
theorem, but there is no basis in that 
for assuming that no comedian could do 
it—Clifton Crawford, for instance, if 
he gave his mind to it. 


ie a recently published book, I was 
rather startled to find the statement, 
from an authority of some standing, 
that “many writers shrink from assocla- 
(Continued on pbage 112) 
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TUBES 25c JARS SOc 
JAPANESE JARS 75c 
THEATRICAL TINS $1.00 





“Better Than 
I Get in Paris” 


Anna Held wrote this of 
Magda Cream, the cream so 
popular with critical women 
of the stage—the cream that 
has withstood all competition 
for over 15 years. It’s pure 
made from beneficial oils, free 
of animal fats and injurious 
chemicals. Try a Magda 
Massage before retiring every 
night for one week. If not 
pleased with results return 
and your money is returned. 
It costs nothing for what you 
have used. Obtain from 
Drug Departments or sent 
direct on receipt of price. 


| F.C. Keeling & Co., Rockford, IM, Agents 
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Too Hard To Get— 
Women Won't Waste Them 


Votes, we mean. Men often 
do waste theirs—they came 
so easily. Where is there 
unbiased and _ authoritative 
information that will assist 
women in the fulfilment of 
their new duties as voters? 
It is in a book called “The 
Woman Voter's Manual,” 
by Dr. S. E. Forman and 
Marjorie Shuler, with an 
introduction by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. It is pub- 
lished by The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, and is sold by all 
booksellers for a dollar. 

“THE WOMAN VOTER’S MAN- 
UAL” explains what the ma- 
chinery of balloting is, tells the 
steps to be taken by the voter in 
all kinds of elections, and in gen- 
eral makes the way easy for any 
voter. It supplies a background 
of information as to the organiza- 
tion of the government, the his- 
tory of the chief political parties, 
and other related subjects that are 
indispensable to the citizen, upon 
whom the burden rests not only 
of voting but of voting intelli- 
gently. It’s a safe dollar invest- 
meet for any voter. Buy it to- 

ay. 











Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 





BUST REDUCER 
Price $5 
CHIN REDUCER 
Price $2 


For Men andWomen 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 





Li, 
BRASSIERE 
Price $6 
NECK & CHIN REDUCER 
Price $3 


Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, "Witty 


353_Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘(Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd_Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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For WedeFnds | 
Everywhere 
THE 
ALI-TOGETHER 
POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


‘Mode by 


ALFRED DUNHILL 








Softest antelope leather~’ 
rubber lined «By mail 
post paid, Five dollars” 
M.M. IMPORTING CO. 
14 East 455St, Nov York 
The Gift for 
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SHOE COMPANY 
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Smart Spring 
OXFORD 


A Specialized 
Value at 


*6 


An especially attrac- 
tive model, cut from 
a fine piece of dark, 


rich Russia Calf 
Send for Style Booklet ‘*A”’ 
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They are in your face,— 
the Beauty Harmonies. 
They are in every woman’s 
face, but frequently they are 
dimmed by mistaken treat- 
ment or lack of all treatment. 
A great reputation is staked 
on the truth of this statement, 
the reputation of Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, the Euro- 
pean authority on all things 
that appertain to Beauty of 
Face. 


At her Salons de Beaute—in Lon- 
don and Paris—Europe’s most famous 
women have entrusted their beauty to 
the care of expert hands. Queens, 
princesses, celebrated Artistes—all 
have acknowledged Madame Rubin- 
stein to be the world’s Beauty Expert 
bar excellence. And the voice of 
American womanhood has since been 
joined to theirs in acclaiming her 
skin-nourishing, stimulating and beau- 
tifying treatment-methods as scien- 
tific, authoritative, FINAL. 


What is YOUR Complexion short- 
coming? 


Call_on Madame Helena Rubinstein— 
she will gladly confer with you—or write 
to her and get her view and counsel TO- 
DAY, for Time, the cruel Hun, is always 
ready to lay his implacable paw upon your 
youth or beauty if you prepare not to 
resist him. 


Recommended for a Daily Regime: 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood energizes 
the pores of the skin so that they may not 
fall back in their matural functions. It 
revitalizes the skin tissues; makes for deli- 
cacy, softness and purity of flesh tints. 
No mere ‘“‘cold cream’, this,—or a ‘‘make- 
up” beautifier, but a veritable rejuvenator 
of the complexion. $1.25, $2—and $6— 

po 


A companion to the world-renowned 
skinfood is Valaze Skin-toning Lotion. The 
daily bathing with it of the face preserves 
the skin’s freshness and guards against 
impairment by wrinkles, Use it for a nor- 
mal or slightly humid skin. Price $1.25, 
$2.25, and $5. For a dry skin the Special 
Toning Lotion should be ordered. Price 
$2, $4, and $7.50. 


For a Wrinkled Skin 


Mme. Rubinstein after years of weary 
research startled the world with Eau Verte, 
which smoothes out the finer wrinkles of a 
dry sap-depleted skin; and its  sister- 
preparation Eau - qui- pique, for greasy 
line-marked skin. The use of these rare 
French beauty-waters throws the skin into 
a vigorous glow, the activating effect of 
which reveals the secret of the beautifying 
and anti-wrinkle results yielded by them. 
Both priced at $3, $5.50, and $10 a bottle. 


For Blackheads and Open Pores 

To refine coarse skin-texture, to over- 
zome blackheads and reduce or abolish dis- 
tended pores,—Valaze Blackhead and Open 
Pore Paste, is Mme. Rubinstein’s contri- 
bution to the list of scientifically composed 
Beauty Requisites. She advises its occa- 
sional use also by boys and girls approach- 
ing the age of adolescence. It is employed 
in place of soap for face washing with 
water. Price $1 and $2 a box. 


Against Wind and Sun 


The wildest wind, the coldest weather, 
the blazing sun will not harm the skin 
slightly coated with an application of 
Valaze Beaume Vert—it is so smooth, so 
peer ua oe face or 
ands wi e strange things to you. Price 
$1.50, $3.00 and upwards. ? 


Beauty Powders 
Give a hint to Mme. Rubinstein of the 
nature of your skin and complexion, and 
she will pick from her varieties of Com- 
plexion Powders one which will please 
<a you most. Price $1, $3 and up- 
yards, 


And there are other fascinating special- 
ties for all Beauty needs. oH 


A copy of Mme. ' Rubinstein’s 
booklet, ‘‘Beauty in the Making’’ 
will be sent on receipt of 3c stamp 
to cover postage. The sooner you 
will send for it, the quicker youll 
learn something to your advantage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
Fj East AQ) Street, NY, 


PARIS 
255 Rue St.Honoré 
1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Chicago: Mile, Lola Beekman, 30 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue 

San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post 
St. & Grand Avenue 

New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 
Zimple Street 
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—Try It This Season 


Know how smart, comfortable, and 
celebrated corsets are. 


Go to the shop or store that has them. 


readily, write us for nearest dealer’s name. 


figure-improving these 


If you cannot find them 
You will be 


amply repaid for your trouble, for La Camille is different 


from all other corsets. Whether you 
fit, novelty, or special features—whate 
find La Camille leads. 


judge by quality, price, 
ver your test—you will 


The Only Corset With the 


Ventilr 


Beg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office. 
Designed chiefly for ventilation, the 
proved the biggest corset improvement 


Back and 
Front Shield 


Ventilo features have 
of a decade. The soft, 


yet shape-retaining Ventilo Back, eliminates discomforting 


pressure on the spine. Means genuine 


comfort. The Ventilo 


Front Shield protects the flesh from the lacers, permits greater 
range of adjustment and figure improvement. 


Be sure you get the genuine Ventilo. 
machinery is required in producing it. 
, same merit. 


Complicated, patented 
Imitations haven’t the 


Catalog of latest styles gladly mailed on request. 


Prices $2 to $25. 


International Corset Co. 


116 to 134 Union St. 


Aurora, IIl. 
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Is Playwriting a Separate Art? 


(Continued from page 110) 


tions with the stage.” Personally, the 
statement, over such a modern date- 
line, gave -me the shock that one gets 
from meeting a live Mormon or a per- 
son who thinks dancing wicked, but, 
although the assertion might be ques- 
tioned in just the sense in which it was 
meant, yet commercially and intellectu- 
ally the theatrical world still does leave 
the outsider rather appalled, and if a 
prejudice against the theatrical profes- 
sion exists to-day its own members are 
largely to blame. One has to talk just 
fifteen minutes with any actor, play- 
wright, or even producer himself, to 
hear an uninterrupted story of petty 
jealousies, broken faith, repudiated con- 
tracts, and phantom salaries, not to 
mention domestic arrangements which 
have not been legal since Solomon’s time. 
One often wonders whether it actually 
can be true that a business involving 
millions of dollars rests wholly in the 
hands of moral and financial irre- 
sponsibles. 


AMERICAN playwrights and Ameri- 
can critics, aided and abetted by cer- 
tain scholars who have been caught by a 
curious intellectual form of stage wor- 
ship, seem to be incurably imbued with 
the idea that dramatic expression is a 
process wholly alien to any other form 
of exposition, an idea which has no 
justification whatever except the fact 
that competitive work always calls for 
extreme specialization. ‘Playwriting is 
an entirely separate art,’ but pin down 
any man who says so and, after naming 
the limitations of time and space and 
the obvious necessity of understanding 
stage directions, he will always go puff- 
ing and blowing until, with a look of 
triumph, he pulls from behind him and 
waves in your face that grand old buga- 
boo “Technique.” 

There is only one word in the English 
language which is more sinned against 
than “technique” and that is “technic,” 
which our puffing friend usually thinks 
is the same word. Like “enemy terri- 
tory” which is not a synonym for “hos- 
tile territory” but has a restricted and 
perfectly proper use of its own, “tech- 
nique” is one of those pseudo-profes- 
sional catch-words on which the para- 
site mind gives a happy sigh and at 
last comes to rest. 


ECHNIQUE! Heavens and earth. 

Does the novelist have to have no 
technique, or the short-story writer, or 
the clergyman, or the essayist? Is not a 
totally different technique used in writ- 
ing a novel, a sketch, an editorial, a poem, 
and an advertisement for rubber tires? 
There are fifty men in New York who 
could write those one after the other, 
but it would never occur to them to 
burn incense every time they changed 
their technique. Yet that is what one 
is expected to do every time one men- 
tions technique in connection with play- 
writing. If technique means simply in- 
telligent purpose adjusting itself to cer- 
tain requirements, which is all that it 
does mean, one can talk about it with 
a straight face. If it means, in the 
case of a playwright, anything more 
than the same ruthless eye for locating 
inertia and “pointing up”-a scene which 
any popular author must have, the state- 
ment needs far more elaboration than 
anyone has yet given it. In literature 
there are artists of various vision and 
various fields of practice, but there is 
no such thing as a separate art. 


kia last statement can be expressed 
in a way which will satisfy play- 
wrights by pointing out that any art 
consists of expressing a thought ‘by 
means of a plastic medium. The plastic 
medium of literature consists of the 
words which compose a given language 
and their rhetorical possibilities. To 


construct a book or construct a play, the 
writer selects and arranges those which 
most nearly tell his story and suggest its 
attendant pictures. In the case of a noy- 
elist, the story is told by dialogue imbed- 
ded in descriptions and, in the case of a 
playwright, by dialogue imbedded in stage 
directions either written or implied. The 
sole difference lies in the fact that, in 
writing for print, the written result soon 
becomes fixed and unchangeable, where- 
as in writing for the stage it remains 
eternally plastic. When a novelist has 
dotted his last period, or rather when 
he has corrected his last proof, his work 
is done. In the form in which it leaves 
his study, it comes to the eye of the 
reader. It is a triumphant case of pro- 
ducer to Consumer. 


| the case of the playwright. how- 

ever, the work, as it leaves his study, 
is subject to changes from every source, 
from‘ the dictates of the director to the 
insufficiency of the stage carpenter, and 
before it has an actual existence it must 
be moulded in rehearsal to suit the lim- 
itations of the physical stage and the 
capabilities of the available interpreters, 

From this trying but by no means 
occult process of shaping a play has 
arisen the body of the technique legend, 
a legend which gains its mystery in large 
part from the anxious and sometimes 
hysterical circumstances under which the 
process takes place. Producers them- 
selves express this idea exactly in the 
frequent statement that “a play is not 
written, it is built.” True enough, but 
what is there in this which is peculiar 
to playwriting as distinct from other 
forms of prose composition? What 
claims lie here for a “separate art’? 
Why is it assumed that facility in this 
readaptation is inherent in the play- 
wright simply as such and foreign to 
the novelist? 


O suppose that a novel, any more 

than a play, is simply written and 
not built and rebuilt before it takes that 
final form in which it emerges from 
the author’s study, involves a very lim- 
ited conception of what writing a novel 
really means. The “separate art” of the 
playwright is supposed to manifest it- 
self in his ability to edit his work at 
rehearsal and, without pen or paper, 
evolve new arrangements from darkened 
Row C. To do this same thing is ac- 
cepted as a constitutional inability of 
the printed novelist, which implies a 
gross ignorance of the average novelist’s 
practice. One who supposes that any 
author really “writes” at his desk would 
be astounded to know how much of his 
work is “written” on horseback, at con- 
certs, in bed, and in the Grand Central 
Station. As many chapters have been 
“written” by novelists walking four miles 
an hour up a crowded street as acts have 
ever been “built” by playwrights stand- 
ing in a darkened theatre. When, after 
a stormy scene with his publisher, the 
novelist takes out an envelope and writes 
the memorandum: “They were walking 
in the woods,” and when the playwright 
says in rehearsal, “Say, Archie, why not 
use that in a woods set?” they are both 
“writing,” they are practising just the 
same art. 


THE plain truth of the matter is that 
a large portion of our American plays 
have been written and all of them have 
been produced by men who have never 
had any experience in any other exact- 
ing form of English composition. The 
playwrights have met precisely the same 
problems which the more recent short- 
story writers have met and have solved 
them in strikingly familiar ways, but s0 
completely separated have been the two 
groups that the playwrights have not 
unnaturally believed that the problems: 
they faced were unique. 
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We On Seneca Lake 


. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
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RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “Cure” for Heart 
Disorders 


The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
orders are given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to Heart Disease, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 


"Gives the Hair 
a Tiny Tint” 


Ondercile Golden Glint used 
with your shampoo makes the hair bright- 
er, lighter. It hides that dullness; im- 
proves the color beauty of the hair, 
imparting life and lustre. 

This delightful dressing sold by drug- 
gists, or by mail 25c. 


J. W. KOBI CO. 
Dept. G, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 











30 and 50 Cents pitts 





trial and authoritative booklet on 


J ACKAGE sufficient for one week's 
“The Care of the Teeth” free on 








request. 
McKesson & Robbins 9% Seay 7 St. 
Incorporated New York 
ASE? RO RES OOS 




















SAM BROWNE 
Virginia Cigarettes 
$1.50 a 100 


On Orders of 1000 or More 
$1.20 a 100 





M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 














PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
druff. 


Helps to eradicate dan 
For Restoring Color and 
Beautyto Gray or Fadedk —_ 
50c. and $1.00 at d S 
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oaks magazine carrying this 

advertisement goes to press 
before THE Munsey MAGAZINE 
for March has reached the public. 
We do not, therefore, know how 
it will strike magazine readers. 
We do know, however, that the 
advance copy before us is a good 
deal more of a magazine—a good 
deal better magazine—than we 
had expected to see. 


As a matter of fact it comes 
pretty close to being two or three 
It is distinctly 
new in idea—gripping to the eye, 
refreshing to the senses, and in- 
formative in its virile discussions 
of themes of vital interest. 


magazines in one. 


This new type of magazine— 
THE Monsey for either March 
or April—is well worth your 
looking over. It would be a 
mistake not to do so. 


On all news-stands 
twenty cents 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
Two-Eighty Broadway, New York 
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Simple, strotié, dainty— 


* this Nursery Bed is as attractive as it is 
durable. Children four years old dislike 
cribs, but from then until they are eight 
or L they still need the protection 
from ‘‘*falling out’’ which this bed gives. 
Mattress furnished if desired. 

FREE BOOKLET — Write for the 
Happi-tyme booklet—everything in fur- 
niture for the child from bassinet days to 
his ‘teens Address Department ‘FP’? 


Urbana Carcleure Company, Urbana, Ohio. 
Dealers, Write. 
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Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 


















Dry Your Hair With 


Hold-Heet Electric Comb 


D B1zs hair quickly after a swim or 
shampoo. Can’t burn. Straightens out 
snarls and leaves hair beautifully soft and 
fluffy. Entire comb one-piece nickeled die 
casting. Round, self-cleaning teeth—don’t 


ull or tear hair. Other combs cost more—give less. 
Fe f your dealer hasn’tit, sent prepaid! in neat leather- 
ette case for $3. Costs 1-5 cent per hour to operate. 
Hold-Heet Curling Iron 
Gives just nent heat—won’t burn hair. Like comb, in felty 
guaranteed and has 6 feet best no 
breaking cord. Even inferior curlers 
cost more. Send $3 for one postpaid 
if not at dealers 
Hold-Heet Utilities 
Save Current—COST LESS 
Write for circular gt full line 


RUSSELL et! RIC CO. 













Needles and Knobs 


THAT KNITTERS ALL NEED 
Quaintness, beauty and usefulness combine 
to make this new Pohlson gift one to 
be received with delight. 


yee pea Of Especial 
Bargain Timeliness 
In a dainty box are a pair of the new platinold 
knitting needies; light weight, full length, with 
enameled sterling tops, and hand-painted, sents 
joined, wooden Uncle Sam knobs to pos he 
needle ends and Keep the Knitting t 
“between times.’”” An Easter or birthday gift om 
gestion. Sent complete with decorated card pos’ 

bald for $1 to introduce our 72 page Year Book 
of 1,000 Thoughtful Little Gifts. This Year Book 
offers appropriate suggestions for all occasions and 
at moderate prices. Book alone sent for 6 cents 


in stamps, 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
103 Bank Bidg. Pawtucket, R. 1. 









Summer Styles 
Fitting All Sizes 


36 to 58 Bust always in stock. 





Representing new, original 
ideas and adaptations of 
foreign models, combining 
smartness with simplicity. 


Everything Women Wear 
Ready-To-Wear 


If you cannot visit any of our three 
stores, write to pt. D-7 New York 
address for “MODE ES”’ showing the 
season’s latest fashions for women 
of all sizes. 


LieEkyant 


21-23 w. 38th St., New York 







Adaptations from the Newest Modes 
Designed by 


Lane Bryant 


— Style-Perfect Spring Models that ef- 
= fectively conceal condition yet are 
“\ust as satisfactory after figure re- 
urns to normal. Prices no higher 
han for ordinary clothes. 
por scientific Maternity Corset is invalua- 
le to the health and comfort of the mother- 
to-be. 
Everything for Baby, Too 
If unable to call at any of our stores write 
D-6, New York address, for 
s” our complete book of 
Spring and Summer fashions for the ex- 
pectant mother, as well as “‘Baby Needs” 










3 DETROIT CHICAGO 
235 Woodward Ave. 17 North State st. 
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Acquisitive Agrippina 





Mrs. Agrippina, mother of the violin vir- 


tuoso of Rome, Mr. Nero, was a most 


acquisitive personage. 


At one time she envied a certain Senator his pair 
of wrought Persian candlesticks. The gentleman 
was invited to die—and Mrs. Agrippina inherited 
the candlesticks. 


Many of us today have the same acquisitive instincts 
that marred the appreciation of Mrs. Agrippina. But 
alas, our means of acquisition are not so simple. Yet, 
whether it be candlesticks or electric fixtures, corsets 
or picture puzzles, gowns or garden hose—there is a 
simple and sure means of finding it. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair, a directory of shops and 
shopping, will guide you to just the place to find the 
thing you want. Turn now to page 28 and find scores 
of fascinating new things—or scores of new places to 
buy the old things. 









ALL IN ONE 


Stimulates circu- 
lation, cleanses 
the pores, invigor- 
“ates. It’s fun, health 


and clean- 
VA 


water—the only sanitary way. It’s quick. 
No waiting for tub to fill. Lasts for years. 


Knickerbocker 


Bath Spray-Brush 
Enjoy the Delights of a Real Tonic Bath 
A Knickerbocker” Shower - Massage 
makes the whole body glow. It fortifies 
against colds, disease, and contagion. 
Saves time, work of cleaning tub, health 
and doctor bills. 


etled shampooing. 
Hoetteds of Gehioe Ty 
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| made and patented in France. 


} Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris 
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Hair- Nets 
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“THE SLIPPON” and 


“THE IMPORT SPECIAL” 
THE USUAL $2.50 KIND 


at $7.00 doz. 
“The Import Special” $%2°«: 


over net with round front 
and straight back in close 
mesh and full size. Quality 
best obtainable. 








“The Slippon” £2, 


| Self adjusting and invisible, 
| with hand meshed edge, grad- 
uated to need but a hair-pin 
or two for entire nei. 








We are sole agents in America ote these French made hair-nets. 


light or dark ash blonde; light or dark 


blonde. Every net guaranteed, 


White or grey hair nets in “Import Special” or “Slippon” cap shape, $1.50 a dozen. 
Mention color and shape when ordering. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. 


1214 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Postpaid anywhere. 


IMPORTERS Established 1829 
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At Economy Prices 


To the woman who must devote even more than 
customary care in the selection of her Gown or Wrap, 
in order to avoid extravagance, the MAXON Model 
Gown Shop offers unusual opportunities to procure 
genuine original models at just about half their real value. 


A wonderful array of Gowns, Suits and Wraps, depict- 


ing the most advanced Spring styles for Street, Afternoon 
and Evening Wear. All originals—no two alike. 


Prices’$12 to $89 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 


No Catalogs No Approval Shipments 
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Fascinating Model Gowns 
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Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of 
a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have faci- 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
caused 
illness or 



























women 
have found 
the secret of \'™% 
renewe t 
beauty in Kath- 

ryn Murray's re-@ 
markable 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “* 
wrinkles; fill up h giv 
scrawny necks; i up 2 hk corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use o Prrcconen Hig creams, 
i masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, 

beauty *” treatments, or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free toall who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the —) muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 433 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 
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IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back ‘if not entirely pleased.” 
Lae is pure and harmless. Adheres until 

ed off. Prevents sunburn and reum df 
poe le A million delighted users proce ils 
value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, While, 
50¢. by toilet counters or mail. bee V.F. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., USA, 
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GrarsH YGLO 


NAIL POLISH! 


Brilliant, fasting and 
waterproof. Powder 
25c. Cake 25c and 50c. 
Send for free sample. 
GRAF BROS., Inc. 

119 W. 24th St. Mew York 
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Hair Health 


Soap 26, Senay, ay Fag Taleum %, 
B, Boston 
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An Eveni ith the Turkish Pash 
Carlyle called him “The Unspeakable Turk.” Dumas pictures him as a compound of avarice, greed and treachery, of 
licentiousness and cruelty, in whose heart is the seed of all the basest passions, and whose life is devoted to their develop- 
ment and gratification; whose days are orgies of blood and whose nights are saturnalias of debauchery—a race built solely 
for conquest that fell back upon tyranny when deserted by the genius of victory—a country torn by anarchy and lashed by 


the hand of insatiable masters:—from such a race and country sprang Ali Tepalen, Pasha of Janina, who sums up in his 
personality the ideas and morals of the Turk of the Nineteenth Century. 





Read this story and understand why the Turk is the Ally of the Hun—read this story of blood-lust and unbridled 
passions—wilder than any fiction ever dared be—one of the most intense and thrilling tales of Oriental life ever penned, 
and every word of it true, but told as only that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre Dumas, ould tell it, in his 
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THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 
NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the frst and abso- 
lutely the only complete and unexpurgated translation of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within 
the reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which was eagerly snapped up by 
wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers of 
books as works of art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design, with monogram in Gold Field. 
The print is large and clear and the paper all that could be desired. The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques Wagrez, and the spe- 

















cially designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 


A Licentious Court 


The value of this series, historically, may 
be judged when it is known that there are 
nearly eight hundred personages and places 
introduced, many identified with the most 
famous scenes in medieval and later history, 
while others take the reader off the main 
thoroughfare among the by-paths of histori- 
cal events. Brilliantly worked into a vivid 
picture of the Dark Ages are the vices and 
crimes of that extraordinary family, the 
Borgias, that furnished one Pope of Rome 
and some of the blackest pages in history. 


Here we see the whole murderous, poison- 
ous crew with their greedy craving for de- 
bauchery, flattery, titles and gold. We watch 
the career of the beautiful and depraved 
Lucrezia, who with the head of a Madonna of 
Raphael had the heart of a Messalina beneath 
her demure exterior. We see the intrigues 
of the medieval papal court—the murders, 
abductions, poisonings—drawn from the 
chronicles of eyewitnesses, those naive ac- 
counts which, without embarrassment, call a 
spade a spade. 


Nothing in the Whole World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part 
in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a thorough knowledge of past times without 
the aid of such a book as this’—Says THE 
NEW YORK HERALD, recently reviewing 
THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 
TORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, from new authorities, 
brought to bear by Dumas upon the life of 
the charming and beautiful but indiscreet and 
ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of France and 
Scotland. Read the story of her amours, and 
of her barbarous imprisonment and murder- 
ous execution, which constitute one of the 
greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 
alone can tell it. There is no other work like 
this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate a 
view of the men and women whose misdeeds 
in every quarter of Europe, from Russia to 
Spain, from Turkey to Scotland, have con- 
tributed so much of tragedy to the romantic 
portion of the history of the Old World. And 
every word is just as Dumas wrote it. None 
of the editions of Dumas contain these 
stories; and no set of Dumas is complete 
without them. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is 

considered by many in France as Dumas’ master- 
iece. The highest praise has been bestowed on it 
y Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, and other 
competent judges among English litterateurs. 

Think of a fascinating new historical series-—of 
which only the highly privileged few among English 
readers heretofore had any knowledge—_by your fav- 
orite author, vivacious, witty, ardent, brilliant, big- 
hearted Alexandre Dumas. And all yours at a really 
nominal price! = 


Seeing Is Believing 


$ Is all you need send now, with the coupon. 
But be sure to send today. 

We don’t want to disappoint you. ‘‘Today” 

doesn’t mean next week or the week following. 

You will never forgive yourself if you let this oppor- 

tunity pass. 

We deliver the set, express prepaid. And we re- 

fund your money if you’re not satisfied. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 

1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00, first ne on the 8 vol- 
ume set of Dumas’ “Celebrated Crimes,” to be 
shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the 
full special price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or 
more) per month following receipt of books. 
Otherwise I will within five days ask for instruc- 
tions for their return at your expense, my $1.00 
to be refunded on their receipt. 
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U 
“ALL THAT ORGANIZATION OF STEEL, 
RESISTLESS, DISCIPLINED AND EFFICIENT; ’ 
WAS YET HEAVY, SODDEN AND WITH: —. , 
OUT SOUL, DISTINCTLY GERMAN, ITSELF @..- = 
THE FIRST AND MOST TRAGIC VICTIM: “~~ 
OF ITS OWN REMORSELESS CRUELTY.” = "<< 


RAND W HITLOCK. es 
American Minister to” ay 
Belgium, watched with the- 

| impartial face of a diplomat 

“and the beating heart of an 
outraged, American, the » 
gray-green horde of German 
soldiers enter Belgium’s capital. I 


In THE DeELINEATOR for April, he & e: 3 MBind Whitlock also stood in the Nationals : 
has written his i impressions of that fate- 3 B Palace that dramatic hour when King Albert ar 
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American, still at his post in stricken F : 

Europe, Mr. Whitlock is perhaps April Detineator. 

the only living man adequate to de- Do not miss this great war issue, on sale 
scribe the events of August 20, 1914. arch tenth. ee 
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